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PREFACE 


T he appearance of a book on character should require no 
aptology, although as may easily be seen from the 
bibliography, there is no dearth of such books The subject 
of character or, m the wider sense, personality has within 
the last decade come to occupy the forefront of the psycho- 
logical sciences and has been receiving the earnest attention 
of psychiatrists and social workers as well as of personnel 
experts 

The announcement of courses on personality, which at 
one time would have been greeted not without a perceptibly 
amused expression, is now rather welcomed by educators, 
at least in the United States , and the students themselves 
often find that such courses broaden their outlook and reveal 
to them a sphere which the psychological textbook, even 
with its ready assimilation of psychoanalytic material, barely 
touches upon The great handicap, however, has been the 
lack of a comprehensive volume which might be used as a 
suitable text showing what contributions have been made 
to the field of character in its widest sense, at the same time 
offermg a tentative plan for handling the subject scientifi«illy, 
so that the term "character” would be employed miam- 
biguously and the concept analysed m such a way as to provide 
the reader with a workable criterion of character and a guide 
for its measurement 

Whether this work bears out the anticipation of the author 
IS a matter to be judged later I have at least spared myself 
no pams to follow religiously the project conceived In order 
to lUumme the numerous angles from which the subject has 
been approached, it was necessary to compress practically 
a whole library into the compass of a single volume, and, 
substitutmg the word " vocable " for that of " syllable ” in the 
couplet of Cowper, " Chase a panting vocable through time 
and space " , and even if this hunt mvolved making excursions 
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into the psychological literature of half a dozen languages, 
besides the three prinapal mediums of scientific thought. 

How much easier it would have been to follow the general 
practice of devotmg less space to the views of other people 
and more to one’s own presentation ! In an age especially 
when erudition is frowned upon, the survey of so many 
authors is apt to call forth the comment that I am crowding 
the canvas. But it should be borne m mmd that the writer 
on a subject like character, unless he approaches his task 
from a purely literary avenue, must lay before the reader an 
assortment of representative doctrmes and treatments so as 
to furnish a proper background which might serve also as a 
guide m gammg a perspective of the field as a whole 

Selection is by all means a wholesome method to adopt in 
dealing with a huge mass of matenal, but not selection of 
the kind which is determmed by sheer chance, national bias, 
local propmquity, or the results of effective publicity. Unless 
we take Ae trouble to go out of our way m quest of data before 
makmg the actual choice, unless we realize that important 
papers and books may have appeared in other languages 
than our own, and that not only those writmgs which have 
been translated into Enghsh are worth referrmg to — unless, 
in other words, we make a thorough search of the literature, 
inasfar as circumstances permit, weare not justified in the claim 
to have carried out a selective pohcy. 

Aside from that, there is the question of what to include and 
what to elimmate The process may be considered from either 
the inclusive or the exdusive angle. I have rather stressed 
the positive phase of selection because of the wide diversity 
of views on the subject, which may be considered repre- 
sentative This was in no way an easy undertakmg , and 
when a colleague, also interested m characterology, on 
glancing at one of the historical chapters on temperament 
remarked that *' it is a good thing if one likes such work 
as this ", he was hardly appreciatmg the fact that the task 
of pormg over old discussions on temperament in order to 
secureabasisof comparison was irksome beyond words Never- 
theless someone has to do it ; and although I do not flatter 
myself upon having covered all the ground exhaustively. 
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I fe«l at least reassured in the thought that I have made a 
sincere effort to omit nothing of value which was reasonably 
accessible. 

A word of explanation is necessary with regard to the 
subject-matter incorporated m this volume. There is a 
seeming inconsistency about the book in that the historical 
part deals with character m the sense of personality mmus 
the intellectual phase, while the constructive portion delimits 
the discussion in a way to comprehend character m the 
more restricted sense 

The reason for this apparent discrepancy is twofold. First, 
it IS nigh impossible to dissever the strands m the various 
characterological writmgs so as to dwell exclusively on what 
should, strictly speaking, be termed character. In the second 
place, smce the historical development of the subject took 
place in a somewhat protean fashion, sometimes m the guise 
of character, sometimes appearmg in the shape of tempera- 
ment, and at other tunes takmg on the aspect of mdividuality 
and personality, it becomes clear that until the chameleon- 
like qualities of our subject are-removed or at least reduced 
to a mmimum, we have no right to prescind its history on the 
ground that our premise will be established later in the book. 
Above all, the outlme of character must be visualized against 
a background which, though somewhat faint and blurred, 
lends it, if not enchantment, at least perspective. 

Many libraries have placed me under obligation for the 
courtesy extended in forwarding or otherwise placing at my 
disposal books not available m the Harvard College Library. 
Among these are the Clark College Library, the John Crerar 
Library m Chicago, the Library of Congress in Washington, 
the Columbia University Library, the Boston Medical Library, 
and the library of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, but 
the special accommodations offered by the Harvard College 
Library deserve particular mention 

My indebtedness to Dr G. W. AHport, of Dartmouth 
College, who read a large part of the manuscript and whose 
numerous critical suggestions have been most helpful, cannot 
be adequately expressed m a general acknowledgment 

Mr. J. Kelson, who has read nearly all the book in proof. 
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has also been of considerable assistance in pointing out 
occasional obscunties in the language. 

The bibliography, to which frequent reference has been 
made in this work, was intended for inclusion in the present 
volume, but as its compass grew so as to mclude about 3,500 
titles besides other references, it was decided to publish 
this appendix as a companion volume, which is bemg brought 
out simultaneously with the Psychology of Character under 
the title of A Bibliography of Personality and Character 
(340 pp. Sci.-Art Pubhshers, Cambridge, Mass ). 

A. Roback. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

'^HE demand for a second edition within eight months of 

A the original publication of a work which certainly 
could not appeal to the proverbial runxung reader mdicates 
that there are many thinking men and women who still 
look upon the subject of character as one worthy of investiga- 
tion. Indeed, in some colleges, courses in personality have 
been initiated through the medium of the present volume 

Since the book was completed in manuscript, naturally 
many new articles and books have appeared on character and 
personality, but it would be out of the question to discuss 
them at present A few of the more important publications, 
both recent and earher writings which had escaped my notice, 
I commented upon in my Bibliography of Character and 
Personality, in several instances givmg an epitome of the 
material 

There has been nothing specific said in the numerous 
reviews thus far which would call for revision on my part 
Hence the changes m this edition are confined to the correction 
of a few misprints, the touchmg up of a phrase here and there 
(especially when cognizance is to be taken of altered arcum- 
stanccs in the course of the year), and finally the postscnpt 
which deals with the fundamentd issues raised in the most 
extensive reviews of the book 

A A. Roback 

Cambridge, Mass 

February, 1928 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 

'* Von einem Menschen schlechthin sagen zukOnnen ‘ hat emen 
Charakter' heisstsehr viel von ihm mcht allein gtsagt, sondern auch 
gerahmt denn das ist eine Sdtenheit, die Hochachtnng gegen ihn 
und Bewnnderung erregt * 

Kant Anthropologte, Part II, Sec III 

jj'^HERE IS one department in psychology in which no 
progress seems to have been made for about two thousand 
years, in spite of the fact that it was perhaps the first topic 
to attract attention. It may be surmised that I am here 
referring to the interlocked subjects of character and tempera- 
ment which, though forming the core of any study of human 
nature, have continued to remam in the speculative stage, 
while other psychological material was being subjected to 
expeiimental scrutiny. Only recently have these siblings been 
examined anew under the more comprehensive head of 
personality, and in this fresh survey the place assigned to 
character has been so circumscnbed as to portend the eventual 
eviction of this concept from the study of psychology It is 
for this reason, at least m part, that its claim to consideration 
should be championed 

Temperament has fared better, because of its falhng 
distinctly into the psychological held, but it would be a 
difficult task to treat the one without mtroducing material 
properly belonging to the other, masmuch as the concepts 
even to-day have not been suffiaently differentiated, as will 
be evident m the course of this volume 

* " Simply to be able to say of a man ' he has charaettr ' is not 
only to say a great deal of him, but to extol him , for that is a rare 
attribute which calls forth respect towards him and admiration ” 
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Stem, drawing the distinction between differential psycho- 
logy and characterology, remarks that of the latter’s two 
mam problems only that of temperament is " about to be 
made accessible to our exact methods , as regards the difficult 
and fundamental problem of character, however, there 
has scarce been an attempt made to approach it accordmg to 
modem procedure." ^ For this reason, he explains, the topic 
of character, in spite of its importance, is hardly touched on 
in his book. 

The ancients have given evidence of almost uncanny insight 
in many of the scattered observations* on both character 
and temperament to be found m the vanous books of wisdom. 
Yet for centuries the psychology of character seems to have 
made no advance — even after expenmental psychology 
was making prodigious strides m at least some of its depart- 
ments , and, what is more noteworthy, after the subject of 
character had already become a central topic in ethics, religion, 
and education 

But perhaps it is in the latter circumstance that the trouble 
is to be sought Perhaps character, as some very recent 
writers maintain or at any rate imply, is not closely bound up 
with psychology, and is merely a concept to which are attached 
the possibilities of moral predication, so that it can easily be 
dispensed with in text-books on mind or behaviour 

Causes of Neglect. Certainly this situation, at least in part, 
explains the neglect of this important subject, but it does not 
serve to excuse or justify it While we must concede that 
character is not an introspective datum, nor even a sub- 
conscious fact, it nevertheless constitutes an integral part of 
personality : and the study of personality has been rather 
in the ascendant than on the wane We can just as easily 
dispose of intelligence from a psychological angle as character. 
Even assuming that character jxissesses primarily an ethical 
denotation, must we not reahze that this unity of behaviour 
1 W Stem Die dtfferenlielle Psychologte. etc . p 12 (1911 and 19211 
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or uniform response which in most cases permits of prediction 
and m any case serves to illuminate past responses, especially 
m the legal sphere, is psychological subject matter per se and 
furthermore is grounded m psychological causes Whatever 
objections may be raised against the psychological treatment 
of character may also be brought against the discussion of 
intelligence in psychology. 

Those who see in character nothmgbut a moral concept and a 
psychological fiction are obhvious to the fact that the unity and 
uniformity of certain behaviour forms, even in new situations 
(thus ruling out the mere operation of habit), cannot be con- 
sidered in anythmg but a psychological hght. Surely there is 
a definite integration, the result of mnate dispositions and 
acquired tendenaes, which corresponds to the concept under 
discussion. 

Character— a Datum of Psychology. I should not find it 
difficult even to subscnbe to the notion that we are intro- 
spectively, or rather analytically, aware of our character, 
both before and after action. It is not because he is regarded 
as a gentleman that the man of character can readily place 
himself on the scale of social agents, just as the man of intellect 
does not require a senes of intelligence tests in order to become 
aware of his mental capacity. 

On the practical side of life the study of character will 
always have its advocates The plea of Femald which begins 
with the words "It is herem attempted to indicate that 
jjersonality studies should recognize character as an integral 
field of inquiry ” and ends with the conclusion that “ character 
study then is entitled to recognition as a categoncal entity ; 
since it IS an mtegral field of mquiry havmg its own locus, 
mechanisms and event . . ^ is encouragmg especially m 

view of the negative attitude taken by the more behaviour- 
istically-inclined psychologists. 

> G G Femald " Character «5 Intelligence in Personality Studies," 
JoumtU of Abnormal Psychology, 1920 Vol xv 
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It is not to be overlooked, however, that in their general 
use of the word character, clinicians, social workers, adminis- 
trators, and others who represent the practical sphere of life, 
have no clear-cut conception to work on, but understand by 
the term a conglomeration of numerous traits and quahties. 
Femald, for instance, regards intelligence as the capacity or 
degree of personahty, and character as the quality of person- 
ahty, and on the strength of this division, he makes the rather 
suggestive remark that “ character modifications continue to 
be reflected in behaviour after mtelligence development 
ceases " ^ 

Spoilt by Ethical Atmosphere. The most general use of 
the word *' character ’’ in everyday life is invanably coloured 
with moral predicates We may think of a man as having a poor 
memory, we may be aware that our fnend cannot concentrate, 
that his perception is slow, without his mcurring our dis- 
pleasure, but no sooner do we discover some weakness about 
his character than we are led to take an altogether different 
attitude Not only do we begin to rely less and less upon him, 
but we treat him as if he himself is to blame for the particular 
defect. 

The popular mind has never distmguished more than two 
kinds of characters They were either good or bad, strong or 
weak, noble or base, of a high or a low type , and all these 
predicates are appraisals rather than statements of facts 
To say that a man has no character is a euphemistic equivalent 
for the expression that he has a low type of character, and 
again, when Pope describes women as having no character at 
all, meaning that they are fickle and inconstant, the utterance 
again occurs in a shghtly derogatory sense. All such references 
are calculated to evoke m the listener or reader a certain 
attitude or indicate that the speaker or writer has assumed 
such and such a position. 

‘ G G Femald "Character as an Integral Mentality Function," 
Mental Hygiene, 1916 Vol it, p 452 
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It seems to be this very drcumstance, however, that proved 
detrimental to the groivth of the study of character. Just 
because it was bom or bred in an ethical milieu, the psycho- 
logist would be apt to disown it as spurious, while the moralist, 
on the other hand, after fully adoptmg it, would be prone to 
spoil It through sheer over-indulgence. Thus we see that 
between the neglect of a prejudiced parent and the exaggerated 
attentions of a zealous foster-parent, an arrested development 
has been the lot of our subject And the more strongly 
moralists emphasized the cardmal importance of character for 
ethics, and incidentally in so doing encroached on the territory 
of other people, the more were experimental psychologists 
inchned to dtsp>ose of the whole matter with a word or two, 
sometimes barely mentioning such terms as character, tempera- 
ment, and even self and personality, although more recently 
the latter concept has come to swallow up the other three. 

In the present work only the strictly psychological phase of 
character wiU be discussed The ethical and pedagogical 
aspects that deal with character-bmlding and for the most 
part contain hortatory appeals m behalf of the moral life do 
not enter here Nor will the psychotechnical side of character 
be gone into at present. It is qmte obvious that the theoretical 
examination of character must antedate both these inquiries, 
and more especially the latter 
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THE LITERARY CHARACTEROLOGISTS 

Dawn of Choractendogy. The history of the study of 
character is probably as old as mankind So soon as our remote 
ancestors began to associate with one another m vanous 
activities, it was inevitable that certam rough generalizations 
should be made and handed down from generation to genera- 
tion With the advent of Greek culture, the study became 
more articulate ; and the third century b c, marks the 
beginning of a senous approach to the subject — but from 
two different avenues This bifurcated course with occasional 
mtertwinmg has continued to this very day. 

Double Approach to Subject. The hterary avenue which 
requires the penetration and mtuitive synthesis of the 
worldly mind has b^en trodden on even by some of the 
biblical writers as may be attested by the wisdom of 
Ecclesiastes, Proverbs, and the utterances of Ben-Sirach in 
the Apocryphal books These Hebrew authors m their 
quaint characterization of the fool, the scoffer, the wise 
man, the God-feanng person, the virtuous woman, etc , 
Plato in his dialogues, and more particularly Aristotle in his 
Nicomachean Ethics, present portraits of universal types The 
fine delineation of the magnanimous man or the classification 
of angry people in his chapter on gentleness immediately 
tempts us to regard Aristotle as the founder of the dynasty 
which m reality began with his pupil and successor, the learned 
Theophrastus, who, m a senes of thirty sketches of human 
types, took his place at once as the pioneer in characterology. 

The semi-scientific path which, after considerable meander- 
ing, opened up into the highway of modem endocrinology was, 
as is well-known, cleared by Hippocrates, whose theory of 
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the humors as the basis of our temperaments has, except for 
the modification of the Graeco-Roman physician Galen, a 
few centuries later, withstood the onslaughts of time perhaps 
more successfully than any other ancient doctrme 
Theophrastus as Pioneer on DescriptiTe side. The tradition 
inaugurated by Theophrastus concerned itself with merely 
describing the various characters ; and its votaries certainly 
gave evidence of understanding the men and women they came 
in contact with It is thanks to these wnters of antiquity 
and their imitators that we can say with a high degree of 
confidence that human nature, though ages and oceans apart, 
IS about the same wherever found, i e., the same differences 
among individuals will be discovered whether they be ancient 
Greeks or twentieth century Amencans — a fact which would 
have mterested the ninety-nme year old Theophrastus (at the 
time he wrote his Characters) even more than that which, 
as he tells us in his proem, forever puzzled him, viz 
“ Why it IS that while all Greece hes under the same sky 
and all the Greeks are educated alike, it has befallen us to 
have characters variously constituted”. 

Take for instance the followmg portrayal of the flatterer, 
and ask yourself whether its remoteness in time and place 
from our present environment makes it a whit less reahstic 
than any modem account could be 

Flattery may be considered as a mode of companionship 
degrading but profitable to him who flatters 
The Flatterer is a person who will say as he walks with 
another, “ Do you observe how people are lookmg at you 
This happens to no man m Athens but you A compliment 
weis paid to you yesterday in the Porch More than thirty 
persons were sitting there , the question was started, 
Who IS our foremost man ? Everyone mentioned you 
first, and ended by coming back to your name ” With these 
and the like words, he remove a morsel of wool from 
his patron’s coat , or if a speck of chaff has been laid 
on the other’s hair by the wmd, he will pick it off . adding 
with a laugh, " Do you see ? Because I have not met 
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you for two days, you have had your beard full of white 
hairs ; although no one has darker hair for his years than 
you ’’ Then he will request the company to be silent 
while the great man is speakmg, and will praise him, 
too, in his heanng, and mark his approbation at a pause 
with "True ” , or he will laugh at a frigid joke, and stuff 
his doak into his mouth as if he could not repress his 
amusement. He will request those whom he meets to 
stand still until " his Honour " has passed He will buy 
apples and pears and brmg them in and give to the children 
m the father’s presence , addmg with kisses, ‘ Chicks 
of a good father ’’ Also when he assists at the purchase 
of slippers, he will declare that the foot is more shapely 
than the shoe If his patron is approaching a friend, he 
will run forward and say, “ He is coming to you,” and 
then turning back, “ I lave aimounced you " He is just 
the person, too, who can run errands to the Women’s 
Market without drawing breath He is the first of the 
guests to praise the wme , and to say, as he reclines next 
the host, " How dehcate is your fare ' ’’ and (taking up 
something from the table) “Now this — ^how excellent 
it IS I ’’ He will ask his friend if he is cold, and if he would 
like to put on something more , and before the words are 
spoken, will wrap him up Moreover he will lean towards 
his ear and whisper with him , or will glance at him as 
he talks to the rest of the company He will take the 
cushions from the slave in the theatre, and spread them 
on the .seat with his own hands He will say that his 
patron’s house is well built, that his land is well planted, 
and that his portrait is like 

In .short the Flatterer may be observed saying and 
doing all things by which he conceives that he will gain 
favour 

Nature of Literary Method. What the literary charactero- 
logists have done, then, is to label a mode of behaviour 
according as it affects others and then proceed to descnbe the 
essentials of this mode of behaviour. The list of such modes 
of behaviour must naturally remam arbitrary, and as we shall 
presently see, this is the chief fault of that extensive school 
The trend which the study of temperament has taken, on the 
other hand, is bound up with the more scientific purpose of 
explaining differences in tjqies Hence the classification. 
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to begin with, must be condensed and attached to some 
correlational scheme. In this way, Galen was able to assign 
a definite cause for each of the four outstanding types of 
individuals in the preponderance of the so-called bodily 
humors. The sanguine person, alwa3rs full of enthusiasm, was 
said to owe his temperament to the strength of the blood, 
the melanchohc's sadness was supposed to be due to the over- 
functioning of the black bile, the choleric’s irritabihty was 
attnbuted to the predominance of the yellow bile in the 
body, while the phlegmatic person’s apparent slowness and 
apathy were traced to the influence of the phlegm. 

But to revert to the fundamental differences between the 
two approaches to the study of mdividual types, the one 
leadmg to the descnphon of a large number of characters, the 
other calling for the explanahon of a limited number of qualities 
on a physical basis, we note that throughout its long history 
the subject, or perhaps one should say the twin subjects, had 
its two lines of followers without it becoming apparent until 
comparatively recently that after all temperament ivas bound 
up with the affective side of man, while character hud its beifu; 
in a universe of condui t 

Limitations of Theophrastus’ Method. The limitations of the 
literary and descriptive characterologists can be gathered from 
an analy.sis of the titles m Theophrastus’ sketches and are 
even more obvious in the host of imitators w’ho introduced 
many new characters. In the first place, no one could venture 
to claim that Theophrastus has included all, or the majority, 
or even the most important human characters in his book 
Furthermore, in spite of his gift for definition which seems 
to have been pecuhar to the Greek philosophers, the desenp- 
tion which follows his definition docs not always correspond 
with it But worse still, a number of the statements made in 
the vanous sketches might fit any one of several characters 
There is considerable overlapping m the relatively small 
number of sketches. Much of what the boastful man and the 
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vulgarian are guilty of doing, the boor will do also ; and how 
can we draw the line, notwithstanding the topical definitions, 
between the unreasonable man and the offensive person, 
between the garrulous man and the loquacious man ? 

In addition, Theophrastus' conception of character is a 
rather miscellaneous one. The offensive man who is charged 
with a " distressing neglect of the person ” is treated in the 
same series as the flatterer and the patron of rascals. Yet a 
little reflection will make it clear that the flatterer is cnticized, 
not because of his actions but for his motives, while the 
offensive man is blamed for his actions only, as he certamly 
does not intend to be offensive Again, these qualities which 
are universal can hardly be compared with such a circum- 
scnbed trait as the patronizmg of rascals , and the disciples 
of Theophrastus of whom there have been many, beginning 
with the Renaissance, are even more open to this objection 

It is extremely difficult to detemune just where to begin in 
the history of modem characterology,* for there is much 

1 Aldington's Book of Chcwacters, published quite recently, is 
the best source-book of that kind In this painstaking compilation, 
the author has brought together some live hundred short character 
studies from the time of Theophrastus to the eighteenth century 
British and French writers Had he chosen to expand the volume, he 
doubtless would have added to his material several sources which we 
now miss in his anthology, such as The English Theophrastus (or the 
manners of the age being the modern characters of the court, the town and 
the city), published in 1702 and attnbuted to Abel Boyer , Characters — 
transcnpt made by and for the Reverend Philip Bliss , Confused 
Characters of Conceited Coxcombs, by “ Verax Philobasileus ” (1661) 
and some of the lively descriptions m The Lover, one of Steele's numerous 
periodicals 

George Eliot’s Impressions of Theophrastus Such, Thackeray’s 
Book of Snobs, and Gay’s Miniature Pictures (1781) might be 
added to the list Fawcett’s Social Silhouettes portrays American 
characters of recent years, by throwing into relief some special foible 
of the heroes and heroines 

On the other hand, we must not supjiose that every book labelled 
" Characters ’’ or ’’ Charactenstics ” properly falls into our discourse 
Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, and also his Second Characters, treat of 
subjects entirely different from that under discussion, as does Carlyle’s 
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depiction of traits to be found m nearly every genre of wnting 
It is possible to begin with Chaucer as at any rate the first 
English sketcher of characters His portraits of the merchant, 
the lawyer, the nun, the haberdasher, the friar, etc., are vivid 
descnptions of those types, even though they are too highly 
saturated with local color and too deeply cast in a narrative 
mould to possess any psychological value for our purpose. 
A forhort must the two pamphlets which appeared about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, Awdeley’s Fratermty of 
Vagabonds and Harman’s Caveat or Warning for Cursetors.h^ 
ruled out of this category They possess the germ of this 
t3rpe of writing, but lack the synthesis of characterization 
First Attempts at Chaiacterology in England. Ben Jon- 
son, though not ostensibly engaged m character writing, 
IS perhaps the first English man of letters to have 
tackled this type of hterature, and both m his Cynthia’s 
Revels and Every Man Out of his Humor, he has given some 
excellent sketches which are, however, on the whole bare 
outlines rather than finished poi traits 
Hall’s Characterismes of Verlues and Vices, published in 1608, 
while patterned after Theophrastus, not only lacks his direct- 
ness but IS influenced in its moralizmg by some of the biblical 
books like Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes — a fact which 
seems to have escaped the classical scholar Jebb in his intro- 
duction to the translation of Theophrastus 1 Hence Hall’s 
rhetoric and hankering after antithesis, which Jebb with all 
his fine critical sense is at a loss to explain 

Sir Thomas Overbury and his associates whose collection 
appeared in 1614 (Characters or Witty Descriptions of the 
Properties of Sundry Persons) have added a decided literary 

Characteristics Hazhtt’s Characteristics offers some tangential contact 
at least with the main problems of motivation, while Madame De 
Puisieux' Les Caractires, spoken of again toward the end of this chapter, 
IS apparently calculated to bring to mind the brilliancy of La Bruyhre’s 
famous work by that name, without, however, resembling the latter in 
any other respect 
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flavor to the simple wisdom of their predecessors. In the 
eighty sketches which make up that collection, few are of 
universal characters. Many are odd and complex characteriza- 
tions, such as "A Drunken Dutchman Resident in England ”, 
" A Button Maker of Amsterdam ”, " A Braggadochio 
Welshman”, "A French Cook”, "An Almanac Maker”. 
There has been a departure from the original plan of Theo- 
phrastus in that different calhngs and stations in life are 
introduced ; the tailor, the sailor, the soldier, the tinker, the 
footman, etc Compansons are mstituted by Overbury in 
fehcitous metaphor. "The virtuous widow,” for instance, 
" is the palm tree that thrives not after the supplanting of her 
husband. For her children's sake she first mames, for she 
married that she might have children, and for their sakes she 
mames no more. She is hke the purest gold, only employed 
for pnnce’s medals, she never receives but one man’s 
impression”. The ordinary widow, however, described in 
the next sketch, “ is hke the herald’s hearse cloth ; she serves 
to many funerals, with very httle altenng the color. The end 
of her husband begins in tears, and the end of her tears begins 
m a husband . Her chiefest pnde is in the multitude of her 
suitors , and by them she gams ; for one serves to draw on 
another, and with one at last she shoots out another, as boys 
do pellets in eldem guns ” (This last thought was borrowed 
by other character wnters ) 

For our purpose, perhaps the most important item in the 
collection going under the name of Overbury, is the explana- 
tion of the threefold sense of the word character . ^ (i) " a deep 
impression ”, hke a letter m the alphabet , (2) " an impress or 
short emblem, in little comprehendmg much ” ; (3) " a picture 
(real or personal) quaintly drawn, m various colors, all of them 

* The Earl of Shaftesbury m The Second Characters (Rand's edition, 
p 90} appears to have had these three senses in mind, hence the title 
of his book, but he fails to distinguish them clearly, and the third 
meaning as given by Overbury is entirely missing in Shaftesbury's 
definitions 
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heightened by one shadowing ” ; and the author synthesizes 
all three senses with this harmonic turn, “ It is a quamt and 
soft touch of many strings, all Glutting up m one musical 
close ; it is wit’s descant on any plain song ” 

The sermomzmg note is agam struck in Nicholas Breton’s 
collection, which though appearing the following year (1615), 
IS a relapse to a medieval conception What the author 
thinks of a parasite, a drunkard, a coward, a fool, a beggar, 
and an " atheist or most bad man ” is much in the way of 
plain invective, and his reflections are highly subjective. 

Psychological Penetration ol Earle’s Sketches. John 
Earle, on the other hand, is a worthy descendant of 
Theophrastus, but whereas the latter describes the behaviour 
of his characters in particular instances, Earle tells us what 
they do in general There is perhaps less wit m his Mtero- 
cosmographte (1628) than m the Overbury collection, but 
there is a great deal more poise and sound judgment. His titles 
are less whimsically chosen and his pictures developed with 
greater finish If Overbury is more worldly, Earle is more of a 
sage, displaying no cynicism His paradoxes and epigrams 
are of a scintillating kind and are yet not exaggerated 

A self-conceited man is one that knows himself so 
well that he does not know himself Too excellent well- 
dones have undone him He is now become his 

own book which he pores on continually, yet like a truant 
reader skips over the harsh places and surveys only that 
which IS pleasant In the spe^ation of his own good parts 
his eyes, like a drunkard, see all double, and his forces 
like an old man’s spectacles, make a great letter in a small 
pnnt . His walk is still m the fashion of a march, 
and like his opinion unaccompanied, with his eyes most 
fixed upon his own person, or on others with reflection 
to himself 

“ The world’s wise man is an able and sufficient wicked 
man It is a proof of his sufficiency that he is not called wicked 
but wise . . . His conclusion is commonly one of these two, 
either a great man or hanged.” 
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A flatterer is a dunce to him for he can tell him nothing 
but what he knew before and yet he loves him too 
because he is like himself. . . . 

"The pretender to leammg is one that would make all 
others more fools than himself, for though he knows nothing, 
he would not have the world know so much He conceits 
nothing m learning but the opimon, which he seeks to purchase 
without it, though he might with less labor cure his ignorance 
than hide it " 

“ The affected man is an extraordinary man in ordinary 
things, one that would go a strain beyond himself and is 
caught in it A man that overdoes all things with great 
solemnity of circumstance and whereas with more negligence 
he might pass better, makes himself with a great deal of 
endeavor ridiculous ” 

Earle refers to the bowlmg alley as a place where there are 
three things thrown away besides bowls, viz , " time, money 
and curses ’’ and the last ten for one It is there that one can 
best discover friends " especially m the losers, where you have 
a fine vanety of impatience, whilst some fret, some rail, 
some swear and others more ridiculously comfort themselves 
with philosophy " In this sentence, Earle seems to allude to 
the four temperaments m this order («) the melancholic, 
(6) the sanguine, (c) the cholenc and (<f) the phlegmatic 
Typical Chaiaoierizations Display Analytic Sense. One 
IS safe, I believe, m regardmg Earle as the most psycho- 
logical of all the British literary characterologists First of all 
he IS comprehensive m his characterizations, instead of selectmg 
only two or three elements to enlarge on , but more than that 
he IS analytic. The pictures of his plausible man and meddhng 
man which are reproduced here easily rank with any portrait 
drawn by Theophrastus 

A Plausible Man 

Is one that would fain run an even path in the world, 
and jut against no man His endeavor is not to offend. 
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and his aim the general oj^on. His conversation is a 
ifinH of continued compliment, and his hfe a practice of 
maimers. Tlie relation he bears to others, a kmd of 
fashionable respect, not fri^dship but friendliness, whidi 
is equal to all and general, and his kmdnesses seldom 
exceed courtesies. He loves not deeper mutualities, 
because he would not take sides, nor hazard himself on 
displeasures, which he prindpaUy avoids. At your first 
acquamtance with him he is exceedmg kmd and friendly, 
and at your twentieth meeting after but friendly still 
He has an excellent command over his patience and tongue, 
espeaally the last, which he accommodates always to the 
times and persons, and speaks seldom what is sincere, 
but what is civil He is one that uses all companies, drinks 
all healths, and is reasonable cool in all religions. (He 
considers who are friends to the company, and speaks 
well where he is sure to hear of it agam.) He can hsten to 
a foolish discourse with an applausive attention, and conceal 
his laughter at nonsense Silly men much honour and 
esteem him, because by his fair reasoning with them as 
with men of understandmg, he puts them mto an errdneous 
opinion of themselves, and mak^ them forwarder hereafter 
to their own discovery. He is one rather well thought on 
than beloved, and that love he has is more of whole 
companies together than any one m particular Men 
gratify him notwithstandmg with a good report, and 
whatever vices he has besides, yet having no enemies, 
he IS sure to be an honest fellow. 

A Meddling Man 

Is one that has nothing to do with his busmess, and yet 
no man busier than he, and his busmess is most m his face 
He is one who thrusts himself violently into all employments, 
unsent for, unfeed, and many times unthankt , and his 
part in it is only an eager busthng, that rather keeps ado 
than does an3rthmg. He will take you aside, and question 
you of your affair, and listen with both ears, and look 
earnestly, and then it is nothmg so much yours as his. 
He snatches what you are doing out of your hands, and 
cries " Give it me and does it worse, and lays an engage- 
ment upon you too, and you must thank him for his pains. 
He lays you down an hundred wild plots, all impossible 
things, which you must be ruled by perforce, and he delivers 
them with a serious and counselling foreheaid ; and there is 
a great deal more wisdom in this forehead than his head. 
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He will woo for you, solicit for you, and woo you to suffer 
him ; and scarce an3rthing done, wherein his letter, or 
his journey, or at least himself is not seen, if he have no 
task in it -else, he will rail yet on some side, and is often 
beaten when he need not. Such men never thoroughly 
weigh any business but are forward only to show their 
zeal, when many times this forwardness s^ils it, and then 
they cry they have done what they can, that is, as much 
hurt. Wise men still deprecate these men’s l^dnesses 
and are beholding to them rather to let them alone ; as 
being one trouble more in all busmess, and which a man 
shall be hardest rid of. 

Similarly his characterization of the rash man, the affected 
man, the flatterer, the foolishly reserved man who is " a fool 
with discretion,” the discontented man, the mere great man 
and the coward who himself “is most commonly fierce 
against the coward ... for the opinion of valor is a good 
protection to those who dare not use it ..." are all not 
without psychological interest 
Although Earle has been dwelt on at greater length than 
was intended, it will be in place perhaps to cite his description 
of the staid man who might, m our own day, be regarded 
as the man of character. 

A Stayed Man 

Is a man . one that has taken order with himself, and 
sets a rule to those lawlessnesses withm him ' whose life 
is distinct and m method, and his actions, as it were, 
cast up before : not loosed mto the world's vanities, but 
gathered up and contracted m his station not scattered 
into many pieces of businesses, but that one course he takes, 
goes through with. A man firm and standing m his purposes, 
not heaved off with each wind and passion : that squares 
his expence to his coffers, and makes the total first, and 
then the items. One that thinks what he does, and does 
what he says, and foresees what he may do before he 
purposes One whose “ if I can '* is more than another’s 
assurance ; and his doubtful tale before some men’s 
protestations — ^this is confident of nothmg in futurity, 
yet his conjectures oft true prophecies ; — that makes a 
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pause still betwixt his ear and belief, and is not too hasty 
to say after others One whose tongue is strung up like 
a clock till the time, and then strikes, and says much when 
he little — that can see the truth betwixt two 

wrangles, and sees them agree even in that they fall 
out upon • that speaks no rebellion in a bravery or talks 
big from the spirit of sack. A man cool and temperate in 
his passions, not easily betrayed by his choler — that vies 
not oath with oath, nor heat with heat, but replies calmly 
to an angry man, and is too hard for him too — that can 
come fairly off from captams* companies, and neither drink 
nor quarrel. One whom no ill hunting sends home dis- 
contented, and makes him swear at his dogs, and family 
One not hasty to pursue the new fashion, nor yet affectedly 
true to his old round breeches . but gravely handsome, 
and to his place, which suits him better than his taylor . 
active in the world without disquiet, and careful without 
misery ; yet neither ungulphy m his pleasure, nor a seeker 
of business, but has his hour W both A man that seldom 
laughs violently, but his mirth is a cheerful look of a 
composed and settled countenance, not set, nor much 
alterable with sadness or ]oy. He affects nothing so wholly, 
that he must be a miserable man when he loses it , but 
fore-thmks what will come hereafter, and spares fortune 
his thanks and curses One that loves his credit, not his 
word reputation ; yet can save both without a duel. Whose 
entertainments to greater men are respectful, not com- 
phmentary , and to his friends plain, not rude A good 
husband, father, master , that is, without doting, pampering 
familiarity. A man well poised in all humours, in whom 
nature shewed most geometry, and he has not spoilt the 
work A man of more wisdom than wittiness, and brain 
than fancy ; and abler to an5rthing than to make verses 

The Logician of diaracterologists. The distinctive feature 
of Thomas Fuller’s few character studies is the classificatory 
tendency. The writers before him, and indeed even those 
who followed him, spoke of whole classes with one sweep. 
At most, they divided their characters into good or bad, or 
excellent and ordinary, such as the virtuous widow and the 
ordmary widow, the mere dull physioan and the surgeon ; 
but Fuller is the logician of the seventeenth century character 
portrayers His definitions are cast in a philosophical mould. 
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" The liar is one that makes a trade to sell falsehoods with 
intent to deceive." " The harkit is one that herself is both 
merchant and merchandise which she selleth for profit and 
hath pleasure given her mto the bargain, and yet remains 
a great loser." Thus he daffies and sub-classifies his bars 
and favorites, and is always anxious to discriminate between 
terms. 

In Samuel Butler we have the most pretentious character 
wnter of the period. Some of his sketches are ventable essays. 
The most psychological of these treat of the proud man, the 
philosopher, the fantastic, the melancholy man, the curious 
man, the fanatic, the prater, the medicine-taker (who m our 
own day would be called the neurotic) and the over-doer. 

Richard Flecknoe's Entgmattcal Characters (1658) may be 
cited here only because of one truly psychological drawing 
which the book contains, vis , Of One Who Troubles Herself 
With Everything 

Decline of Character Writing in Eighteenth Centnry. The 

eighteenth century did not see such a luxuriant crop of 
hterary characterologists as its predecessor The English 
Theophrastus or the Manners of the Age (anonymous) pubhshed 
in 1702, is far from bearmg out its title. The book is rather 
a collection of sparkling sayings and epigrams derived from 
many sources, particularly from La Rochefoucauld; and 
even the author’s own reflections are patterned after the 
French so-called moralists, and adapted to the taste of the 
English readers, with perhaps a pmch of stronger seasoning 
To quote only one or two remarks of this acute observer who 
wrote more than two hundred years ago . " To give a true 
reason of constancy and inconstancy is more the busmess of an 
anatomist or naturalist than of a moral philosopher, for 
they rather depend upon the frame of the body than the 
constitution of the mmd ... If divorce was to be come by 
without the trouble of suing for an Act of Parhament, 
't would raise the pleasures of a married life and smk the delights 
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of intrigumg.’’ As a critic of society, the author can well 
take his place with the most uncompronusmg of to-day. 

Chaxacter Dcawing in the Periodical Eisay. Steele and 
Addison, through the medium of the various periodicals 
which are assoaated with their names : the TaUer, the 
spectator, the Guardian, and the Lover, have contnbuted a 
number of both character and portrait studies of which 
Addison’s “ Character of a Salamander " m the Spectator 
is a remarkable anticipation of modem sex pathology, as may 
be observed from the followmg quotation : 

There is a Species of Women, whom I shall distinguish 
by the name of Salamanders. Now a Salamander is a kind 
of Heroine in Chastity, that treads upon Fire and hves in 
the midst of Flames without bemg hurt. A Salamander 
knows no Distmction of Sex m those she converses with, 
grows famihar with a Stranger at first Sight, and is not 
so narrow-spmted as to observe whether the Person she 
talks to be in Breeches or in Petticoats She admits a 
Male Visitant to her Bed-side, plays with him a whole 
Afternoon at Pickette, walks with him two or three Hours 
by Moon-light ; and is extremely Scandalized at the 
unreasonableness of an Husband, or the Seventy of a 
Parent, that would debar the Sex from such innocent 
Liberties. Your Salamander is therefore a perpetual 
Declaimer against Jealousie, and Admirer of the French 
Good-breeding, and a great Stickler for Freedom in Con- 
versation. In short, the Salamander lives in an invincible 
State of Simphcity and Innocence , Her Constitution is 
preserv'd in a kind of natural Frost , She wonders what 
People mean by Temptations , and defies Mankind to do 
their worst. Her Chastity is engaged m a constant Ordeal, 
or fiery Trial , (like good Queen Emma) the pretty Innocent 
walks blindfold among burning Plough-shares, without 
being scorched or singed by them. 

Mandeville the Trenchant. If I make a slight digression 
here in the subject matter, while yet keepmg to the chrono- 
logical order of the authors, to consider the work of Bernard 
de Mandeville, it is because that fearless and ruthless dissector 
of society presents an unvarnished picture of human nature 
and offers, incidentally, some observations which may be 
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applied in the view on chaxacter set forth in this book. 
Mandeville. whose fame is due to his FaUe of the Bees, may 
be regarded as the English counterpart of the French hteraiy 
moralists. La Rochefoucauld, La Bruy^e and Rousseau, 
to whom, as his name suggests, he is most probably related 
racially. To the critical spirit which inspired the former 
two wnters, however, he bimgs a discursive method which 
renders his quasi-nihilistic views even more efficaaous. Like 
his French fellow-believers, he indicts man en masse, claiming 
that the "moral virtues are the political ofispnng which 
flattery begot upon pride ” 

'* There is no man," he continues to say, " of what capacity 
or penetration soever that is wholly proof against the 
witchcraft of flattery, if artfully performed and smted to 
his abilities 

A Precotaor of Nietoche. In his thoroughgoing Enquiry 
into the Ortgtn of Moral Vtrtue, he as much as denies the 
existence of this quality, except in an artificial sense. We 
must keep this in mind as bearing on the central discussion 
of character in Chapter IX. How does he achieve his end 
By analyzing generally accepted virtues into their mental 
components and in the light of the situation of which they 
are a part 

Pity, though It is the most gentle and the least 
mischievous of all our passions, is yet as much a frailty 
of our nature eis anger, pnde or fear. The weakest minds 
have generally the greatest share of it, for which reason 
none are more compassionate than women and children 
... It is an impulse of nature that consults neither the 
public interest nor our own reason, it may produce evil 
as well as good. It has helped to destroy the honour of 
virgins, and corrupted the mtegnty of judges , and whoever 
acts from it as a prmciple, what good soever he may bring 
to the society, has notbmg to boast of but that he has 
mdulged a passion that has happened to be beneficial 
to the public There is no merit in saving an innocent 
babe ready to drop into the fire , the action is neither 
good nor bad, and what benefit soever the infant 
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received we only obliged otu^lves; for to have seen it fall, 
and not striven to hinder it, would have caused a pain, 
which self-preservation compelled us to prevent - nor has 
a rich prodigal, that happens to be of a commiseratmg 
temper, and loves to gratify his passions, greater virtue to 
boast of, when he relieves an object of compassion with 
what to himself is a tnfle. 

Asylum in Beligian. Mandeville is ready to admit that 
the case of the man who, from his love of goodness, can part 
with what he values himself is different ; yet even such a one 
derives pleasure out of the act by contemplatmg his own 
worth, which contemplation is a sign of pnde Thus has 
Spmoza's dictum that " virtue is its own reward " paled under 
the searchlight of Mandeville who, however, fearmg lest his 
negativism has led him too far, turns to " true religion ’’ for 
his solution and salvation. To sum up Mandeville's position ; 
Mankmd has essentially one character, manifesting itself in 
various phases of weakness or frailty. Not reason but passions 
govern us, hence our only refuge is in gmdance of the Deity. 
And if we doubt the smcenty of Mandeville’s injunction, 
as there is reason to do, we must conclude that the author 
of the celebrated FaHe of the Bees is a follower of Mephisto- 
pheles in his moral nihilism. 

A SCEPTIC TO THE BESCUE OF HUMAN VALUES 

It will be surprising to some that the great sceptic David 
Hume should come to the defence of human dignity in almost 
the same words as his French contemporary Vauvenargues, 
who was the sanest of the French hterary morahsts.^ With his 
characteristic common sense, this philosopher, the chief 
opponent of the Common Sense School, recognizes that “ it is 
that comparison " between one animal and another or others 
of the same species “ which regulates our judgment concerning 
its greatness". That there is a natural difference between 
ment and demerit, virtue and vice, wisdom and folly, he 
‘ See further, sectios II of this chapter. 
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continues to say in one of his minor essays Of (he Dignity or 
Meanness of Human Nature, " no reasonable man will deny : 
yet it is evident that in affixing the term, which denotes either 
our approbation or blame, we are commonly more influenced 
by comparison than by any fixed unalterable standard in 
the nature of things.” 

The incisive logic of Hume's argument to refute the cynicism 
of many hterary |fliilosophers is so rarely referred to in spite 
of its analytical masterliness that I cannot forbear to quote 
several passages from this essay. Perhaps no one has brought 
out the issue so clearly as did Hume, and no one has in my 
estimation been more successful in turning the tables on the 
doubting and therefore doubtful moralists than was this 
sceptic who was viewed with such concern by his racial fellow- 
philosophers, the members of the " Common Sense ” School, 
which m prmdple could not but receive greater impetus and 
support from its adversary’s endeavors than from the 
representations set forth by its own leaders. And it is largely 
this essay which shows many exponents of Hume's philosophy 
mistaken when they class him as a hedonist, or a utihtaiian, 
and mention him in one breath with Bentham, the Mills, and 
Spencer. Indeed Hume’s statement " I feel a pleasure in 
doing good to my friend, because I love him ; but do not love 
him for the sake of that ' pleasure ’ ” might well be mistaken 
for an utterance of Bishop Butler’s. 

A Belahve Matter. " There is much of a dispute of words 
m this controversy,” says Hume. " When a man denies the 
sincerity of all pubhc spirit of afiection to a country and com- 
mumty, I am at a loss what to think of him. Perhaps he never 
felt his passion m so clear and distmct a manner as to remove 
all his doubts concemmg its force and reality. But when he 
proceeds afterwards to reject all private friendship, if no 
interest or self-love intermix itself, I am then confident 
that he abuses terms, and confounds the ideas of things , 
since it is impossible for any one to be so selfish or rather so 
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stupid, as to make no difference between one man and another, 
and give no preference to qualities which engage his approba- 
tion and esteem. Is he also, say I, as insensible to anger as 
he pretends to be to friendship ? And does injury and wrong 
no more affect him than kmdness or benefits ’ Impossible : 
he does not know himself • he has forgotten the movements 
of his heart ; or rather, he makes use of a different language 
from the rest of his countrymen, and calls not things by their 
proper names. What say you of natural affection ? (I subjoin). 
Is that also a speaes of self-love ? Yes, all is self-love. Your 
children are loved only because they are 3murs : your friend 
for a like reason ; and your country engages you only so far 
as it has a connection with yourself Vfae the idea of self 
removed, nothing would affect you . you would be altogether 
inactive and insensible * or, if you ever give yourself any 
movement, it would only be from vanity, and a desire of 
fame and reputation to this same self I am willing, reply I, 
to receive your mterpretation of human actions, provided you 
admit the facts That species of self-love which displays 
itself m kmdness to others, you must allow to have great 
influence over human actions, and even greater, on many 
occasions, than that which remains m its ongined shape and 
form. For how few are there, havmg a family, children, and 
relations, who do not spend more on the mamtenance and 
education of these than on their own pleasures ’ This, indeed, 
you justly observe may proceed from their self-love, smce the 
prospenty of their family and friends is one, or the chief, of 
their pleasures, as well as their chief honour Be you also one 
of these selfish men, and you are sure of every one’s good 
opmion and good-will ; or, not to shock your ears with their 
expressions, the self-love of every one, and mine among the 
rest, will then inchne us to serve you, and speak well of you 
Analysis ol Fallacy. " In my opinion, there are two thmgs 
which have led astray those philosophers that have insisted 
so much on the selfishness of man In the first place, they found 
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that every act of virtue or friendship was attended with a 
secret pleasure ; whence they concluded, that friendship and 
virtue could not be disinterested. But the fallacy of this is 
obvious. The virtuous sentiment or passion produces the 
pleasure, and does not arise from it. I feel a pleasure in doing 
good to my friend, because I love him ; but do not love him 
for the sake of that pleasure. 

" In the second place, it has always been found, that the 
virtuous are far from being indifferent to praise ; and therefore 
they have been represented as a set of vainglorious men, who 
had nothing in view but the applauses of others. But this also 
is a fallacy. It is very unjust in the world, when they find any 
tincture of vamty in a laudable action, to depreciate it upon 
that account, or ascribe it entirely to that motive. The case 
IS not the same with vanity, as with other passions. Where 
avarice or revenge enters into any seemingly virtuous action, 
it is difficult for us to determine how far it enters, and it is 
natural to suppose it the sole actuatmg prmaple But vanity 
is so closely alhed to virtue, and to love the fame of laudable 
actions approaches so near the love of laudable actions for 
theu* own sake, that these passions are more capable of 
mixture, than any other kinds of affection ; and it is almost 
impossible to have the latter without some degree of the 
former Accordingly we find, that this passion for glory is 
always warped and varied according to the particular taste 
or disposition of the mind on which it falls. Nero had the same 
vamty in driving a chariot, that Trajan had in governing 
the empire with justice and abihty. To love the glory of 
virtuous deeds is a sure proof of the love of virtue.” 

Importance of Outcome. Thus does Hume vindicate the 
values which were in danger of bemg relegated to the mytho- 
logical hmbo by a set of wits whose very biilhancy occluded 
their horizon. A fundamental issue is involved here, even if 
the term character should not be restricted m the narrower 
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discrimination, especially as regards the strivings and inten- 
tions of different individuals, we might as well give up our 
quest ; for it will be quite easy by pursuing the same nihilistic 
method with respect to other qualities to show that they are 
essentially the same in all individuals, and differ but in arcum- 
stance. Clearly then there would be no room for a scheme of 
types on any basis, if we embrace this negativistic view-point. 
Hence our dwelling at length on the controversy between 
the deniers and the upholders of human values That this 
question is in no way influenced by a religious Weltanschauung 
or decided by an ethic “ from above ” is amply proven by 
Hume's protagonism on the side of the values. Surely no 
one with so much as a smattering of his hfe and philosophy 
would venture to class him with the rehgious or moral 
dogmatists. It is just because Hume was the empiricist 
par excellence that he was able to pick out the flaws in the 
reasoning of the superficial empincists who degraded the 
status of man only because they were thinkmg in terms of 
absolute standards 

Bocke Atomizes Bdiavior. Character wntmg, as an art, 
dechned in the nmeteenth century, but it did not disappear 
In the Book of Human Character (1837), by Charles Bucke, 
which IS a mine of wisdom, drawing for its ore on anecdotes 
and episodes from history and biography, we have a more 
useful type of sketch No longer do we meet with the ribaldry 
and bias of the early British character wnters Bucke, who 
is a diminutive Montaigne, in his own way, has endeavored to 
be objective m his observations, and for that reason his work 
approaches a scientific mquiry 

In the four hundred and fifty odd thimble studies, almost 
the whole gamut of human foibles and fortunes is run. By 
means of apt illustrations, Bocke treats here of persons 
whom it is difflcolt to know, who see clearly and yet represent 
superficially, those who spin too finely, those who can do little 
things greatly, who waste great powers on subordinate 
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subjects, whose politeness is altered by the mention of money, 
who think too much about the past, who are always con- 
cerning themselves about the future, who believe their own 
lies, who break ofi in the middle, who have elegant manners 
but vulgar minds, who are cruel in general yet clement in 
particular, who suspend their natural characters, who being 
innocent have no regard to appearances, etc. To be sure, the 
subject-matter of these two volumes is not altogether so 
distinctly psychological, but after due allowance is made for 
such apparently, at least for our purpose, irrelevant reflections, 
as those on " whose opinions we value only in part ", those 
" who are valued at a distance ", " who can be judged only 
in reference to their misfortune ”, etc , there is still a valuable 
residue left. 

ApptomOmPtpHum oaljnia. Bucke still remams a psycho- 
logical analyst of rare acuteness. Instead of treatmg 
characters en bloc, and following especially the general notions 
of the time, he has searched deeper mto the recesses of man, 
looking not for vices but for peculianties, contradictions, 
twists in the make-up of man, duahty of character, in this 
way really antiapatmg the Freudian movement, not forsooth 
in its principles and methods, but in noting bits of uniform 
behavior in different people, peculiarities which, though Bucke 
did not go that far, call for explanation, and which in them- 
selves are of great service m throwing important light on the 
whole life of a given individual. It is, for instance, highly 
significant that some men are great m minor things. The 
fact that Gray could turn out jierhaps the most perfect 
poem in the English language, yet could not finish his poem on 
Education because of its contemplated magnitude, is some- 
thing to be reckoned with, not only theoretically, but prac- 
tically in the guidance of talent. 

Some of the section headings m Bucke's work seem strangely 
familiar to followers of the new movement in psychology. 
I mean such headings as ” who give reasons for all they do " ; 
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•' who give wise reasons for unwise actions ” , " wise m en who 
give unwise counsel ”, and the like. 

Miscdlaiieon> Addenda. Before concluding the portion 
on the British contribution to hterary characterology, mention 
might be made of Hazhtt’s Charactensttcs, inspired by La 
Rochefoucauld's maxims. We should also refer to Thackeray's 
Book of Snobs, which, though written m a hght vein, is not 
without insight, and George Ehot’s Impressions of Theo- 
phrastus Such, not m its enturety, but in her delineations of 
Mixtus and Scintilla in “A Half-Breed”, of Touchwood's 
behaviour m " A Bad Temper ", and in the essays, " A Man 
Surprised at His Ongmality ”, " A Too Deferential Man ", 
and " The Watch-Dog of Knowledge ". Edgar Fawcett’s 
Socud Silhouettes is an excellent example of the narrative- 
sketch m Amencan hterature. 

In addition, the various collections extant on both famous 
and notonous figures, such as biographies of eccentncs, of 
scoundrels (not necessanly convicted by law) and last, but 
not least, the short character studies and silhouettes of 
notables which the English literature of the seventeenth 
century abounds m. 

ESTIMATE OF BRITISH CHABACTEBOLOOISTS 

The chief defect of the British character writers of the 
seventeenth century, with the possible exception of Earle and 
Overbury, is the want of a serious purpose in their approach, 
as IS well illustrated by the fact that The Whimsies, published 
in 1631,^ and attributed to Richard Brathwait, contains a 
senes of twenty-four characters according to the alphabet, 
such as an " Almanack-maker ”, “ A Ballad-monger ”, " A 
Corranto Comer ”, " A Decoy ”, an " Exchange man ”, a 
" Forester ”, a " Gamester ”, etc 

‘ Repnnted m twenty-six copies only, with a preface by J O 
Ralhwell, 1859 
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Iftaence ot Cbanuiier Sketch. The dedicatoty epistle of 
this anon 3 mious writer is from the present standpoint more 
significant than most of the characters depicted . “ What else 
are characters," we read in this epistle, " hut stamps or 
impressions, noting such an especial place, person or ofi&ce , 
and leavmg such a mark or cognizance upon it, as the conceit 
may neither taste of too much lightness nor the close of so witty 
an observance leave too much bitterness, nor the whole passage 
or series inclme to too much dullness ? . . Strong lines have 
been in request ; but they grew disrelishing, because they 
smelled too much of the lamp and opinionate singulanty. 
Clinchings likewise were held nimble flashes , but affectation 
spoiled all, and discovered their levity." 

Alas, this author, who knows so well what is desirable and 
yet adopts a puerile method in practice, may truly say of 
himself' 

Video meltora proboque 
Pejora sequor 

“ He writes best " we are told by this sage, " that affects 
least and effects most. . . . This hath been ever my maxim, 
that singularity and affectations are antipodes to judgment 
and discretion. Self-opmion makes a man’s self his own 
minion. He is the true emblem of Narcissus, and dotes more 
on his own shadow than on others' substance " 
Asamatteroffact,"Chtus-Alexandrmus," the pseudonymous 
author, has put his finger on the weak spot of English character 
wntmg during that period, which for the most part consisted 
of squibs and lampoons often garnished with disgusting 
profanity and such devices as puns, assonance, aUiteration, 
and other effects of a low order 
Chief Fanlt of British Character Writers. Such is true 
especially of books like Confused Characters of Conceited 
Coxcombs by “ Verax Philobasileus ", published m i66i,^ 

* Repnnted in twenty-six copies only, with a preface by J. O. 
Halliwell, 1859. 
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and the motley transcript collection of Phihp Bliss entitled 
Characters ^ The former, addressing himself to the " facetious 
reader”, justifies his mvective by pleading that since 
" characters are descriptions and when the persons described 
prove vicious and vam, excuse me gentle reader, if this 
treatise prove so likewise ” 

It would be only right to state that most of the character 
writers discussed are possessed of a fine style, emplo3nng an 
excellent diction and happy metaphor. As pamphleteers they 
are in their element ; but as psychological draughtsmen they 
are failures because they express their own emotions mstead 
of observing universal traits. At the bottom of this short- 
commg IS provtndaltty or perhaps insularity. For the British, 
character wnting is a game which may be started anywhere 
and left off anywhere. Their skill is incontestable, but what 
they lack is a sense of direction The French writers manifest 
a far more serious purpose seeking that which is common to 
men and women of all countries even if they see them only 
through the medium of their own countrymen. The British, 
with the exception of Earle, are apt to make much of the 
individual idiosyncrasies ; the French perceive the peculiarities 
of the type, even where they depict an individual. 


CHARACTER WRITING IN FRANCE 

The nation which, next to the English, cultivated the 
portraiture of human traits is the French. It would take us 
too far afield to comment on the racial differences as revealed 
by the character writings of the two peoples, but one can 
hardly dispute the fact that there are such differences, one 

' For good reasons this transcript though published was never 
printed. 
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of the most striking being the seriousness with which the 
French characterologists approach their task, as compared 
with the levity of the English, except in the case of the 
exhortative writers who border on tedious sermonizing. 

LaBoobetoiicaiild. The giant in French character portrayal 
IS of course La Bruyke, but we must not forget that Molly's 
characters, for instance Alceste m Le Misanthrope, or Tartuffe, 
are hfe pictures whose behavior intrigues us as students of 
human character even more than their comical situations 
entertain us as spectators Nor must we lose sight of that 
shrewd observer of soaety. La Rochefoucauld, whose shafts 
forever tend to hurt our self-regard. It is true he speaks of 
human nature in general and is apt to slur individual 
differences, yet in probing the mainspnngs of action, he 
constantly bnngs before us certam principles of motivation 
which are germane to our subject. In this respect, cunously 
enough, he happens to come nearer our territory m his 
Pmsies which he has either suppressed or materially altered 
in the later edition of his mam work, than m the Maxtmes 
for which he is chiefly known. 

How true, e g , is this thought of La Rochefoucauld's even 
in our own day of alleged predictabihty of human behaviour. 
" Prudence is raised to the skies ; there is no end to the praises 
which are sung to it It is the guide of our actions and conduct. 
It is the master of fortime. It shapes the destiny of empires. 
Without it, we are beset with all the evils With it we have all 
the good in the world, and as a poet once said, if we but possess 
prudence we lack no divmity, as if to say that we find in pru- 
dence all the assistance which we ask of the gods And yet the 
most consummate prudence cannot make any guarantees in 
regard to the slightest effect in the world, since operatmg on 
matenal so c hanging and so unknown as man is, it cannot exe- 
cute with certamty a smgle one of his projects." {Pensies, 20 ) 
In spite of this, the French wit seems to beheve in a 
determmistic, or rather in this case, fatalistic philosophy, for. 
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sa3rs he in another place, " notwithstandmg a certain amount 
of uncertitude and variation iidiich is apparent in the world, 
there may yet be observed a definite secret concatenation and 
order regulated for all times by Providence, which brings 
it about that everything marches along in proper place and 
follows the course of its destiny." (Pmsies, 69.) 

Needless to say, many of La Rochefoucauld’s severe and 
most parti pns judgments m the interest of his doctrme 
that egoism is the sole root of all our actions may be taken 
with a grain of salt by modem psychology. When, for instance, 
he traces curiosity back to the selfish impulse of appearmg 
superior to others, he fails to examine this universal tendency 
as manifested by mfants, animals, and savages, who are not 
yet tainted with the vices of a civilization as La Rochefoucauld 
sees it. Nor does he appreciate that curiosity expresses itself 
m a vanety of ways and is not confined to the object of 
scholarship ^ 

The nearest La Rochefoucauld comes to differentiating 
men is in the section " De la difference des espnts " of his 
Riflexions Dtverses The word " espnt ’’ in French is 
practically imtranslatable, and does not quite answer to our 
term " intelhgence It partly includes what is sometimes 
spoken of as character in the recent hterature Thus the 
detailed classification of the vanous forms of esprit, such as 
bel esprit, esprit adroit, bon espnt, espnt utile, espnt d'affaires, 
esprit fin, espnt de finesse, espnt de feu, espnt bnUiani, esprit de 
ditail, etc , falls within our umverse of discourse and may well 
be considered in the hght of modem analysis 

La Rochefoucauld's observations give the impression that 
their author might have made a far more important psycho- 
logical contnbution, if he had only exerted himself As it is, 

* It IS interesting to note that La Rochefoucauld's great con- 
temporary, Pascal, remarks similarly in his Pensies that curiosity is 
but vanity " Most commonly we desire knowledge only that we may 
talk of it Otherwise people would not cross the sea if they could say 
nothing about it ” 
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however, his thoughts should be given more prominence 
in books dealing with motivation, espeaally as many of his 
and La Bruy^re's aperqus make their appearance in the more 
recent psychological literature as newly-discovered facts. 

La BroyiNe’s General Condemnation of the Species Man. 
The richest material on the study of human nature is to 
be found in La Bruy^e's Les Caractires While also judgmg 
men collectively in the manner of La Rochefoucauld, he is 
less of the doctrinaire and more inchned to recogmze that there 
is a variety of characters. Of the seventeen diapters con- 
stituting the book for which his name is justly famous, that 
on Mankind is the most important. La Bniy^re, if I may use 
an oxymoron figure, is benevolently severe. " Let us not be 
angry with men," he opens up this chapter, " when we see 
them cruel, ungrateful, unjust, proud, egotists, and forgetful 
of others; they are made so, it is their nature, we might 
]ust as well quarrel with a stone for falhng to the ground 
or with a fire when the flames ascend." It would be 
possible, however, to take a less charitable view of our author. 
He may be said to extenuate a minor fault of man in order 
to heap a greater one on him, and what he says on that score 
IS highly significant, especially as it tends to corroborate 
La Rochefoucauld’s more direct conclusions. " In one sense 
men are not fickle, or only m trifles; they change their 
habits, language, outward appearance, then rules of pro- 
priety and sometimes their taste, but they always preserve 
their bad morals and adhere tenaciously to what is ill and to 
their indifference for virtue.” To seek consistency m this 
perspicaaous Frenchman would be a futile task. After all, 
a writer who does not aim to be discursive, is exempt from 
the obligation to work out all the implications of his views. 

Samples of La Bmym’s Outstanding Human Types. 
But we must remember that La Bruyfere is better known for 
his character portrayals than for his general reflections, and 
though his miniature sketches axe rather portraits, often 
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composites of people he had known, they are, in spite of the 
fact that a number of them (especially that of M^alque, the 
most elaborate of his characters) are sheer caricatures, valuable 
for the characterization which hmns the portraits. There is 
for instance, Giton . " He speaks with confidence. He 
unfolds an ample handkerdiief and blows his nose noisily. 
He spits to a great distance and sneezes very loudly. . . . 
At table and in walking he occupies more room than any one 
else. He takes the centre and walks with his equals ... If he 
sits down you see him settle into an armchair, cross his legs, 
frown, pull his hat over his eyes and see on one or hft it up 
again and show his brow from pnde and audacity He is 
cheerful, a hearty laugher, impatient, presumptuous, quick 
to anger, irrehgious, pohtic, mystenous about current affairs 
He beheves he has talent and wit. He is rich ” Who can fail 
to see in this picture the representation of what Jung has 
called the extravert, of the lower vanety, or perhaps as he 
would deport himself two and a half centunes ago ? 

On the other hand, who will deny that Ph6don is the true 
example of the introvert ’ 

Ph^don has a bilious complexion He is abstracted, 
dreamy, and with all his wit seems stupid He forgets 
to say what he knows — ^and if he does so, he sometimes 
comes out badly He thinks he is a nuisance to those he 
speaks to , he relates things briefly but frigidly He is 
not listened to , he does not stir laughter He is super- 
stitious, scrupulous, timid He walks gently and lightly , 
he seems afraid to touch the ground , he walks with lowered 
eyes and dares not raise them to the passers-by He is 
never among those who form a circle for discussion , he 
places himself behind the person who is speaking, furtively 
gathers what he says and goes away if he is looked at 
He occupies no space, claims no place , he walks with 
hunched shoulders, his hat pulled over his eyes so as not 
to be seen , he shrinks and hides himself in his cloak , 
there are no streets or galleries so overcrowded and filled 
with people but that he finds a means of traversing them 
easily, of slipping through them without being noticed 
If he is asked to sit down, he places himself just on the 
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edge of the chair , he speaks ui a low tone in conversation 
and articulates badly , yet with his friends he is open 
about pubhc affairs, liitter against the age, very httle 
disposed in favor of the ministers of state and the govern- 
ment. He never opens his mouth except to reply ; he coughs 
and blows his nose behind his hat , he spits almost on 
himself, and he waits until he is alone to sneeze, or if it 
happens to him, it is unperceived by the company present ; 
he costs nobody a salute or a compliment. He is poor. 

Where shall we find such succmct portrayals of the pro- 
fessional spectator, who is seen everywhere and can tell you 
everything trivial, of the humdrum Narcisse who will do 
to-morrow what he does to-day and what he did yesterday ; 
of Hermippe, with whom no one is to be compared for 
accomplishing quietly and easily a perfectly useless piece of 
work ? 

This Hermippe had taken ten steps to go from his 
bed to his wardrobe and now by altering his room he only 
takes nine — ^how many steps saved in the course of his 
hfe t Elsewhere you turn the door-knob, push it or pull 
and the door opens , what a waste of labour ' Here is an 
imnecessary movement which he saves himself — and 
how ? That is a mystery he does not reveal Indeed 
he IS a great master m mechamcs and machinery, at least 
in those everyone, can get on without Hermippe brings 
the daylight into his house otherwise than by the wmdows , 
he has found a way of gomg up and down stairs otherwise 
than by the stairway, and he is looking for a better way 
of going in and out than by the door 

Of a more desultory kind is the depiction of character in 
Montesquieu’s Lettres Persanes Nevertheless the corre- 
spondence between Rica and Usbec, who are the heroes of the 
book, contain some allusions to various t}q)es of people, 
which at least deserve mention 

Passing over the feeble mutation of La Bruyfere by Madame 
de Puisieux^ (pubhshed m 1750) which, however, is not without 

' Like most of her predecessors and contemporaries m France 
who discussed the broad subject of human nature, she magnifies on 
the trait of antour-propre which, to the writers, served as a sort of 
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merit as a mirror of the finer man and especially woman, we 
come to the most philosof^ical of the French character 
writers, compared with whom La Rochefoucauld and La 
Bruy^e are men of the world, penetratmg and sparkling, but 
still without the feehng that there is something more to be 
sought than they were content in finding 
Vanvenaigaes— PhiloKqpher ol Fiendi ChaiacterologiBts. 
Naturally we cannot expect of a man who died in his 
thirty-second year the same degree of maturity as of a middle- 
aged person. His range of experience must necessarily be 
limited as compared with the other two masters, but that 
his msight and depth exceed theirs may be inferred from many 
passages Decrying the sweepmg condemnations of humamty 
by the illustrious epigrammatists just named, Vauvenargues 
in his essay, Sur le caractire des dtffdrents sticles, justly pomts 
out " I speak of this force and grandeur of the mmd, which 
compared with the sentiments of weak spirits, deserve the 
names which I have given them I speak of a relative grandeur, 
and not of anythmg else, for there is nothing great among men 
except by companson ” The twenty-eight characters which 
Vauvenargues drew are agam nothing but miscellaneous 
portraits of unequal merit As such they do not concern us 
here, but it is in his psychological work, Introductton a la 
connatssance de I’espnt humatn, that we meet with some 
attempt at a more systematic differentiation of characters. 
Vauvenargues holds that character comprises everything 
which goes to make up " 1’ esprit et le coeur ”, and it is marked 
by the most bizarre contrarieties He warns us against con- 
fusmg the qualities of the " mmd ” {ime) with that of the 
" spint ” (I'esprtt) especially as the majority of people are apt to 
judge a thing by its covering Take, for instance, such a general 
trait as senousness We often think of it as an absolute 

explanation of all the virtues as well as of the vices , in other words, 
character as such was to them only a higher phase of egoism, which 
they took it upon themselves to reduce to a common denominator 
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category, but how many different ingredients might have 
composed it. You may be serious by temperament, because of 
too great or too little feeling, too many or too few ideas, 
because of timidity, habit or even money considerations. 
Vauvenargues then proceeds to distinguish the different serious 
types as they appear to an attentive observer Tranquil- 
minded senousness, e.g., carries with it a gentle and serene 
air. The seriousness of despondency reveals a languishing 
exterior, etc. To be sure, these correlations are common- 
place, but this French moralist, unlike those who had gone 
before him recognizes “la ndcessitd indispensable de bien 
mamer les princtpes les plus famtlters, et de les meUre tons 
ensemble sous un point de vue qui en dicouvre la ficonditi et 
la liaison In other words, Vauvenargues is probably the 
first Frenchman to look for a basis of classification which 
could be more or less rigidly applied 

retime 

In the rather comprehensive survey of literary 
characterology, we may note diverse trends There are 
objective observers like Theophrastus and to a certam extent 
La Bruyfere, and subjective depiOors like most of the British 
character writers who took a character as a suitable theme to 
elaborate epigrammaticaUy, often injectmg their own bias 
mto the elaboration The frequency with which certain 
characters are painted, such as the prostitute, m her various 
euphemistic and plainer designations, would form an 
interesting study in itself as throwing light on the British mind 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes, but since the 
literary and occasionally as m Nicholas Breton, the purely 
didactic impulse are predominant in these sketches, little is 
offered by them m the way of psychology The French 
character writers, on the other hand, are more realistic, but 
their delmeations are composite portraits, and not sufficiently 
inclusive While the British writers relieve themselves in their 
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sketches of an animus against a class, La Bruyhre squares 
htmsdf with certain individuals who had provoked his critical 
sense or indignation. 

In general, the hteraiy approach to the study of character 
can provide us only with clues. It lacks most when it lacks the 
conscious effort to anal}^ the subject, instead of being giuded 
by random inspiration In the one case, the mvestigator 
is guided by his purpose; in the other, the products are 
obtained m a haphazard fashion, and while, m themselves npe 
and savory, they cannot contribute towards a wholesome 
regimen 

Hundreds of characters have been passed in review by these 
writers, from the most common to the most singular and 
fantastic, yet if we were to aim at exhaustiveness, that number 
multiphed by itself would not give a fraction of the possible 
number of characters, even in our own day, especially if the 
scope IS so broadened as to include considerations of office, 
circumstances and physical condition, as well as assumed 
relationships 

The more comphcated a civilization grows, the greater the 
list of characters that would find their place in such collections 
as Overbury’s or Samuel Butler’s Were they to write in our 
age, they would doubtless satirize the radio fan, the movie 
theatre frequenter, the cross-word puzzle fiend, and so on 
ad libitum The truth is that the character should function 
as a sort of law under which a large number of individuals might 
be subsumed as particular instances The individualization of 
character just as the particularization of a law, that is to say, 
where each case should be governed by a separate law, would 
be subversive of our entire goal, which is to ensure a modicum 
of predictabihty To be sure, human character presents greater 
difficulties than all other matenal, but for that very reason 
our endeavors must be doubled to obtain a rule of guidance 

As to the rough generalizations of character in the work of 
Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, La Bruy^e, Montesquieu, and other 
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Frendi 'writers, it is astonishing to see how many of their 
maxims and reflections are duphcated in the writings of the 
psychoanalysts. Rationalization, the inferiority complex, 
compensation, projection, and other mechanisms are imphed 
though not discussed by name. When La Rochefoucauld, 
for instance, saj^ : " If we had no faults we should not take 
so much pleasure to notice them in others," the crystallized 
thought here is of a psychoanalytic stamp as it is also m the 
further reflection • " Aversion for lies is often an imperceptible 
ambition to render our testimony of considerable weight and 
to secure for our words a religious respect ” 

One cannot afford to dismiss the detached thoughts of 
these sages from the purview of psychology only because their 
authors did not put forth any scientific claims If they have 
not worked out their problems, they, at least, have suggested 
them in the form of stimulatmg aphorisms. Despite the fact 
that there is no tram of reasonmg m these reflections, they 
nevertheless give evidence of a consistent position m at least 
one respect, viz that amour-propre is the spring of all action, 
good and bad, and that even the 'virtues of mankind are bom 
of weakness — not an edifjnng point of view, to be sure, but 
one which requires examination, and, because of its wide- 
spread influence, it must be discussed rather than ignored. 
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THE COURSE OF THE HUMORAL DOCTRINE 

We must now come back to see what had happened to the 
explanatory approach to the study of character which had 
been initiated by Hippocrates and Galen In one sense it 
mav be said that the ongmal theory is still intact Our 
ordinary vocabulary harks back to the assumptions of these 
Greek physiaans We still make use of such words as spleen 
for rancorous utterances, and gallrng as a synonym for vexmg. 
Indeed, the French have no other word for anger in their 
everyday parlance than the word colire, while I have heard on 
many occasions foreigners say that a person is without a gall 
as signifying that he or she is unusually mild-tempered. 
Similarly the other terms belongmg to the ancient doctrme 
have come to be household words, and no attempts to 
supplant them m favor of terms of more recent comage have 
been of any avail If the doctrine of humors has now been 
abandoned, its atmosphere still lingers, as is evident 
from the very persistence of such expressions as "good 
humor ”, " bad humor ”, " lU-humor ”, " humorous ”, 

" humoresque ”, etc. 

Significance ol the number lour. It is not strange that the 
number four should suggest a significant range of differences. 
We must remember the scheme of elements m the philosophy 
of Empedocles which might have been not without its influence 
on Hippocrates. It would be a mistake to over-estimate the 
ongmahty of the great Hippocrates m formulatmg his famous 
theory. Before him the Greek hylozoists had already devoted 
their attention to the causes of illness, and the function of the 
so-called humors figured greatly m the teachings of 
Anaxagoras, and even more m those of Democritus, who had 
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written a treatise on the humors, and Alcmeon of Crotona, 
who attributed disease to the disturbance of the equilibrium of 
the elementary qualities.^ 

The four directions of the compass, too, might have been 
a co-operating factor m the establishment of the fourfold 
temperament doctrine. The hankering for symmetry and 
the belief in numerical consistency or, rather, parallehsm as 
a tacit criterion of truth, are to be detected even in the 
philosophy of Kant, who pointed out that the four 
temperaments corresponded to the four figures of the syllogism. 
But, of course, these circumstances alone would not explain 
the firm hold which the humoral theory has exercised on the 
minds of great figures in the history of thought. 

Ariatotle’s Modification. In spite of the vitality' of 
this doctrine, which, because of the celebnty of its 
originators, had enjoyed for many centunes an un- 
paralleled security, we must not suppose that it had 
always remained free from accretions, or that it has ad- 
vanced untrammelled by the critical demands of modem 
science. As far back as Aristotle, the onginal exposition of 
Hippocrates appeared in a more scientific cast. Like Kant 
many centuries later, Anstotle regarded the blood, because 
of its general nutrient function, as the basis of all 
temperamental differences, yet, probably influenced by the 
teachings of Empedocles, he sought the causes of the 
fundamental peculiarities in the elemental ingredients of the 
blood. Not the other humors were to account for these 
idiosyncrasies, but the admixtures or components of the 
blood The tendency for blood to clot is due to the 
earthen element m its composition, and constitutes the 
fiery or cholenc temperament. Cold-bloodedness is due 
to watery blood and conduces to fear The in- 
coagulabihty of the blood is the result of the want 
of earth material. In the linkmg of fear with those individuals 
* P. Malapert Le Caractire (1902), p 120 
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whose blood does not clot, we really have a faint anticipation 
of the recent work on the adrenal glands. 

Medieval Views. For all that, the Hippocratic h um oral 
doctrine survived Aristotle's modification, in the latter form 
established by the celebrated Galen ; and its truth was not 
questioned m the Middle Ages, even by the staunchest 
Aristotehans. 

Galen, the medical genius of the second century of our era, 
had drawn up mne temperaments, of which one was the 
perfectly normal, while four were simple in which one of four 
qualities (warm, cold, humid, and dry) was predominant, 
with the other three quahties in vanous degrees of 
equihbrium, and finally four were combinations, such as warm 
and dry, warm and humid, cold and dry, cold and humid — 
these constituting the celebrated quartet of temperaments 
Among other achievements, Galen has the merit of clearly 
distinguishing between the melanchohc and the choleric 
types which prior to him were both labelled " bilious 

Many a subsequent writer draws his support for certain 
arguments from illustrations based on this theory Thus, 
the illustrious Maimomdes in the twelfth century, combating 
the doctrine of fatalism, adduces the following analogy to 
show how innate dispositions may be either thwarted by 
lack of exercise or opportimity for development, or else 
intensified by constant apphcation : " For instance, a man 
whose natural constitution mchnes towards dr3mess, whose 
bram matter is clear and not overloaded with fluids, finds it 
much easier to learn, remember, and understand thmgs 
than the phlegmatic man whose bram is encumbered with a 
great deal of humidity But, if one who mchnes con- 
stitutionally towards a certam excellence is left entirely 
without instruction, and if his faculties are not stimulated, he 
will undoubtedly remain ignorant. On the other hand, if one 
by nature dull and phlegmatic, possessing an abundance of 
humidity, is mstructed and enlightened, he will, though with 
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difficulty, it is true, gradually succeed in acquiring knowledge 
and understanding. In exactly the same way, he whose blood 
is somewhat warmer than is necessary has the requisite 
quality to make of him a brave man. Another, however, 
the temperament of whose heart is colder than it should be, 
is naturally mchned towards cowardice and fear, so that if 
he should be taught and tramed to be a coward he would 
easily become one. If, however, it be desired to make a brave 
man of him, he can without doubt become one, provided he 
receive the proper traming, which would require, of course, 
great exertion." ^ 

Literary Conceptions of the Humors. In English hterature, 
Wyclif appears to be the first to allude to the temperaments, 
or rather, the humors. His sermons, published in 1380, 
contain the statement that “ Blood is most kmdly humor, 
answenng to the love of God, three other humors in man 
answer to three other loves". Shakespeare has in his plays 
a number of references to the humors, and Ben Jonson gives 
us the charactenstics of the four temperaments when he 
describes the true cntic m Cynthia’s Revels as " neither too 
fantastically melancholy, too slowly phlegmatic, too lightly 
sanguine, nor too rashly choleric , but in all so composed and 
ordered, as it is clear nature went about some full work ". Ben 
Jonson expresses himself with greater scientific pretensions, 
if not precision, in his play, " Every Man Out of his Humor," 
where he writes : — 

Why humour, as it is ‘ ens ’, we thus define it. 

To be a quality of air or water ; 

And in itself holds these two properties 
Moisture and fiuxure as, for demonstration 
Pour water on this floor Twill wet and run 
Likewise the air forced through a horn or trumpet 
Flows instantly away, and leaves behind 
A kind of dew ; and hence we do conclude 
That whatsoe’er hath fiuxure and humidity 


Maimomdes Eight Chapters (of Ethics). 
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As wanting power to contain itself 
Is humour. So in every human body 
The choler, melancholy, phlegm and blood 
By reason that they flow continually 
In some one part and are not contment 
Receive the name of humours Now thus far 
It may, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general disposition , 

As when some one pecohar quality 
Doth so possess a man that it doth draw 
All his eflects, his spirits and his powers. 

In their confluxion all to run one way, — 

This may be truly said to be a humour. 

Burton on the Humors. It is, however, m Burton’s famed 
Anatomy of Melancholy that we find a detailed and quaint, 
not to say fantastic, description of the humoral doctnne • — 

A humour is a liquid or fluent part of the body 
comprehended m it, and is either bom with us, or is 
adventitious and acquisite The first four pnmary humours 
are — Blood, a hot, sweet, temperate, red humour, prepared 
in the meseraic vems, and made of the most temperate parts 
of the chylus (chyle) m the liver, whose office it is to nourish 
the whole body, to give it strength and colour, being 
dispersed through every part of it And from it spirits 
are first begotten m the heart, which afterwards m the 
arteries are communicated to the other parts Pituita or 
phlegm IS a cold and moist humour, begotten of the colder 
parts of the chylus (or white ]uice coming out of the meat 
digested in the stomach) m the liver His office is to 
nourish and moisten the members of the body Choler 
IS hot and dry, begotten of the hotter parts of the chylus, 
and gathered to the gaU It helps the natural heat and 
senses. Melancholy, cold and dry, thick, black and sour, 
begotten of the more feculent part of nourishment, and 
purged from the spleen, is a bridle to the other two hot 
humours, blood and choler, preserving them in the blood, 
and nourishing the bones Mention must also be made 
of serum, and of ' those excrementitious humours of the 
third concoction, sweat and tears ’ An exact balance of 
the four primary humours makes the justly constituted 
man, and allows for the undisturbed production of the 
‘ concoctions ’ — or processes of digestion and assimilation. 
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The eccentnc Burton with his stupendous erudition quotes 
authority upon authority, ating also conflicting views in his 
search for the physical causes of melancholy, in this way 
giving us a glimpse of what was generally thought of the 
humoral theory in the centuries immediately preceding his. 

Taking the next step, the French cntic Bouhours, in the 
seventeenth century traces actual components of hterary 
talent to the functioning of the humors. " The bile gives 
brilhancy and penetration, the black bile good sense and 
sohdity, the blood engenders grace and delicacy.” 

Except for slight modifications and extensions, the original 
theory of the temperaments has in spite of occasional 
opposition, as notably m the case of Paracelsus, held its own 
until the modem researches m anatomy and physiology 
began to expose the fiction of black bile 

PROGRESS OF HUMORAL DOCTRINE MIRROBS 
HISTORY OF IDEAS 

Ifl^ticisin. The history of the doctnne which Hippocrates 
originated is in a sense the history of human ideas, for it 
mirrors the great scientific mterests of the time, even up to 
our own penod. The temperaments have become almost 
a symbol of permanence of aspiration changing its form only 
as a result of the march of progress. The first attempts to 
modify or at least interpret the ancient table after the time of 
Aristotle began with the revival of learning when science and 
fancy were strange bedfellows. Here may be mentioned the 
allegorical treatment of the temperaments by the sixteenth 
century mystic Jakob Boehme, who in his Chnstosophy 
regarded the four compositions as different asylums in which 
the jewel of man — the soul — ^is imprisoned. 

Alchemy. The ag;e of alchemy also shows its fossil marks on 
the perpetual theory which was now to be brought into 
relation with the most important alchemical substances. The 
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basis of the choleric temperament was thought to be the 
predominance of the sulphuric element. The excess of mercury 
was supposed to be at the root of the sangume temperament, 
and the melancholic temperament was traced to the 
preponderance of salt in the body. 

Impress ol Sdentiflc Era. Then came the scientific 
revolutions of Copernicus, Galilei, and Harvey. Their 
discoveries gave the cue for further speculations on the 
temperaments Toward the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Andreas Rudiger m his Phystca Dtvtna reduced 
the number of elements responsible for temperamental 
differences to two, viz. aether as cause of the light qualities, 
and air as cause of the heavy qualities Both together, 
neutralizing each other, they bung about elasticity of 
the body. Now, smce various degrees of lightness and 
heaviness are possible, the complexions resulting from the 
fusion of the various grades of contraction and expansion give 
nse to four different kinds of elasticity — 

(1) Aether and air both rarefied, together with great 

elasticity — sangume temperament 

(2) Aether and air both unrefined, together with slight 

elasticity — phlegmatic temperament 

(3) Aether refined and air unrefined, together with 

heavy elasticity — choleric temperament 

(4) Aether unrefined and air refined, together with 

easy contractibihty and hard expansibility — 

melancholic temperament 

Probably one consequence of Harvey's discovery of the 
circulation of the blood was the shift of emphasis from the 
composition of the blood to its movement as the determinant 
of differences in temperament ^ Anatomists and physiologists 
were now connecting these differences with the pressure of 
the blood against the blood vessels, and were looking into the 

‘ This as well as several other references in this chapter are taken 
from J. Henle's " Von den Temperamenten ", in his Anthropologtsche 
Vortrage, pp 110 ff. 
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differences in diameter of these vessels. In a word, the humorai 
doctnne was beg i nning to change into a solid theory. 

SOLIDS INSTEAD OF HUUOBS 

Chief among these new investigators was Stahl at Halle, 
of phlogiston fame, who took into consideration three factors, 
(a) the constitution of the blood, (b) the porosity of the 
tissues and (c) the width of the blood vessels. The sanguine 
temperament he attributed to the thm flow of the blood, 
loose tissues and moderately wide blood vessels, which 
conditions produce proper warmth and redness for life’s 
course to proceed smoothly. But where the blood flows 
thm and the porosity of the sohd substance is slight, the 
choleric temperament will be found . for the blood will have 
to be retained more in the blood vessels on account of the 
mexpansibihty of the solid matter. The vessels must then 
be wide, and the pulse rate must be high because of the 
resistance to be overcome, and consequently, there is greater 
heat with this temperament. The conditions of the phlegmatic 
type are set down as thicker blood, wide pores and narrow 
vessels, so that the firm tissues are penetrated only by the 
more fluid, watery parts of the blood, hence the comparatively 
pale skin and lack of warmth which characterize this t5q5e. 
Finally the melanchohc temperament is due to dark thick 
blood, small pores and considerably nude vessels A more 
concise formula incorporatmg Stahl's theory was brought 
out by the latter’s colleague Hoffmann (1660-1742) as may 
be seen m this table • — 


Temperament 

Sanguine 

Phlegmatic 

Choleric 

Melancholic 

blood 

fluid 

thick 

fluid 

thick 

fibres 

loose 

loose 

dense 

dense 


Haller’s Work. It was not until about the middle of the 
eighteenth century when Haller laid the foundations of 
modem expenmental ph3rsiology that the theory of humors 
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received a permanent setback. Haller cited many argu- 
ments to show that the connection between the blood and 
the temperaments is not a necessary one, and on the other 
hand that the firm parts through which the blood flows, 
or rather their strength and iiiitabihty, are fundamental 
in accounting for different temperamental constitutions, 
the choleric being produced by the strength and irritability of 
these tissues ; the phlegmatic by weakness without imtability , 
the melancholic (hypochondriac or hystencal) by weakness 
with irritabUity. Haller gave no place to the sanguine 
temperament in his scheme, but ongmated the sturdy peasant 
type, the Boeotian temperament, which he thought differed 
from the phlegmatic in possessmg force, though in common 
with the general type it lacked suflicient irritability Haller’s 
disciples included the sangume temperament in their revision 
of his great work Elementa Phystologtae. The components 
of this temperament were, according to them, shght imtabihty 
with moderate strength. 

The Rise of Nerve Physiology. A new era was ushered 
in with the research work on nerve physiology; and as 
heretofore, the doctrine of the temperaments took a new 
turn m harmony with the general scientific outlook of the 
generation From humors to sohds, and thence to a /articular 
kind of solids — such was the transnugration of the Galenian 
hypothesis The nervous system was now to be the seat 
of the mysterious compositions which of yore were ascnbed 
to the humors alone The chief of this school was Wnsberg, 
one of Haller’s disciples His task was to make of the fourfold 
division a double category, viz , cholenc-sanguine and 
melancholic-phlegmatic This accomplished, he endowed the 
former type with a larger brain, with thicker and firmer nerves 
and with a high sensitivity both of the organism in general 
and the specific sense organs. Quick perception and keenness 
of judgment are due to the conditions just mentioned, but 
in return, there is also an inclmation toward pain and anger. 
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The phlegmatic-melancholy type, contrariwise, is marked 
by a small brain, very fine nerves and duller senses. Such 
people require strong impresrions to actuate them, and are 
not adapted for scientific achievement, but can bear well 
the inconveniences of life and its drudgery. 

THE NON-MATERIALimC CONCEPTIONS 

Alchemy, physics, chemistry, pathology, physiology, 
neurology — all had their contact with the temperaments. 
It was now high time for philosophy to step in and dismiss 
all the matenahstic theones as either worthless or so highly 
speculative as to be of little assistance Platner, a con- 
temporary, and now all but forgotten adversary of Kant, 
directing his gaze upwards, resorts to an intangible 
spontaneous (selbsOdttg) pnnaple of sensation and movement, 
which to him is definitely connected with the soul. This 
principle he discovers to be twofold and to reside, in its purer 
form, in the visual, auditory, and tactual nerves, but m the 
coarser form, in the olfactory, gustatory and coenesthetic 
nerves. The first of these systems gives rise to ideas which 
refer to abstract concepts and absolute truths ; the second 
system or organ, as Platner calls it, arouses m the soul the 
vague and hazy feelings pertaining to the animal part of 
man. It is by virtue of the combination of these two psychic 
mechanisms that the temperaments are to be explained. 

Values Introduced. The departure of Platner from his 
predecessors is complete in that he mvents a fresh table of 
temperaments and msists on a new centre of gravity in the 
discussion He introduces values into the erstwhile chemical 
and physiological constitutions; and his list comprises 
(a) the A/lic or mental, denved fi'om the preponderance of 
the higher psychic organ (visual, auditory and tactual nervous 
constellation) over the lower organ (olfactoiy, gustatory and 
coenesthetic) , (b) the Scythian or animal temperament, 
resulting from the preponderance of the second organ over 
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the first ; (c) the Roman or heroic, where both organs or 
systems are well matched; and (d) the Phrygian or faint 
temperament produced by the lack of energy in either 
of the two organs But each of these four temperaments 
may further be subdivided according as the second psychic 
organ functions easily and free from inhibition or with 
difficulty and obstructedly Consequently the Attic type 
branches off into the ethereal and melancholic divisions ; 
the Scythian into the sanguine and the Bceotian tempera- 
ments ; the Roman into the fiery and the masculine ; and 
the Phrygian into the phlegmatic and the hectic (in the 
sense of wastmg). 

What makes Platner's obscure view interesting from an 
historical angle is not only the fact that he had completely 
broken with the past in seeking out psychological ingredients 
for the temperaments as well as in localizing the com- 
ponents or, at any rate, assigning them a field of operation, 
but also the introduction of value denominators for his 
eight divisions, which was an innovation at this time ' 


Kant's treatment of character is more critical Taking 
cognizance of the double sense of the term he makes allowance 
for both meamngs (a) character as a mere diVinguishing 
quahty, {b) the moral make-up, “ if it is a question of possessing 

* In Stem's DffferenUelle Psychologte (Appendix) we meet with a 
table of temperaments presumably taken from A J Dorsch’s Beitrige 
2um, Studtum der Phtlosophxe (1787), which is the same as Platner’s, 
with whom it must have onginated, although Stern does not refer 
to the latter Platner’s dehneations of the eight temperaments, as he 
conceives them, indicate that he most have mixed considerably with 
people In breadth that part of his Phtlosophtsche Aphonstnen (vol 11 , 
2nd ed , 1800, pp 480-514), is superior to Kant’s sections in the 
Anihropologte coveting the same ground Kant, however, goes deeper 
than Platner m search of explanations Platner’s revelation of the type 
of pleasures which each of the eight types is apt to seek, discloses him 
as a man of the world as well as a philosopher 
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a character at all.” Between the two marks of individuality 
which he calls respectively charactenstic and character, 
he inserts the third mark, viz , temperament, which he regards 
as a mode of sensibility {Smnesart). In keepmg with his 
system of Practical Reason, he predicates of the first two 
(characteristic and temperament) " what will necessarily 
become of the individual " ; of the third however — character 
in the stnct sense of the word — he predicates " what the 
individual is prepared to make of himself, endowed as he 
IS with freedom." Character is for him a mode of thought 
[Denkutigsart). The temperaments he considers both as 
phystologtcal facts, such as physical constitution and com- 
plexion of the humors, and psychological tendencies due to 
the composition of the blood. Kant, however, is at pams to 
declare that he is interested rather in the psychological 
phenomena than in the explanation which may proceed 
either through the humoral or the neurological channel 
Adhenng to the ancient nomenclature, he divides the four 
temperaments into those of feeling (sanguine and melanchohc) 
and those of action (choleric and phlegmatic) Furthermore in 
his charactenstically symmetrical scheme each temperament 
IS subject to two conditions, viz., tension and rdaxahon. 
The sanguine temperament is characterized by rapidity and 
force but not by depth On the other hand in the melancholic, 
the experience takes root with less speed, but lasts a longer 
tune. Similarly the choleric temperament is that of the 
hasty person, while the phlegmatic individual is simply 
without the affective spur to action, though not necessarily 
lazy or without hfe 

Phlegmatic Redeemed. It would take too much space 
to reproduce here the masterly delineations of the four 
temperaments as presented by the profound philosopher in 
his Anthropologic — the most readable of Kant’s works — 
and we shall therefore have to content ourselves with the 
most outstanding features of his exposition. In the first place. 
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he is one of the first, if not actually the first, to redeem the 
nature and prospect of the phlegmatic with whom Kant 
must have S3nnpathized not a little. In our own age we are 
beginmng to reahze that the phlegmatic temperament, while 
not soaally valuable, is perhaps the most useful to society. 
Secondly, though ostensibly unconcerned with the composi- 
tion of the blood, he still takes his cue from two conditions 
of the blood — ^rate of flow and temperature. Thus the 
sanguine temperament is “ light-blooded ”, the melancholic 
— "heavy-blooded", the choleric — " warm-blooded ”, and the 
phlegmatic — " cold-blooded ". In so far then as he retains 
elements of the humoral doctnne, it is only m the elaboration 
of the r61e of the blood m the temperamental make-up that 
he may be said to be a follower of Hippocrates and Galen 

Duputed Combinations. Another striking view of Kant’s 
IS his belief that while certam combmations of temperaments 
will be opposed to each other (the sangume-melanchohc 
and the choleric-phlegmatic), the blend of the sanguine and 
choleric as well as of the melanchohc and phlegmatic tempera- 
ments would result in a chemically induced neutralization 
Accordingly Kant denies the possibihty of composite tempera- 
ments, e g , sanguine-cholenc, a mixture which he claims is 
affected by braggarts who like to appear both gracious and 
severe There are four and only four simple temperaments, i§^ 
Kant’s emphatic pronouncement, and he who claims to be of 
a mixed type is a perplexmg problem to be given up as a 
bad job 

Kant displayed here just as critical judgment as in his 
other scientific investigations, but he was handicapped by 
the singular unity of his own character and also by the limita- 
tions of his age, when psychiatry was yet unborn, and clinical 
personality studies were unknown. The modem concept of 
the imconscious not only allows for such compound natures 
as are relegated to the world of fiction by the author of the 
Critique, but psychoanalysts set great store by the notion of 
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polarity or duality which they harp on in all their themes. 
The most direct expression runnmg counter to Kant’s position 
may be found in one of Jung’s recent papers where he says : 
“ A man of outspoken sanguine temperament will tell you 
that taken fundamentally he is deeply melancholic ; ‘ a 

choleric ’, that his only fault consists in his havmg always 
been too ' phlegmatic . We must therefore find cntena 
which are accepted as binding not only by the judging subject 
but also by the judged object," and in another place ; " At 
every step the agreement of the subject must be obtained, 
and without it nothing can be undertaken or carried out.’’ ^ 

PHBENOLOOICAL VIEW OF TEMPERAHEHTS 

Just about this tune the teachings of Gall and Spurzheim 
were begmning to attract attention throughout Europe. 
The authonty which the former exercised as an anatomist 
rendered his phrenological doctrine especially mfluential as 
a short cut to the diagnosis of character. In conjunction with 
the advance of physiognomy, revived through the efforts of 
Lavater, the new so-called science made a move once and for 
all to discover the elements of character and mtellect by 
correlatmg the known traits and capacities of noted as well 
as notonous persons with measurements of their head and 
palpable characteristics of the skull. Thus Gall could to his 
own satisfaction draw up a hst of capacities and projiensities, 
hke order, combativeness, amativeness, language, etc , etc., 
which taken altogether, constituted the character of the 
individual. The promoters of phrenology thus hit two birds 
with one stone ; for not only did they create a new science 
which purported to give us the most complete localization in 
the brain of our abihties and disabihties, but what is more 
important, the science promised to make good its theoretical 

* C G Jung " Psychological Types ", in Problems of Personality, 
pp 112, 114 
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assumptions on the spot. It was as an applied science that 
phrenology so appealed to the educated man, and its mfluence 
which even now is not imdennmed in certain quarters, can 
not be over-estimated. 

The phrenologists were not content to leave the original 
division of temperaments unchallenged ; yet while they were 
approaching the subject from a similai standpoint to Haller's, 
shiftmg the emphasis to the constitutional make-up of the 
individual, they nevertheless dung to the ancient classifica- 
tion of Hippocrates and Galen, with certain reservations, 
which are of some importance m showmg that the founders 
of phrenology were, unlike their followers, of a thoroughly 
scientific cast of mind, at least so far as it is a matter of noting 
fundamental issues. 

Spunheini. " Those who regarded mixtures of elements 
and bodily constitution, as primary or secondary causes of 
the mental operations, employed the term temperament 
sometimes to mdicate the bodily constitution and sometimes 
to designate the mental functions." Spurzheim, from whom 
this quotation is taken, subscribes to the view that the 
organic constitution of the brain may be modified by bodily 
processes such as digestion, circulation, etc , but does not 
admit that " determmate faculties " and " jxisitive pro- 
pensities " can be derived from tlie temperaments Spurzheim, 
curious as it may seem, points out the very fact which 
might invalidate the principles of his science, viz., that " many 
with a melancholy look are not at all melancholy ; we find 
sangume and bilious people, mtellectual or stupid, meek 
or impetuous, whilst phlegmatics are often bold, quarrelsome 
and imperious ; in many diseases also the humors and organic 
constitution of the body are much altered, but the faculties 
of the mind do not suffer a proportionate change ". Thus he 
dismisses the applicabihty of the doctrine of temperaments 
as an mdication of determinate faculties "We consider 
the study of temperaments as the first step m phrenology 
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There are some individuals more irritable, more energetic, 
more fit to be exercised, and more able to contain their 
mental exercises than others ; but the organic constitution 
of the whole body is not the condition on which the manifesta- 
tions of the special feelings and intellectual faculties depend. 
In my work on Characters I speak of four temperaments as 
of four different kinds of activity." * 

Flux vs Static Properties. The difficulty so far as it presents 
itself to me, is that of correlating processes m flux, such as the 
flow of humors must presuppose, with static facts like the 
structure of the brain. The one is to a certain extent variable 
(and Spurzheim himself testifies that his temperament had 
changed from the lymphatic, i e , the phlegmatic, to the 
nervous) ; the other is practically, if not absolutely, fixed. 
Spurzheim does not an)?where throw the obstacle in the way 
of his readers, but a little reflection would bnng this trouble- 
some problem to hght. As already mtimated, however, 
phrenology has adopted the anaent classification, merely 
changmg the word " phlegmatic ’’ to " lymphatic " and 
“ melanchohc ’’ to " nervous Both of these temperaments 
were regarded as pathological or abnormal But this change 
in nomenclature led to a further and more senous deviation. 
Gmded by anatomical considerations, the disciples of Gall 
and Spurzheim looked to the constitutional make-up of the 
individual for the temperamental index, and thus the 
temperaments in phrenology began to be known as (a) the 
motive, based on the muscular system, (6) the vital, indicating 
the predominance of the alimentary system over the others, 
and (c) the mental temperament, drawing its strength from 
the nervous system. "The first is marked by a superior 
development of the osseous and muscular systems, formmg 
the locomotive apparatus ; m the second, the vital organs, 
the principal seat of which is m the trunk, give the tone to 

‘ G Spurzheim • Phrenology or the Doctrine of Menial Phenomena, 
vol 1, Physiological Fart. 
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the organization, while in the third the brain and nervous 
S3^tem exert the controlling power.” ^ 

In addition to these phrenological variants of temperament, 
the characters are hsted separately, as appears from the 
chapter headmgs in another book of Spurzheim’s,* in which 
he dwells on the following six traits : (a) morality, (b) religious 
fervour, (c) mdependence of action, (d) ambition, (e) mirthful- 
ness, and (f) courage. The sketches which he furnishes in 
this book are of historical persons, and illustrated with 
portraits, they prove naturally what their author has set out 
to prove, for the obvious reason that the selection of both 
the traits as well as the illustrative material is purely arbitrary. 
It is not, however, my concern here to criticize the 
phrenological doctnnes, but to trace the history of the 
humoral view of temperament. 

ORGANIC AND SYSTEMIC VIEWS OF 
TEMPERAMENT 

Probably due to the enlightenment philosophy, the medical 
wnters m France began, toward the middle of the eighteenth 
century, to connect the temperaments with the functions 
of general physiological systems and the vanous degrees of 
irritability and motility of the organs Here we find the 
noted French physician Halle distinguishmg between general 
temperaments and partial temperaments, and even introducing 
the notion of acquired temperaments The first class, number- 
ing three members, he hnked up with the vascular, nervous 
and motor systems, m their relation especially to nervous 
influences The two partial temperaments corresponded 
respectively to the vanous regions of the body, such as the 
cephahc, thoracic, abdommal; and the fluids, pituita and 

* Quoted m D H Jacques’ The Temferaments, p. 40 The original 
source is not given 

* G Spurzheim * Phrenology tn Connexion with the Study of 
Physiognomy, Part 1 Characters 
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bile. The acquired temperaments result from environmental 
influences on the primary temperaments. 

Thomas simply divides people into cranials, thoracics, 
abdominals and mixed types ; and Cabanis, while adhering to 
the older " sohdistic ” theory m regard to the density or 
porosity of the tissues, assigns greater importance to the 
structure and the relative development of organs hke the 
liver, the lungs, muscles, etc. His table of six temperaments 
embraces . (a) the sangume, (b) the bilious, (c) the pituitary, 
(d) the melancholic, (<) the nervous, and (/) the muscular. 

CoDsiitotion. It was in accordance with this general trend 
that the following definition was framed in the Dtclionna%re 
de Mideane by Littrd and Robin: “Temperament is the 
general effect on the organism of one organ or system acting 
predominantly over others." Rostan, foUowmg the hne of 
this systemic school to its logical conclusion, substituted the 
term " constitution " for that of temperament and derived 
his six kinds of constitutions from the predominance of the 
vanous systems m the economy of the organism. The 
alimentary tract, including the appendages and hver, pre- 
sidedoveroneconstitution. A second compnsed the circulatory 
and respiratory systems The predommance of the brain and 
the nervous system was for him the basis of another constitu- 
tion The fourth mvolved the locomotor system, the fifth 
embraced the reproductive organs and lastly a certain 
constitution could be marked as consisting in the atony of 
all the systems — correspondmg to the lymphatic temperament. 

The phrenological point of view pervaded many of the 
speculative wntmgs by ph3rsicians in the last century, just 
as to-day psychoanalysis, not to be compared with phrenology, 
is the gospel of practitioners m the field of nervous and 
mental diseases We need not be surprised, therefore, if 
similar accounts are detected m a number of works pertaining 
to the subject of temperament, as most of them reveal the 
influence of Gall’s teachings. 
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On the other hand we most remember that the leading 
phrenologists were themselves ph3reicians, and were likely 
to benefit by their acquaintance with the doctrmes of their 
fellow physicians. The constitutional or S3^temic bias of 
the French physicians of the eighteenth century was clearly 
responsible for the form which the phrenological doctnne of 
the temperaments had taken subsequent to Gall and 
Spurzheim. The influence seems to have been mutual, and 
in the last analysis is probably traceable to the progress of 
the anatomical and physiological sciences. 



CHAPTER IV 


STUDY OF TEMPERAMENT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

As we go to the nineteenth century we may note how the 
mam ideas of immediate predecessors are embodied m 
subsequent theones, and for this reason alone it would be 
important to supply the missmg Imks m a sketch of this 
type so as to retain the thread of continuity intact Just as 
m music, we may recognize a selection performed as belonging 
to a certain period, even before we can associate the melody 
or its elaboration with a particular composer, so each theory 
of temperament seems to have mgested the nucleus of previous 
ones before assimilatmg and appl3mig new ideas that so to 
speak float in the air 

Dynamic Note. The subjoined passages from Herbart’s 
Lehrbuch zur Psychologic (m its English translation) may 
serve as an illustration of how much Kant’s successor at 
Komgsberg was indebted to the famous philosopher as well 
as to the nse of nerve ph5^iology As one of the founders of 
modem psychology and one who has justly exercised a 
tremendous influence m the whole realm of the mental 
sciences, Herbart deserves a heanng in the brief historical 
examination of the temperaments , and it will be noticed that 
what distinguishes his conception from Kant’s is largely the 
dynamic swing which is pecuhar to Herbart’s system Like 
Kant, he sees the double aspect of the subject, the psycho- 
logical and the physiological, but unlike him, he is not 
willing to wave the latter aside, but sets it rather down as 
a " pre-disposition in regard to feelmgs and emotions 

" Of the four known temperaments,” says Herbart, “ the 
joyous and the sad (sanguine and melancholy) relate to the 
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feelings ; the excitable and the slow (choleric and phlegmatic) 
to the excitabihty of the emotions. The rationale of these 
temperaments is generally easy to perceive ; for the common 
stage of feeling which the body brings with it, and which 
accompanies a man through his whole hfe, can not easily 
occupy exactly the middle place between the pleasant and the 
unpleasant ; accordmg as it inchnes toward this or that 
side, a man becomes sanguine or melancholy. He can not be 
both at the same time, but he has his place somewhere on the 
line which runs m the two directions. However, a fluctuatmg 
temperament is not only conceivable, but is sometimes 
to be met with in experience, by virtue of which a man is 
disposed to change from joyousness to sadness without special 
cause Furthermore, as the emotions call the physical 
organism into play, and find m it, as it were, the sounding- 
board through which they are strengthened and made more 
lasting, there must be a degree of adaptability in this organism 
by virtue of which a man is either more cholenc or more 
phlegmatic, so that he may not be both at the same time, 
but may fluctuate between the two 

" From this arises the possible minghng of temperaments 
according to the combmations of these two series. The 
sangmne temperament is either cholenc or phlegmatic, and 
so, too, the melancholy may be choleric or phlegmatic It is 
conceivable that one may be neither sanguine nor melancholy, 
for the zero-point lies just between the two But it is incon- 
ceivable that one should be indifferent in regard to the 
choleric and phlegmatic temperament Here the zero-point 
lies at one of the extremes The middle is the accustomed 
excitabihty — an anthmetical mean, which is to be found by 
experience, almost like the average stature of the human body 

" Note The names of the temperaments may also be 
otherwise derived , and if the expression, cholenc tempera- 
ment be applied to a persistent tendency to anger, then the 
foregoing does not hold good As the subject is not purely 
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psychological, a ph3^iological view may be in place here. 
Of the three systems or factors m ammal hfe, a concealed 
defect in any one of them may influence the mind If 
irritability (i e , reaction against the environment) and 
sensibihty are uninjured, and if the nutritive system suffers 
only in so far as to cause a constant discomfort m the 
general feehng, a choleric bitterness of temperament may 
arise This is to be perceived in a few sad cases in children. 
If the imtabihty suJffers, good-nature, and perhaps, talent 
may exist, but a sufficiently strong external life will be 
wanting If the sensibility suffers generally, the difficulty 
appears to proceed from a so-called Boeotian or peasant 
temperament If only the sensibihty of the brain suffers 
relatively, or, to use a clearer expression, the ganglionic 
system predominates, this may be the cause of the sanguine 
temperament If the nutritive system and irritability 
are both at the same time weak, we find the phlegmatic 
temperament Thus it appears that all temperaments 
perceptibly prominent imply some defect ” ^ 

Schdling and Electriaty. A different course is taken by 
another intellectual offspring of Kant, to wit, Schelling. 
Influenced by the discovery of the powers of electricity, 
Schelling was ready to graft on to his aesthetic transcen- 
dentalism a termmology savonng of polanties and potentials. 
At the same time such words as imtabihty and sensibility 
employed by Herbart in his physiological explanation of the 
temperaments reveal the fact that they were both imbibing 
from the same source, as appeared also m the case of Stahl 
and Hoffmann, mentioned earlier, who though opponents 
professionally, yet involuntarily met on common ground in 
their views of the temperaments. 

Schelling, in contrast with Herbart, was not satisfied with 
psychological observations per se. He moved in large syntheses, 
subsuming everything empirical under some universal, or 
perhaps better, cosmic law. The temperamental differences 
shared the same fate. Just as nature manifests opposites and 
polarities as expressions of identity, and just as the real and 
the ideal are merged in the Absolute, so the organism contains 
» F Herbart Textbook tn Psychology (Eng transl ), pp 100-2 
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the two polar principles of gravity and light (substance 
and movement) which, were it not for the predominance of 
the one or the other in the individual, would yield total 
identity, where all differences would be obhterated The 
thrge possibilities reveal themselves through three different 
dimensions of the organism, viz, reproduction, imtabihty, 
refemng especially to muscular and cardiac activity, and 
sensitivity In normal health, the three dimensions are in 
equihbnum. As soon, however, as the balance is turned one 
way or another, temperamental anomalies and pathological 
conditions ensue 

Influence of Johannes Holler. Schelling’s place in a 
psychological work may perhaps be questioned, but we must 
not forget that his influence reached farther than that of 
many full-fledged psychologists ; and text-book wnters on 
pathology and tmtma medtca of a century ago went so far 
as to classify ailments accordmg to these dimensions Even 
the celebrated Johannes Muller, whose epoch-makmg work m 
physiology did not omit from consideration the subject of the 
temperaments, discusses the forms of life under the rubncs 
of reproduction, imiabihty and sensitivity (Sensibthtdt) 
Temperaments, according to this author, are the forms of 
psychic life “ conditioned by the permanent relationship of 
the basic functions ” These three forms are spoken of as 
" temperatures ", each of which may be further subdivided. 
The reproductive in relation to the other functions falls into 
(a) the weak-phlegmatic, and (6) the enduring phlegmatic 
types ; the irntable " temperature " into the (a) sanguine, 
and (6) cholenc temperaments, and the sensitive form, in 
accordance with the degree of development of the other 
" temperatures ”, into {a) the sensitive, and (6) melancholic 
temperaments. 

In more mature years, MuUer was content to take a more 
descnptive and less explanatory pomt of view. He still talks 
of an organic basis at the root of these differences, but he is 
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less disposed to speculate on what this basis is. Instead, he 
takes for his observation posts facts of mental hfe, viz , the 
strivings and emotions, in this way reminding us of Kant’s 
expedient When these conations and affective States are 
neither strong nor lasting, the phlegmatic or "moderate” 
(gemasstgie} temperament may be looked for. The choleric, 
the melancholic and the sangume temperaments are the 
immoderate temperaments, the first being marked by energetic 
strivmg with steadiness of organic action ; the second and 
third by vehemence of feehng with relatively weak striving 
and orgtoic action. 

Henle and NervooB Tomu. The German- Jewish anatomist, 
Jakob Henle, co-worker of Muller, bases his theory of the 
temperaments on the ionus of the nervous system, speed of the 
reaction and its duration.^ The approach is a quantitative 
one, and for this reason he sets the melanchohc temperament 
on a different level as presenting qualitative characteristics 
Metaphoncally speaking, it seems as if the path between 
images and the nerves of the voluntary muscles were a rougher 
and less viable one The melanchohc person resembles the 
choleric as regards the depth of feeling but appears to be 
passive like the phlegmatic, though the latter is really 
unperturbed while the melanchohc individual, not yielding 
to the motor expression of his emotions, suffers 
inwardly. 

Henle sees that people are descnbed by two sorts of words 
(i) attributes hke "excitable”, "quick”, "vivacious”, 
" quiet " passionate " ; (2) predicates like " cheerful ”, 
“ morose ”, etc The first series refers to the individual’s 
stimulabihty {Retzempfanghchkeit) ; the second to his frame 
of mind or disposition It is Henle’s belief that the second type 
of qualities is dependent on the first, which for the most part, 

‘ J Henle ” Von den Temperamenten ” in Anthropologische 
Vortrdge 
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is due to the tonus of the nervous S3rstem. This tonus which 
is not the same for all persons can be estimated accordmg to 
the degree of muscular tension in a condition of rest. The 
degree of exatability of the sensory nerves is to be appreciated 
partly through the sensations of the stimulated organ, but 
particularly through the secondary effects of the stimulation, 
especiaUy what Henle calls nerve sympathies (somewhat akin 
to what has been later called “ complication ”), and above all 
through psycho-motor reactions, whether imtiated by ideas 
or emotions Tonus is presumably responsible for the native 
keenness of the senses m some people and may be compared 
with the fine sensitivity of dehcate scales Bound up with 
this tonus, apparently in a causal relationship, is the degree of 
mertia of the nervous substance which vanes with different 
individuals. 

As to the second entenon, viz , the speed of the reaction, 
this author finds it natural that the nerve current should not 
flow at the same rate mth all Yet be honors Exner’s finding 
that very phlegmatic persons do not on the average react 
more slowly than others 

Erethism. Henle has more to say on the third enterion, 
VIZ , the duration of the excitement or, rather more stnctly, 
the relation between the energy of the excitement and its 
duration. In the sanguine mdividual, for instance, the ratio 
is more or less mverse, due to the metabolism of the organic 
substances The term erethism is suggested to designate this 
sort of excitabihty with relatively rapid exhaustion. Such 
exhaustion often requires a complementary contrast similar 
to the phenomenon of after images. Hence the inconsistencies 
of the sangume temperament where promises are made and 
not kept, tasks undertaken but not completed. The cholenc 
IS steadier in his excitabihty, for even though he does blaze 
up only tobesoonextmguished,thereis something of a hangover 
in the form of an irritable mood, long after the first spasm of 
excitement has passed. 
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EMPHASIS TRANSFERRED TO FHHiOBOFHY AND 
PSTCHOLOGT 

It was about high tune now for the study of temperament 
to be turned over agam to its proper guardians after chemists, 
phjrsiologists, pathologists and anatomists told their story. 
Their side was worth hstening to, but it must be confessed 
that they were not conversant with all the facts of the case 
when they undertook their explanations which, nevertheless, 
were always interesting and possibly even true, at 
least m part These empirical investigators, however, 
apparently did not realize that the subject was a science in 
Itself, not a lounging place in which to seek diversion after a 
strenuous search of truth in more businesslike premises. 
Who but the psychologists and philosophers with psychological 
mterests would be able to devote practically aU their attention 
to this field encumbered with a growing literature of many 
conflicting views ? 

Bahnsen's two-volume Bettrage zur Charakierologxc, mcluding 
temperament, is about the first inquiry mto the subject on a 
large scale. Its merit hes rather m the treatment of details 
than m the systematic presentation of the mam problems. 
Teeming with analogies and poetical quotations, it addresses 
itself now to the layman and now to the student of the 
philosophical disciplmes, which at this time (1867) were 
makmg a show of hospitahty to the flounshmg physical and 
biological sciences Had Bahnsen emanapated himself for 
the occasion from his metaphysical, even scholastic, method 
his exposition would have been far more sacMtch and certainly 
more lucid. Yet with all its faults, the book deserved to have 
been better known, especially as some of its conclusions 
are stnkingly sound. For our own purpose now, it is a pity 
that Bahnsen’s work on Characterology is attached to a 
dialectic bearing the earmarks of both Hegel’s and Schopen- 
hauer’s systems , and m consequence of his diffuse, though 
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literary, development of the double topic, we ^ould have to 
content ourselves with only a paragraph or two on this writer 
who, nevertheless, gives evidence of having devoted many 
years of deep contemplation to this study. 

Babnsen’s ESements. Proceeding from the thesis that the 
temperaments are founded on the various degrees of the 
following quahties : (a) spontaneity, (6) receptivity, (c) impres- 
sionabihty, and (d) reactivity, he draws up a table of sixteen 
temperaments, four mam ones and twelve variants. 
Individuals may be impelled by Oieir own energy or remain 
mert. Some agam are attuned to receive an arismg motive 
quickly But the impression received may sink in and stay in 
the organism for a considerable, even an indefimte period, 
or it may be of a fleetmg nature Lastly a man of deep 
impressionabihty may react steadily or in a flighty way. 

Thus we obtam sixteen combmations, of which these are 
only samples . 

Spontaneity receptivity unpiesaionability reactivity temperament 





slow 




quick itep 


The itahcised words are evidently the typical instances, 
and the term anaemic (anamaitsch) presumably stands for 
the old melancholic temperament. As Bahnsen is mclined to 
coin neologisms, of which tendency he appatrently is aware, 
it would be a difficult task to follow him in his distinction 
between temperament and " posodynic *’ or the capacity for 
pain and pleasure, of which there are two phases, the dyskolic 
and the eukolic, the former to be foimd in those who have a 
dark outlook on life, the latter in those who see only the bright 
side As an ardent follower of Schopenhauer, Bahnsen would 
be expected to make much of this capacity for pain and 
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pleasure, which turns up as a fundamental of temperament 
in the work of Hdfiding and Meumann several decades later. 

Back to Kani Wundt follows pretty much the outhne 
mapped out by Kant in his Anihropologte, but mstead of 
making the blood central in his scheme, he discards the 
descnptive terms such as"hght-blooded’’ and " warm-blooded ", 
and guides himself solely by the type of reaction a given 
temperament calls forth. In this way the following table is 
drawn up of the same four temperaments, however : 

Strong Weak 

Quick I Choleric sanguine 

Slow I melancholic phlegmatic 

The only codicil Wimdt added to Kant’s formulation is 
possibly the observation, which in any case is imphed in the 
latter’s sketches of the four temperaments, that the quick 
temperaments, le., the sangmne and the choleric, apply 
themselves more readily to impressions ot the present, while 
the slow temperaments are directed rather to the future. 
" Not distracted by every chance stimulus, they take more 
time to develop their own thought." 

Wundt is evidently of the opmion that all four tempera- 
ments may be made use of at different times by the same 
person, and throws out the wholesome, though scarcely 
executable advice, that every person should so order his hfe 
as to be sangmne m the minor joys and sorrows of everyday 
hfe, melancholic with regard to the more significant events, 
choleric m matters which claim his profound mterest and 
phlegmatic as to the carrying out of firm resolutions.* 

Were such a mental regimen possible, it is not safe to say that 
such chameleon quahties would be an asset in the long run, 

* More recent treatments of this fact resort to the distinction between 
pnmary function and secondary function (Otto Gross, G Heymans). 
Cf infra. Chapter XIV. 

* W Wundt GrundzUge dtr phystologischen Psyckologte, vol. iii, 
p 638 (fifth edition) 
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in other words, it is possible that such extremely opportune 
changeability would go hand in hand with or indeed call forth 
a senous personality defect. As a theoretical ideal the 
view seems rosy enough, but can individuality be so 
beautifully tractable and at the same time remain imitary 
and sohd, or can it be forced only at the expense of losmg 
its essence ? 

CONTINENTAL THEORIES OF TEMl'llkAMENT 

Let us not linger too much on the efforts of the Germans to 
eluadate the subject. Other countries, particularly France, 
have produced equal theorists, and the last decade of the 
nineteenth century was espeaally frmtful of attempts. 
Hoffding in Denmark ties up his classification with the funda- 
mental conditions for the preservation of the individual 
organism — pleasure and pam — and speaks therefore of 
cheerful and sombre temperaments, each qualified by two 
pairs of correlatives, viz , strong and weak, and slow and 
quick, which, through the regular senes of combinations, 
would yield eight kinds of temperaments The physiological 
mechanism of these two mcun types of temperaments — the 
cheerful and the sombre— is the mfluence of the vegetative 
functions on the brain ^ 

Chemical Basis. Pilo, m 1892, looks for the basic differences 
of man in the chemical composition of the blood and m its 
thermicity, from which assumption he draws four general 
temperament-characters, the plethoric, the serous, the bilious 
and the lymphatic with four classes consisting of exaggerations 
of the former and four attenuated types * 

* H HOfiding • Psykologt (onmds), pp 395-6 The reference is to 
the Danish third edition (1892) as the English translation, though 
reprinted six times, is of the first German edition, m which Hoffding, 
not yet oriented, was merely suggesting the addition of the bright and 
murky temperaments to the well-known four 

• M Pilo Nuovt Studt sm/ Carattere, cited m the French literature. 
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Phyiioal Foimdatioii. The most striking theory of this 
period, however, was advanced by the Russian anthropologist 
Nicolas Seeland who substituted a physical theory for the 
various anatomical, ph}^ological and chemical explanations. 
Instead of giving equal weight to each of the temperaments, 
he conceives a sort of hierarchy. 

In the first place there are the strong or positive tempera- 
ments, comprising the gay and the phlegmatic. The former 
again is subdivided into (a) the very sangume, marked by the 
predominance of the vegetative life and rapid but appropriate 
reactions (6) the sanguine of a lesser order, containing an 
admixture of the nervous and (c) the serene. The phlegmatic 
temperament never exhibits more than a moderate intensity 
and displays a remarkable uniformity 

The second main division is the neutral and includes the 
majonty of people. Since there is nothing outstanding in 
them, science has taken httle account of this type. 

Finally, the weak or negative temperaments are, whether 
their type of reaction be qmck or slow, characterized by 
irregularity. Under this rubric appear the melancholic, the 
nervous with s 3 rmptoms of altematmg activity and depression, 
and the cholenc whose chief mark is high irritability. This 
last-named temperament is a species of the nervous, and at 
times may be combmed with the sanguine or with the melan- 
cholic, but IS excluded from the serene and the phlegmatic 
classes 

Temperament Determined by Molecular Vibrations. But 

the novelty of Seeland’s theory is to be seen not so much in 
the classification as in the physical explanation of the tempera- 
mental differences. It is Seeland’s behef that what causes a 
certain temperamental make-up is the kmd of molecular 
vibration in the nervous system, or rather the cerebral 
substance, while receivmg external and mtemal stimula- 
tions. Rapid and harmonious molecular vibrations produce 
the gay temperament. Less rapid but invariably constant 
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vibrations are to be linked with the phlegmatic tempera- 
ment. The neutral is due to still less rapid yet constant 
vibrations, while the negative types are to be traced to either 
slow and discordant or qmck but interrupted vibrations ^ 

AnthnVQlogioal data. Not the least part of Seeland’s 
paper is the discussion of the anthropological measurements 
to which he had subjected a number of people with whom 
he was well acquainted. These anthropometric data should 
be compared with the much later work of the Italian school 
of clinical morphology {q v. tnfra) and particularly the recent 
observations of Kretschmer on character and ph}^ique 
(mentioned later). 

Seeland had worked with different groups of subjects, 
and the statistical results, even if the number of cases in the 
various groups is not adequate, would tend to show that 
there is a drop, with shght fiuctuatidns, in respect of nearly 
all the measurements, from the gay group to the melanchoho. 
The former excels m visual and auditory acmty, circumference 
of the neck, and especially m muscular force, where the 
divergence between the sanguine and the depressed is 
unmistakably wide. But more important still is the result 
that the formation of the head is irregular among the 
melanchohc, less so among the neutral group, while the gay 
and to a less extent the phlegmatic show the greatest 
regulanty (cf. th& hypoplastic type of Kretschmer). 

It IS evident that Seeland takes a view of temperament 
which favors the gay or sangume mdividual, and mcidentally 
in this class he places, to our surpnse, the Great-Russian 
(though he tells us in a footnote on page loi that only the 

* N Seeland " Le temperament au point de vue psychologique 
et anthropologique," Congris Intemattonal d'archiol et d'antkrop 
prihist Moscow, 1893 

Ribot has inaccurately given the place and date of this publication 
as St Petersburg, 1892, and this shp has been perpetuated by the 
French writers on character and temperament who mention Seeland 's 
work. 
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rural population counts for this estimation, as the urban 
inhabitants, the members of civilized society, have had their 
nerves already fairly spoilt). The Little Russians, or as they 
are now called, the Ukrainians, he classes among the 
phlegmatic, together with the Dutch, English, Norwegians, 
and Fums. 

Not an environmentalist Lest this author's standpomt 
lend itself to misunderstanding, it ought to be stated that 
although he provides a physical basis for the difference in 
temperaments, viz., the rapidity and constancy of the 
molecular vibrations m the nervous substance of the brain, 
he does not beheve, m accordance with the evidence of his 
dietetic experiments, that there is a noticeable change in 
temperament due to metabohc changes in consequence of 
different kinds of nutntion, except in the case of the cholenc 
who IS stimulated to imtabihty on taking alcoholic beverages 
or drugs The physical basis of temperament is not of an 
environmental or assimilative nature, but is already more 
or less fixed m the nervous dispositions. 

BRITISH NOT INTERESTED IN TEMPERAMENT STUDIES 

British writers made no systematic effort to study the 
temperaments. In fact Alexander Stewart, who wrote his 
popular presentation in 1887, claims that he foimd no books 
in Enghsh on temperament in any of the Cambndge Umversity 
hbranes Finally he was able to trace the whereabouts of a 
collection of sermons on the temperaments, a second edition 
of which appeared m 1874, and he was able to obtain a copy 
of this book from the author, William Clark.^ 

On the whole, it is true that the British took little pains to 
develop this subject. Occasionally a physician would lecture 
on temperament and publish his address A few pamphlets 
and one or two books were thus brought out in England 

* A Stewart . Our Ttmperaments, p 5 
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and the United States, whi<di evidently were not listed m the 
library consulted by Stewart, who, however, now made it 
bis busmess to dte almost every passage in the contemporary 
literature, including newspapers, which referred to tempera- 
ment. His work, therefore, bears the character of a 
concordance ; and where he does not indulge m quotations, 
the phrenological flavor is qmte perceptible. 

In Great Britam the subject was always under the sway 
of medical men, and these, like Hutchinson, were either too 
cautious to comimt themselves, except to say that if we knew 
more about temperament the diagnosis of disease would be 
faalitated, or else, hke Stewart himself, were prepared to 
march under the banner of phrenology and spin out, by the 
aid of matenal contamed m French medical treatises, relation- 
ships between physical and mental characteristics much 
after the fashion of present-day character analysis 

Temperament from a Religious Angle. Smce Stewart's 
book, the Bntish have been content to keep the study of 
temperament m the background and nothmg of an extensive 
ordet can be reported on until the comparatively recent 
volume by Stevenson,* which is a popular study of the 
temperaments as seen through a religious bias The work is 
by no means a saentific essay, but it is wholesome, displays 
good common sense, and is charged with what the newspapers 
would call “ human mterest ", belonging to that class of 
literature cf which Smiles’s books are shining examples. 
Here we find an abundance of illustrations from biography, 
mainly of religious-nunded people, for each of the traditional 
four temperaments, but to these Stevenson has added 
two more temperaments, the artistic and the practical, 
which are probably cross divisions of the stereotyped quartet. 

The missionary spint of the book is fairly evident, and 
the last chapter on the temperament of Jesus is merely a 


J G Stevenson Reltgttm and Temperament, 1913 
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mystic interpretation of the dreamer of Nazareth who was 
supposed to have been the embodiment of all the six tempera- 
ments. Indeed, in order to sanction the cultivation of mirth 
and the sense of humor, the author must find humor m 
Jesus ; for was He not “ more than once found at weddings 
and feasts where laughter and jest and song were part of 
the order of the happy hours ” ? ^ And furthermore argues 
the advocate of fun, " If Jesus had no sense of humor, how 
could He so patiently have borne with Peter, who repeatedly 
must have been either amusing or intolerable ?” 

This inconsequental reasonmg, however, does not detract 
from the value of the illustrations. The point ought to be 
made that when an author has an “ axe to grind ”, and 
one which is not commonly employed, as in this case, his 
illustrations will be even more useful than when the exposition 
IS not emotionally colored. We may discount his conclusions, 
take them cum grano salts. Yet the instances selected are 
apt to make us see another side, or only a nook perhaps, 
which otherwise would have remained concealed. We may 
readily make allowance for such imphcations as that the 
phlegmatic have no sense of humor (because Herbert Spencer 
lacked it) or that the Bntish are regarded as a sanguine 
people, but we cannot afford to overlook the dominant note in 
the book, viz , that character can tnumph over temperament , 
and whatever the spirit which prompted the development of 
this theme, it is for us to take its claim under advisement. 

FRENCH ArTEMFTS 

Before continuing the German trend which began to take 
definite shape in the hands of Kant, we shall pause a while to 
mention the work of the French psychologists, who, however, 
concerned themselves mauily with what they considered 
to be the study of character , that is to say, their territory 
was ostensibly character, but they traversed it in such a way 
* Op cit , pp 293 ff 
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as to suggest the influence of the humoral approach Owing 
to this cross bias the subject-matter of the French investigators 
is not clearly demarcated ; and consequently it would seem 
best to defer the French mam contribution to this field until 
we come to the discussion of character classifications. To 
confine ourselves only to representative writers on temperament 
m France, we should have to reckon with the views of Fouill^, 
and in a less degree with those of Manouvrier and Rib^ry, 
one of Ribot’s disciples. 

Bio-physidogical Theory. Fomllfe mvokes a biological 
principle to explam differences in temperament. Redmtegra- 
tion and disintegration he observes is the vital rhythm in 
nature. Integration takes a centnpetal direction, while 
disintegration is centnfugal With the former he connects 
the idea of concentration, with the latter the idea of expansion. 
The one is a female element, the other a mascuhne pnnciple. 
Upon this he builds his two-fold division of temperaments 
into the saving temperaments and the spending tempera- 
ments, the one being sensory, the other motor. If the general 
direction of the temperament is that of redintegration, i e , 
the sensory t3q)e, the reaction will be along the lines where 
no sustained effort is demanded. Reaction wiU take the form 
of expression, words, gestures, facial movements — m a word 
the reaction will be emotional. In the active or motor type 
on the other hand, the organism will seek an outlet in 
muscular work. 

What happens is this . the very rapid repair which takes 
place in the sensory nerves prevents the motor tendency 
from being propagated adequately to the motor fibres and the 
agitated nerve cells quickly resume their equilibrium as a 
result of the prompt restoration of the status quo. Naturally 
whatever emotions are brought mto play by the shock would 
not last m consequence of the rapidity of the changes. Hence 
the slight intensity which goes with this sort of temperament, 
in this case the sanguine. The necessary attributes of such 
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rapidity and mobility are superficiality and slightness On 
the other hand, a disintegrative temperament, whether the 
process, and hence the reaction, be rapid and intense (choleric) 
or slow and weak (phlegmatic), is out of gear with the inhibitive 
mechanism in the brain, which depends on the molecular 
reparation of the nerve cells in order to function properly.^ 
Of course it is evident that the problem Bering had to cope 
with in his theory of vision, viz., how any exatation can ever 
be anabolic, must arise here with regard to Fouill6e’s 
correspondence between feehng and redmtegration. 

Fouill^ expands his two divisions mto four, in order to 
satisfy the ancient classification, by dividing each class into 
two groups, hence we obtam four types- (a) the sensory 
reacting quickly and correspondmg to the sanguine tempera- 
ment ; (b) the sensory with mtense reaction or the nervous ; 
(c) the active with a quick and mtense reaction, i e , choleric ; 
(i) the active with a slow and weak reaction, to wit, the 
phlegmatic. 

Potential Energy. Manouvner’s theory * is not far different 
from the above, except that it appeals to the concept of 
potential energy for the key to the situation Starting 
from the point that anatomical variations should be the 
determinants of temperament, he realizes that these are too 
complex for consideration, and therefore proceeds to examine 
whether there may not be something in the physiological 
make-up of man that one could bring to hght in this 
connection. The individual mark he finally finds in the 
amount of potential energy possessed by different individuals. 
In other words, the general metabolism of the organism 
realizes a potential which may be theoretically raised or 

* A Fouiliee Tempirament ef Caractire 

• Manouvner " Le Temp6rament,” Revue Mensuelle de L'Ecole 

d' Anthropologic de Pans, 1896 " Caractfaisation physiologique des 

temperaments et homologation, des temperaments classiques," ibid.. 
1898, ated in P Malapert's Le Caractire, pp 150 fi 
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lowered, although we may well assume that each organism 
ongmally possesses a disposition for a certain potential, 
which possibly is a product of the nutritive functions. 

Three clearly demarcated stages of variations in potential 
are next distinguished, the sthemc or superior, the mesosthenic 
or average and the hyposthemc or inferior. Each of these 
may be viewed under the catabolic and the anabohc aspect, 
the former mvolvmg a dismtegrative process, the latter an 
integrative process. In addition, these temperaments may 
be subdivided under each of these two phases according as 
the processes are slow or rapid, though these are by no means 
fixed or definable. The asthemc and hypersthenic tempera- 
ments are found only m pathological or otherwise very 
exceptional cases, such as the record breakers m the various 
sports. The sthenic class is made up of the leaders of thought 
and politics, while the lazy shiftless individuals are recruited 
from the asthemc class. 

Instance (d French Formalism. Rib^ry gives scope for 
more combmations. His division runs like this : (i) amorphous, 

(2) sensitive, comprising the sanguine and the nervous , 

(3) the sensitive-active, made up of (a) the sangmne-cholenc 
and (6) the nervous-cholenc , (4) the active, composed of the 
choleric and the phlegmatic, and lastly the balanced tempera- 
ment Ribery's classification will come up again under the 
French Schools of Character. 



CHAPTER V 


THROUGH OUR PERIOD OF SYNTHESIS — CONTEMPORARY VIEWS 

Piyohiatrio Olwenationfl on the Temperaments. As might 
have been expected, the mental and nervous disorders could 
not be studied without oilermg some suggestions in regard 
to the temperaments. The contact, however, did not become 
definitely established until Kraepelin’s comprehensive 
systematization of the prime disorders. Since the begmmng 
of the twentieth century, when the psychological conception 
of insanity became ingrained in the fundamentalsof psychiatry, 
a number of monographs appeared deahng with various 
phases of the adjacent territories, which naturally were to 
culminate in the joint scrutmy of personality on the part 
of psychology and psychiatry. Some of these mvestigators 
like Hirt and Hoffmann singled out the temperaments for 
special study, while others like Koch, Kollarits, Kronfeld, 
and Kretschmer (the opposition here between the H's and the 
K’s is quite fortuitous) put all the weight on the concept of 
character, and for this reason we ^all reserve their treatment 
for their proper rubric. 

Institutioiial Approach. Many of the older monographs, 
coming for the most part from the pen of institutional 
directors, are popular in character and not marked by 
scholar^p One of these writers, for mstance, in order to 
confirm his standpoint by an apparent reference to Hume, 
says ' " An old English phUosopher, if I am not mistaken, 
said that man is nothing but a bundle of feelmgs " The 
psychological hterature on which they draw is of a restncted 
scope, and their citations betray a mere dilettante acquaintance 
with the more theoretical problems. For all that, the observa- 
tions by these practitioners are truly valuable because of 
78 
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their contact with the many types of people who make up 
the world ; and their descriptions of the outstanding milder 
psychopathic cases may be read with profit by the psychologist 
who IS mterested in any phase of personality. 

Representative of this order of writing is Hut’s Die 
Temperamente, etc , m which he regards the determmants 
of temperament as variations of the speed, quantity and 
energy of certain psychoph 5 rsiological processes, largely the 
feelings. But even the reflex reaction, according to this 
author, exhibits traces of temperament. At least he knows 
of a " lively (nervous) and a phlegmatic course of reflexes 
The reflex arc, he thinks, displays differences in tempo and 
energy due probably to the metabolism of the organism, 
espeaally of the nervous s)«tem, rather than to the influence 
of anatomical relations 

A Detailed Deecription of Types. On the strength of his 
professional experience, he divides the temperaments as 
follows First there is the average type belongmg to the 
man in the street, who m his mediocnty jogs along day in 
day out, dischargmg his duties mechanically and never 
bothering to undertake anythmg out of the usual A step 
lower down the scale is the phlegmatic, cold and indifferent 
even m regard to his own prospects, and in the accentuated 
form approaching the well-known morbid apathy so commonly 
seen in hospitals A composite of the phlegmatic and the 
melancholic often appears in which a gloomy mood is 
superpnposed upon the indifference, but aside from this 
class, the phlegmatic-6/as^ ^tb a disposition to dementia 
praecox must be mentioned. Persons of this sort are not only 
inert but lack insight. They either refuse to answer questions 
or give irrelevant rephes, and are even too lazy to complain 
of their plight. 

* E Hirt " Die Temperamente, ihr Wesen, ihre Bedeutung fur 
das Seelische Erleben nnd Ihre Besondere Gestaltungen," in Grenzfr. 
des Nerven = und = Seelenlebens. 1905. no 40, p 62 
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The sanguine t3rpe bears somethuig in common with other 
temperaments which will be presently described, but in itself 
it scarcely needs an introduction, as its marks of excitability, 
enthusiasm and unreliabihty are common knowledge. " With 
all these pecuharities of his psychic hfe " asserts Hirt, “ the 
sanguine man has acquired somethmg immature, something 
of the Backfisch." His constant adolescence is due to the 
lability of his movements, his suggestibihty and shift of 
attention. What may be considered as sub-classes of this 
temperament are the nervous and the h5rstencal temperaments. 
The animation and euphoria of the nervous temperaments 
are readily noticeable at a very early age. The hysterical 
person is afflicted with lack of control He will build castles 
in the air and cannot reahze the impossibility of his plans. 
Vanity, a cravmg for applause, and a craze for enjoyment 
are the mainspnngs of his actions. 

The choleric type is subdivided into {a) the suspicious, 
who are forever detectmg treachery, envy, avarice and ill- 
will, and ( 6 ) the grumblers, who are contmually cnticizing 
the work of others m the behef that they could do better 
if only given the opportumty. The choleric individual is 
close to the manic-depressive patient 

Among the melancholic people. Hirt pomts out those who. 
while filled with pessimism and embitterment, are yet endowed 
with strength of will and sometimes break out with unwonted 
vehemence, resembling in this instance the choleric with 
whom they are at times confused. These are the persons 
who show a manic disposition, in contradistmction to 
those who are depressed, slow in their resolutions, never 
certain about the outcome, always embarrassed with scruples, 
and ever on the lookout for difficulties and obstacles of their 
own making The manic type constitutes the men of action , 
the depressive tj^ represents the speculative mdividuals, 
the dreamers and brooders 

Hirt furthermore distinguishes other temperaments — the 
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man of moods and the emotional person [GefuUsmmsch), the 
difference being largely one of duration. The moody individual 
does not change so rapidly as the emotional person, and. 
moreover, is not affected by external reactions to the same 
degree as by his own hngenng mental states. 

RECENT OERBIAN STUDIES 

One of the most thorough attempts to deal with tempera- 
ment IS that of Meumann. Meumann’s treatment is complex 
yet not diffuse. Building on his voluntanstic framework, 
he finds room for the temperaments in the affective forms of 
the will, which in turn are grounded m the innate affective 
dispositions of man. Temperaments he defines as affective 
forms of action which depend on the co-operation of umate 
affective and vohtional dispositions. But how can we get at 
these affective dispositions ’ Meumann answers the question 
by directing us to the fundamental quahties of the feelings, 
which suggests the following approaches, (i) As regards 
quality, they are either pleasant or unpleasant. {2) They may 
be graded according to mtensity, strength or vividness. 
(3) Their duration may be of different degrees (4) They may 
be called forth by stimuli m various degrees of ease or difficulty 
(5) They may reverberate m consciousness in different ways, 
or produce a lastmg effect. (6) They may have vanous kmds 
of genesis, being produced more readily by external or internal 
stimuli or bemg conditioned more by the content of thought 
than by its form or vice versa (7) They may fuse with other 
contents of consciousness, fomung in some cases an organic 
complex Sometimes they may be transferred by means of 
association to certam objects Meumann would have m 
mind here the conditioned reflex. (8) Our feehngs may be 
objectified as in speakmg of a cheerful day or a pleasant 
neighbourhood, or subjectified when we recogmze them 
only as “ affections ” of ourselves. 

Affeotive Expression in Temperament. The numerous 
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combinations resulting from such a list of qualities would be 
sufficient to discourage us from the task of tabulating all the 
possible classes, but Meumann adds another important con- 
sideration, viz., the mode of expression of our feelmgs in all 
its detail. These expressive tendencies affect the central 
nervous system, the motor apparatus, and the vaso-motor 
mechanisms differently for pleasantness and unpleasantness. 
For the most part, pleasantness increases activity and 
irradiates (active), while unpleasantness diminishes the 
activity of the oiganism and is restrictive (passive), but 
different people will display different reactions In anger one 
might turn red while another will pale. Hence an adequate 
table of temperamental forms would be no more than an ideal. 

A simphiied scheme of the affective dispositions could at 
least give one an idea of the method in general, and the 
appended combined and modified table may be of some 
orientative aid. 
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In his fundamental quahties, pleasure and displeasure, 
Meumann's position is aligned with that of Hdffding, but 
Meumann is clearer and more to the point in his deduction. 
He opposes the sanguine and the phlegmatic to the choleric 
and the melanchohc on the basis of feelmg-tone , the shallow 
to the deep nfitures on the basis of persistence alone. Both 
may react promptly or with difficulty, both may be pleasantly 
or unpleasantly attuned, yet the reaction m the one is fleeting ; 
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in the other it is lasting Hence we may have frivolous as 
well as morose, and joyous as well as speculative or brooding 
temperaments. As regards the active-passive avenue, we 
may have, on the pleasant side, the energetic worker full 
of vitality or the mere enjoyer without the brimming energy, 
while on the unpleasant side there are both the active men 
whose work is earned on amidst permanent sadness (of whom 
Michelangelo is an example) and the depressed individuals 
wallowing in pessimism and never sufficiently active to 
accomplish anything 

A Neo-Eantian Scheme. In his solid little book Charakter- 
btldung published in the same year as the preceding account 
of Meumann, Elsenhans rounds out Kant’s scheme far more 
neatly than Wundt. Conformably with the prevailing German 
view, he looks upon temperament as the formal or attnbutive 
aspect of character Character m itself is marked by a content. 
Differing somewhat with Kant, Elsenhans restnets tempera- 
ment to the feelmgs entirely, claiming that Kant’s tempera- 
ments of action, in the last analysis, go back to a type of 
affective constitution which determines the activity associated 
with the volitional life. His table of temperaments which 
follows IS, if not altogether acceptable, at least clear and 
consistent. 
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From this table we may see that Elsenhass has coupled the 
degree of motility and the strength of the feelings with the 
ease of the transition from a given stimulus to a feeling, and 
thence to a will impulse (motivation force). 

TEMPERAMENT AS DRAINAGE OF ENEROT 

In a piquant book^ exhibitmg the mental agihty of its 
Viennese author, we meet with an unexpected simple solution 
of the problem. The key is to be found in the modt of drainage 
of the individual’s psychic energy, which corresponds to the 
hbido of psychoanalysis. The most natural way in which 
this energy is worked off is that which is also the most favour- 
able and economical for the individual, viz , through the 
channel of pleasure. Here we have the basis of the sanguine 
temperament. 

It is, however, not given to everybody to let his affective 
life take this direct course There may be scruples agamst it. 
The hbido will then seek other ways of relief , and two alter- 
natives are possible. Either the pent up energy will express 
itself in a melancholy indisposition, or else it will take the form 
of an expansive excitement In the former we recognize the 
melancholic temperament , in the latter we note the choleric. 
All three represent the hyperemotional type, the individual 
with a nch affective life But so far the phlegmatic person 
has not been mentioned, and he too must be accommodated 
in the scheme, which is not difficult on the supposition that 
phlegmatic people possess only a .small supply of psychic 
energy and thus constitute the class of hyperemotional 
individuals The further information is ventured by the same 
author that a sadistic disposition is favorable for the 
development of the sangume and the cholenc temperaments, 
while the melancholic temperament usually runs in those of the 
masochistic disposition Since the distinction between these 


* H Apfelbach Drr Aufbatules Charafiters, \S24 
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dispositions will be reverted to in a later chapter as forming 
the central idea of Apfelbach’s classification of characters, 
no more need be said about it just at present. 

A SOClOLOaiCAL COLOBINO 

In Jastrow’s Character and Temperament, we may note the 
influence of the modem soaolr^cal development Tempera- 
ment is here brought into relation with all the factors of an 
over-civilized world On account of the causerte style of the 
book, it is difficult to pick out the core of the chapter on 
temperament. But from all appearances it would seem that 
the author is influenced m his classification of the tempera- 
ments by the French school, more particularly by Ribot, as 
may be seen from the followmg divisions — 

(i) Sensihve-ACTIVE, corr^ponding to the sangume 
type 

(a) SENSiTiVE-artive, representing the melancholic 
temperament 

(3) SENsmvE-AcnvE, answenng to the cholenc 

temperament. 

(4) SenstHve-acHve, generally spoken of as the 

phlegmatic ' 

The above scheme seems a bit oversimplified in companson 
with the many views which have taken into consideration not 
merely one attribute, hke strength or intensity, which is 
clearly indicated in Jastrow’s classification, but several, hke 
depth, duration, rapidity, etc Certainly one might justly 
transpose (i) and (3) and argue that the cholenc has a greater 
urge to expression than the sangume Our uncertainty 
is to be imputed to the lack of discursive exposition in 
Jastrow’s book. 

CLINICAL MORPHOLOGY AND TEMPERAMENT 

One of the latest outgrowths of the rapprochement between 
anatomy, anthropology, and psychiatry is the expenmental 
move to correlate temperament with bodily proportions. The 

* J Jastrow Character and Temperament, -pp 255-6 
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school seems to have originated in Italy with De-Giovanni 
about 1890,* whence it branched out afterwards with an 
endocnnological accretion. More recently, Ernst Kretschmer 
in Germany has come to somewhat similar conclusions on the 
strength of his own chnical experiences ; and in spite of his 
disinchnation to employ the word " temperament ", which to 
him does not connote a sufficiently definite fact, Kretschmer 
speaks of the two main temperaments as the cyclothymic, 
producing the manic depressive type, and the schizothymic 
or spht-up personalities {dementia praecox).'^ Since 
Kretschmer’s contnbution will be taken up under the head 
of character, we shall m this section try to catch a glimpse 
of the Italian work in this field, represented in the 
United States by Naccarati who appears to be a disciple 
of Viola, Ravi, and Pende, synthesizing the evidence from the 
ductless glands and the results from bodily measurements. 

De-Giovanni had formulated a " law of deformation " 
to the effect that “ Individuals having a small trunk 
tend to assume a longihnear body which corresponds to the 
phthisic habitus, individuals having a large trunk tend to 
assume a short body which corresponds to the apoplectic 
habitus ; individuals havmg a normal trunk tend to maintain 
normal proportions of the body.” ® 

Bodily Pioportioiui. Takmg up the thread of De-Giovanm’s 
investigations, Viola has in a senes of works developed a tn- 
typal classification of forms, viz., (i) the microsplanchntc, 
where the vertical diameters are overdeveloped in com- 
panson with the horizontal diameters, so that the body 
presents an elongated appearance, (2) the macrosplanchntc, 
showing a predominance of the trunk over the extremities, 
and giving the impression of stoutness, and (c) the nortno- 

‘ A De-Giovanm ' Morfologta del Corpo Vtnano. 

• E Kretschmer KSrperbau und Ckarakter. 

* S. Naccarati . " The Morphologic Aspect ot Intelhgence,’* in 
Archives of Psychidogy, 1921, vol. vi, p 3. 
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splanchnic, with a constant proportionateness between the 
vertical and the horizontal diameters of the body. 

That there is a harking back in part to the constitutional 
and systemic views of the French medical men of the last 
century may be seen from this quotation which 1 take again 
from Naccarati’s monograph. " The trunk, as Viola observes, 
contains the organs of the vegetative life which represent the 
nutritional system. These organs fulfil a task different from 
the muscular and nervous s}rstems and skeleton, which 
constitute the animal system or a system that mediates contact 
with the external world These two systems show a certain 
degree of mdependence and even antagomsm duimg the 
development in the sense that they do not grow simultaneously 
but in alternate phases ; and the more an organism develops 
the animal system, the less it develops the vegetative system, 
when considered in relation of their reciprocal dependence.” 
Apparently this reference to the antagomsm between the two 
systems is a corollary from Pende, who, we are told in another 
article by Naccarati, " has made a further distinction of 
hormones promoting the development of the animal system 
(constituted by organs and apparatus which mediate contact 
with the external world) and hormones which promote the 
growth of the vegetative system," and later he traces 
Pende’s division back to Viola (and even farther back to 
Bichat) who saw an antagonism between the animal and the 
visceral systems with an alternate predominance of the one 
over the other >■ 

Clinical Observations. From yet another article by the 
same wnter, one more passage is culled presenting some 
recent findings by the Itahan morphological school. '* Rava 
in a recent study has found that neurasthenics and 
psychasthenics are mostly found among the microsplanchnics 
and that mamc-deptessives are mostly macrosplanchnic t}q)es. 

* S Naccarati " Hormones and Intelligence,” Journ of Applttd 
Psychol.. 1922, vol vi, p 223 
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Ravi thinks that emotional and instinctive individuals are 
opposite types and considers the neurasthenics as emotional, 
the manic-depressives as mstmctive. Therefore, for this 
author, microsplanchnics are mostly emotional types while 
the macrosplanchnics are mstmctive types.” ^ 

In another study, the same author has examined loo patients 
with a view to their morpholc^cal mdex which he obtained by 
dividmg the length of one arm plus the length of one leg by 
the volume of the trunk. He found that the extreme types 
(micro-and-macrosplanchmc) yielded a larger number of 
psychoneurotics than the normosplanchnic, also that the 
asthenic patients more frequently came from the micro- 
splanchnic and the emotional psychoneurotics from the 
macrosplanchmc class “ 

Applying the same measunng methods to 54 students who 
were given several of the better known emotional tests and 
questionnaires (Woodworth Personal Data Sheet) supple- 
mented by a rating scheme consisting of the composite of a 
self-estimate by each individual, and a double rating (one at 
the beginning and another at the close of the session) by the 
instructor m psychology, Naccarati and Garrett tentatively 
drew the conclusion from the results that " temperamental 
disturbances of an emotional nature are found m those of 
low morphological mdex (relatively large trunk and short 
extremities) more often than m those of high morphological 
mdex (relatively small trunk and long extremities) " * 
CONSnTUnORAL MORFHOLOGT 
The French School. While the Itahans, under the leadership 
of De-Giovanni, were making notable contnbutions to that 
> S Naccarati and H E Garrett " The Influence of Constitutional 
Factors on Behavior,” Journ. of Exper. Psychol., 1923, vol vi, p. 457. 

* S. Naccarati “ The Morphologic Basis of the I>sychoneuroses,” 
Anur. Journ. of Psychiatry, 1924. vol 111 
■ S Naccarati and H. £. Garrett . " Jhe Relation of Morphology 
to Temperament,” Journ of Abnormal and Social Psychol., 1924. 
vol. sax, p 263. 
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branch of saence which has received the name of human 
morphology, a group of French physicians with Sigaud as 
the central figure penetrated into the subject through a some- 
what different path. Indeed, Sigaud, m apparent ignorance 
of the work of De-Giovanni, claims to have laid the foimdations 
of this " science nouvelle, La Morphologic humame ”, through 
a senes of researches begun in the nmeties of last century 

In emphasizing the predominance of some one physiological 
system m the development of the organism as a basis of 
classification of types, Sigaud of course made no departure 
from his predecessors in France who had even adopted the 
term " constitution ” to replace the word “ temperament ", 
but he was more systematic in his observations, and fostered 
the experimental method among his pupils, so that it was 
possible to quantify the data instead of merely hazarding 
conjectures. 

Sigaud’s starting point was the methodical exploration 
of the abdomen, the results of which form the backbone 
of his classical work Trmti dtmque de la Digestion , etc. 
(1900 and 1908). Like the contemporary Gestalt psychologist 
who holds that the total configuration must be studied 
in the hght of both the figure and the background, Sigaud 
taught that the human organism and its pathology are 
functions of both the miheu and the origmal disposition 
The surgical and experimental methods, he complains 
in opposition to the medical spirit, deal with the part and not 
with the whole organism (ensemble) and " analyze the 
reactions evoked by an accidental or artificial determination 

Interplay of Environment and Organic System. To each 
of these systems, there corresponds a milieu which plays 
on the organism and which afiects the system directly 
connected with it. There is the atmospheric environment, 
the source of respiratory reactions, the alimentary system 

* C Sigaud and L Vincent, Les Ortgtnes de la Maladte, 2nd ed , 
J9»2, p. 44 
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giving rise to the digestive reactions, the physical environment 
in which the muscular reactions are grounded, and the social 
milieu ehciting the. cerebral reactions. 

In consequence of this correspondence, the French patho- 
logist sets up his four types of man, viz., the respiratory, the 
digestive, the muscular, and the cerebral, a classihcation 
which is redolent of Kretschmer’s fourfold division (see 
Chapter XV). Each of these types demands special activities 
along its predominant characteristic. Practically every 
individual, because of the marked development of a particular 
system necessitating the underdevelopment of another 
system, is morphologically asymmetrical and will react to 
environmental variations in a different way than would 
another individual. Adaptation does not proceed in the one 
case as it does in another, and lack of adaptation brings 
m Its wake a cellular disturbance, especially as cellular 
irritabihty — and this is a proposition by which Sigaud’s 
school sets great store — dimmishes from birth till death 

Variation of Form Doe to Adjustment of Organism. 
“ Vaneties and vanabihty of form are in the last analysis 
but morphological imprmts engraved as a result of the 
efforts of the organism to adapt itself to the environment " ^ 
IS the rather significant inference drawn by Sigaud, whose 
ideas are often in accord with the findings of contemporaries 
in other countries with whose researches he seems to have 
been unfamiliar. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the physical marks of Sigaud’s 
four types. They are almost self-evident from their names. 
Besides, his pupils, Tricolet, Chaillou, and Mac-Auliffe have 
treated this phase in greater detail, the former in a dissertation 
at Lyon {La Diffirautaiton des quatre types morphologiques 
tndtvtduels, correspondani aux quatre variitis de Vambtance 
cosmtque, 1909) and the two latter in a work called Morphologic 
Medicate Etude des quartre types humatns (1912). Tlie data 
‘ Log cit., p 74. 
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here are discussed minutely and in such a way as to link 
the Bertillon measurement scheme with the whole morpho- 
logical problem. 

Phyrical Blaxka ol Four Types. For each type, the face is 
divided into several parts. In the respiratory man, for 
instance, whose thorax and neck are larger than in other types, 
the part of the face which is especiaUy developed seems to 
be that between the bridge and the tip of the nose In the 
typits digeshvus, on the other hand, the lower part of the face, 
particularly the jaw, is most prominent ; the eyes are small 
and supphed with fleshy eyelids, the neck is short, the thorax 
also short but wide, while the abdomen is very capacious. 

The face of the muscular man is well formed, lending a 
somewhat square aspect to the countenance , the eyebrows 
are deep and not arched, the hair grows down on the forehead 
almost to a straight line, the organs are fairly proportioned, 
and the bodily musculature is highly developed. Finally 
the cerebral tjqie is marked by a frontal prominence which is 
usually divided by a tuft of hair m the centre. The eyes are 
blight and the ears large, the arms and especially the legs 
are small. 

True to their countrymen’s tradition of exploiting com- 
binations, Chaillou and Mac-Auhffe allow for a number of 
fusional forms (cerebro-muscular, musculo-digestive, etc.). 

A Tinge oZ Historical Materiahsm. In La V%e Humatne 
(1923), which is appearing m a series of monographs, Mac- 
Aulifle has gone into elaborate measurements of individuals 
at different stages in life to show how differently the four 
constitutional types develop under the influence of both 
heredity and environment. Heredity is represented as the 
theme to which are added later the variations, supphed by 
the milieu.^ In fact the environment is supposed to have been 
instrumental m differentiating the tjqies in the first place 

* L Mac-Auhffe, " Deveioppement, Croissance " . La Vre Humatne 
(Etudes Morphologiques), 1923, p 27 
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In luxuriant country, the digestive type is prevalent The 
respiratory man thrives in mountain regions or in and lands. 
The muscular system becomes highly developed in places 
where great physical exertion is required, while the “ cerebral ’’ 
is a product of city life. As the third and fourth monographs 
of La Vte Humatne deal with personality, we may infer that 
the four constitutional types have been made the basis of 
differentiation in personality. 

Colloidal Propertifls at the Root of Type Differences. In 
his third monograph on Human Life ^ Mac-Auhffe deviates 
from the track beaten out by Sigaud and starts anew on a 
purely physico-chemical groundwork He now aligns himself 
with the bio-chemists and appeals to centre his discussion 
of personality about the various colloidal states of the human 
organism. Human beings are to him "walking lumps of 
jelly ” with all the semi-hquid and coagulating properties 
of gelatine. Their aggregates of molecules are in constant 
oscillation between compression and dispersion — sohdiiica- 
tion and hquef action, either of which states, if actually reached, 
would mean death. 

Now among the chief properties which differentiate human 
beings is the greater or less craving of the tissues for water 
Some individuals are composed of colloidal cells which are 
extremely hydrophilic. Their tissues are easily filled with 
liquid and tend to stay m that condition. Their flesh offers 
a resistance to the hand like a rubber-ball filled with water 
This class of people constitutes the " round ” type In these 
people, there is great surface tension and osmotic pressure 
and a considerable expenditure of energy with a corresponding 
dynamic sweep 

The " flat " type on the other hand is determined by the 
slight craving of the tissues for water. The cells, not having 

^ L Mac-Auhfie, “ Les m^canismes intimes de la vie — Introduction 
a I’itade de la personnaliti,” 3rd Monog of La Vxe Humatne (Etudes 
Morphologiqaes), 1925. 
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imbibed much, do not swell, and because of this fact, there 
is little surface tension. The flesh is flabby or elastic, the 
figure slight and elongated, the lines angular and the move- 
ments somewhat awkward. Since the solubility of a gas in 
a liquid is in the inverse ratio of its surface tension, we can 
deduce the principle that m the " flat " individuals the 
metabohc processes will take place rapidly, the general 
reactions will be quicker, and the cellular irritability more 
marked than m the " round ’* type ; yet the chemical processes 
are to a degree retarded, which brings about an economy 
of energy expenditure , and an inherent general sobnety 
usually characterizes mdividuals of this type. The "flat” 
person should not be confused with the merely thin person , 
for the one is a morphologic type while the other is possibly 
reduced through circumstances. 

In these lectures delivered at the Sorbonne, the author has 
gone extensively mto the phy^cal and chemical properties 
of the human body, in order to furnish us with a simple 
dichotomy which scarcely required such a tremendous 
scafEolding, but from some of the legends under the figures 
it may be gathered that in the forthcommg monograph 
entitled La Personnalite, Mac-Auhfle will deal at length 
with the problem of typology. It is in one of these notes 
(p. 78) that he refers to the different phases of the sympathetic 
nervous system which predominate in each of the two types 
In another of these legends he mentions the name of Pende 
and reveals an acquaintance with the " typus ptcmcus des 
Allemands " (p. 74), alludmg of course to the work of 
Kretschmer^ and his followers. We must therefore wait 
patiently for the sequel of this colloidal treatment, of 
personality. 

Constiintional Morphology in Germany. Bauer, referring 
to his own statistical data,* corroborates in his thorough 

‘ See Chapter XV 

* J 'Ba.-aer. KonsMutionelUDtspostUonzutnnere 
1924. pp 48-9 


\ Krankhetten, 3rd ed . 
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lextbook of constitutional pathology the general division 
of t3rpes, as drawn up by the Lyon School, but remarks that 
Zweig, who undertook at his instance a similar investigation, 
discovered that Sigaud's types were not permanent throughout 
life, although they held good up to a certain period. The 
French authors far from denying this result, I believe, tend 
to make allowance for it. 

In Germany, the problem of constitutional types was 
broached long before Kretschmer. Even Beneke nearly 
a hundred years ago distingui^ed between the type with 
" relatively small heart, narrow arteries, long legs, small liver 
and short intestinal tube and the habitus quadratus [apoplec- 
ttcus, arthrtitcus) in which the charactenstics are reversed , 
and Bauer afihms that the basis of Beneke’s doctrine still 
holds good to-day.^ 

If Beneke recognized only two constitutional types, his 
contemporary, C. G. Cams, one of the outstanding figures 
of his day in comparative anatomy, drew up a list of sixteen 
forms, one of which, the plethoric, is subdivided into the 
arterial and the venous.’^ Here we find the cerebral, the 
athletic, the asthenic, the pneumatic (which would correspond 
to the French “ respiratoire ”), and the boeotian, which 
answers the description of the digestive or alimentary type 
of Sigaud and his school (pyknik in Kretschmer's terminology) .* 
In Cams’s table there are to be seen traces of Platner’s 
approach and even some of his terms, but the former had at 
his command a mass of anatomical data obtained at first 
hand, which of course were lacking in the case of Platner. 

Measozements and neaningB. It was Carus's ambition 
to constmct an mterpretative diart of man's physique and 
motor expression, and in his Synibolik dor menschhchen Gestalt, 

‘ J. Bauer Vorleswngen Uber allgtmetne JConshtuftons-und Verer- 
bungsUhre. 1921. p 144. 

' H Kern, “ Die Charakterologie des Carl Gustav Cams " Jahfbuek 
d Charakterol , vol i, 1924 

» See Chapter XV. 
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which first appeared in 1853 and has been, thanks to Klages. 
reprinted in 1925, he makes an heroic attempt to a-;t;T gn 
symbolic values to each of the human organs, so that variations 
from the ideal or standard can be dealt with accordmgly 

Since each of the organs has its own significance, it certainly 
must make a difference whether the head is more prominent 
than the abdomen or vice versa, whether the extremities 
are large or small in comparison with the trunk, etc. Carus, 
while possibly lapsing at times into the pitfalls of phrenology, 
vehemently combated Gall's teachings, mamtaining that it 
was the function and not the faculty with which he was 
concerned. (The renewed interest m Carus is shown by the 
reprintmg of his more important works with illuminating 
introductions ) 

Kretschmer’s much discussed four types, which we may 
call less technically and therefore perhaps somewhat 
inaccurately, the plump, the aihldtc, the slight, and the dispro- 
portionate, are not as we can see for ourselves, a new discovery ; 
but the very fact that there is so much in common among 
investigators whose conclusions have been independently 
arrived at is in no small degree encouraging 

There is a good deal of evidence indicating that the 
pathologist and the psychiatrist have come to realize that 
they can meet on common ground in studying the constitution 
of their patients, and from their observations construct 
a correlational scheme which may be applied subsequently 
not only in diagnosis but in prophylaxis. 

MOTOR EXPRESSION AND TYPE 

In relatmg physique and constitution to temperament and 
character types, it is perhaps natural that the motor expression 
of the organism is oimtted from the picture. As Gurevitch ^ 
points out, the more serious motor disturbances, akmesis, 

^ M Gnrevitch, " Motonk, Kfiiperbau und Charakter ’’ Arch /. 
Psychiat u. Nerv'ten, 1926, vol. Uxvi 
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hyperldnesis, and the varions catatonic manifestations 
constitute the only phase of this whole sphere which is not 
neglected. The " motorique " of man in general, e.g., the 
intensity of movement, tempo, muscle tonus, automatic 
movements, gracefulness, coordination, ambidexterity, 
manual skill of adjustment, rhythm, formation of movement 
formulae, etc. — all this is not usually included m such 
treatments. 

Lewy ^ has found, for instance, that from the motor point 
of view there are three types, (a) the skilled people, with good 
motor co-ordination due to the predominance of the sub- 
cortical mechanisms, and correlating with the fleshy (pyknik) 
tjrpe of Kretschmer ; (b) the clumsy type with a preponderant 
development of cortical mechanisms answering to the schizoid 
(split-off disposition) of Kretschmer’s table, and (c) the 
asthenic, whose characteristics are rapid fatigability and lack 
of strength. Lewy’s asthenic type in reality belongs with 
the schizoid class in Kretschmer’s scheme 

In a later report, Lewy * adds the tetanoid t3rpe with its 
disposition to cramps and spasms. He distinguishes also 
between the individual’s fundamental tempo and the partial 
tempo of organs either nngly or m groups which bears the 
same relation to the fundamental tempo as does the overtone 
to its fundamental tone. Owmg to wide differences m 
tempo, it is sometimes next to impossible for persons to 
get along with each other in social mtercourse (walking, 
dancing, etc.). 

In the Moscow psycho-neurological children’s clinic, under 
the direction of Gurevitch, a number of experimental 
researches are bemg conducted with the purpose in view of 
linking motor characteristics with physique on the one hand 

' F H Lewy, Die Lehre vom Totms und der Bewegung, 1923 

•F H Lewy, " Ausdnicksbewegungen und Charaktertypen " 
Jahresters d. S&dwestdeutsch Psyelaat , Veretntg 1924 (Frankfort 
A M) 
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and character on the other. Four motor types are thus 
recognized by Gurevitch : (1) those with fluent, balanced, 
dexterous, and exact movements, plump in physique and 
belonging to Kretschmer’s cycloid class ; (2) those with 
crude, angular movements, more or less nimble and 
coordinated as regards the rougher acts, but less dexterous 
in the finer processes involving the fingers especially — the 
athletic type ; (3) those whose movements are feeble and 
awkward, although their manual dexterity is of a high order — 
the asthenic in physique and schizoid in character 
according to Kretschmer ; and finally, Gurevitch introduces 
a type which he designates as the “ childish-graceful ”, 
characterized by msufficiently exact although esthetically 
agreeable movements, corresponding apparently to a species 
of the hypoplastic physique in Kretschmer's classification. 
This type, found especially among women, is susceptible 
to hysteroid reactions and is endowed with dramatic and 
rhythmic talent. 

The investigations of other workers in this Russian Institute 
detail a number of difierences among the various t}q)es with 
reference to the motor system. Ozeretzky, eg. found that 
the individuals of slight build, as compared with the plump 
or thick-set, were deficient m the capacity of prompt innerva- 
tion and denervation, in rh 3 rthinic capacity, in speedy adjust- 
ment, automatic action and defenrive reactions, but especially 
m energy. On the other hand, the former, i e. the asthenic, 
excel in forming new complexes of movement and in their 
purposive and consequential appheation. The motor 
divergence between the plump and the shght is explained 
physiologically as due to the greater equipment of the extra- 
pyramidal nervous centres m the heavier tjqie. 

Yizlin ^ discovered marked differences in the handwritmg 
of the pyknik and asthenic types. In the one case, the letters 

* S G Yizlin (Jislm), “ Korperbau, Motonk, Handscbnft " Zt f d 
ges Neurol u Psychtat , 1925, vol xcviii 
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are well rounded and uniformly made, the handwriting is 
fluent and marked by ease of execution and the elements 
are connected. Again, the pyknik script shows greater 
homogeneity. The asthenic group, on the other hand, present 
such characteristics as micrography, split words and even 
letters, irregularity in the formation of letters, and sharp 
angles mstead of rounded curves. 

Much graphic and tabular material is ofiered by Sukhareva 
and Ossipova^ to prove tentatively the relation between 
constitutional types (from the diagnostic standpoint) physique, 
motor capacity and talent. 

EIDEnC IMAGERT AND PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES 

We can scarcely afford to leave the section on constitutional 
disposition without referring to the work of the Marburg 
Institute which has stimulated a large number of researches 
on what has been termed eidetic imagery. The discovery 
that many young children are able to describe objects in 
detailafterremoval, has led to the further revelation, according 
to investigators, that many individuals have lingenng 
after-images, in other words, exhibit the eidetic phenomenon. 
But two types of etietic people are possible, according as 
the images resemble more nearly the visual after-image or 
the memory image. In the one case we have the tetanoid 
(“ T ”) type , m the other the Basedowoid (" B ’’) type. 

If it were all a matter of imagery types, we should not 
naturally devote so much as a Ime to this phenomenon which 
of course belongs in the cognitive field ; but it is claimed 
by the brothers E. R. and W. Jaensch who have for the last 

> G F. Sukhareva and S W Ossipova. '* Matenalien Zur Erfoischung 
der Korrelation zwiscben den Typen dex Konstitution ” Zt fi ges 
Neurol u Psychfol , 1926. vol c 

Note — The names of Russian writers mentioned in this section 
have all been transliterated into phonetic English, mstead of being 
left m their Germanized form (Gurewitsch, Ssucharewa, Jislin, etc ) 
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ten years studied this phenomenon, that the two different 
eidetic types are marked by an altogether different set of 
characteristics. Famous representatives of each of the types 
are Johannes Muller with his rigid features, reminding one of 
the tetanic picture, and Goethe whose features and expression 
presented signs which in their exaggerated form would be 
taken as symptoms of the Basedow disease , bulging eyes, 
extreme excitability, soft velvety skin, etc. . but the chief 
difference between the two classes is that the " B ” type 
develops images of the flexible and variable sort. Individuals 
of this t3rpe are endowed with an mner psychic life independent 
of their everyday expenences , and the persistence of their 
imagery, moreover, is unaffected by the supply of calcium, 
which in the case of the " T ” type serves as a strongly 
inhibitive factor. It is the contention of E. R. Jaensch and 
his associates that “ just as the senses react to almost 
immeasurable quantities of energy, so is our psychic life 
in the sphere of the senses {Stnnesseelenleben) where naturally 
the eidetic phenomena belong, a very fine indicator for inner 
relationships in the personality, for its physical and psycho- 
physical make-up The “ B *’ type of imagery which 
is found among those artistically inclined, and most frequently 
among women and children, often goes with a slightly enlarged 
thj^oid and with an intense reaction to psychic stimuh, 
especially in the sympathetic nervous system, while the " X ” 
type IS found in individuals who react rather to the environ- 
ment than to their inner stimuh. It would seem that the 
" B ” type would correspond with the circular cyclothyimc 
disposition in psychopathic mdividuals, and the " T ” type 
with the split-off (schizothymic) make-up 

The constitutional connection of these types has been worked 
out further by introduang the imcroscope to observe the 
formation in the capillaries of the skin. The results, it is 

’ E R Jaensch, Deut Zt } Nervenhnlkunde, 1925, vol Ixxxviu, 
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claimed, yielded a third type, differing from the normal 
in the malformation of the capillaries, and on the mental side, 
m a low intelligence. In these individuals who may be 
vastly improved by calcium treatment and other prepared 
substances, the capillaries remain in their infantile form 
instead of developing the regular hair-pin shape (neo- 
capillary). 

Although the eidetic phenomenon has been established by 
a number of investigators, it is not so certain that there is 
a direct relation between the type of imagery and the psycho- 
physical constitution. The effect of calcium on many 
individuals has been referred to by several writers, but the 
fact is not sufficient to warrant a classification of people 
on this basis, although it may serve as one of the links in 
the chain of constitutional differences. 

BEVEBIOBILITY OF REACTION 

The general trend of the work done on temperament in its 
relation to bodily constitution has been to make the psycho- 
logical fact dependent on the physiological. Hammett,^ 
however, beheves that his experiments on the albino rat 
warrant the conclusion that the reaction is reversible, thus 
bearing out Osier’s* conception of the modifiability of 
temperamental tone and with it the constitutional relationship 
through voluntary effort. The endocrine system would 
still in a large measure direct the reaprocal relation. The 
way in which different people are subject to their intermediate 
metabolism usually determines the state of emotional or 
temperamental excitabihty. Now it has been shown that 
when the “ temperament of an albino rat is changed by 
gentling from the condition where excitability and irritability 
are expressed by flight and pugnacity to a state where the 

' F S Hammett. " Observations on the Relation between Emotional 
and Metabolic Stability ” Am Jmam Physiol, 1926, vol liii 

• W. Osier, Aeqmmmitas, etc, 1904 
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degree of expression of these instincts is reduced almost 
to insignificance, then the animal becomes markedly more 
resistant to the loss of the parathyroid secretion Further- 
more in more recent experiments, the wild Norway rat, a still 
more excitable animal, has proven itself to be far more 
dependent on the paTath3n‘oid glands for its existence than 
the albino rat. 

It is worth noting the fact that the parathyroids are 
regarded as the regulators of the calcium supply in the system, 
and that the " B " type of eidetic " imagers ” which, as we 
shall remember is the excitable type as compared with the 
“ T ” type, does not show any susceptibihty to calcium. 
The effect of added or diminished calcium supply is seen 
by W. Jaensch and his co-workers in the case of the tetanoid 
type. 

The interaction between the temperamental tone and the 
constitutional make-up naturally would find support m the 
mvestigations of Cannon and his students as summanzed 
in Bodily Changes tn Pam. Hunger, Fear and Rage. 

FROM HUUORS TO HORMONES 

It IS one of these cunos of cultural destiny that after so 
many migrations and transformations, the doctnne of humors 
should, hke a colossal ballad or rondo extending over twenty- 
five centunes, hark back to the beginning when all explana- 
tions centred around the flmds of the body. The ongmal 
theory, now concluding its cycle m the almost universally 
received opmion of to-day that the secretions of the endocrine 
glands, injectmg mto the blood hormones of various sorts, 
are of vital importance m the organization of a given tempera- 
ment, provides at present much food for thought, even if the 
thmkmg, without the indispensable expenments back of it, 
must necessarily remam of the gropmg kind. 

What if the old terms are no longer used in discussions of 
the effects of the ductless secretions, the manes of Hippocrates 
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and Galen can still point with triumph to their speculative 
child and say their “ I told you so On the other hand let 
us not underestimate the progress of science, and the achieve- 
ments of those whose explanations seemed so fanciful and 
empty as to be discarded. They all have a share in what- 
ever we know of the subject to-day. Connections that are 
seemingly remote must be examined to throw some light on 
the possible causal relationships between temperamental 
constitution and bodily organization. As in philology, wc 
need our comparative grammarians, our Gnmms, Bopps and 
Brugmanns. 

Comparative Treatment Necessary. To take an instance or 
two. can we disregard the fact that a synonym of phlegm is 
pituita, used especially by Kant and his successors, and that 
the so-called pituitary personahties are the intellectuals of 
the world ? Furthermore, is it not stnkmg that these persons 
are given more to chest troubles (tuberculosis, bronchitis, 
etc ) and in general manifest weaknesses that are more apt 
to produce phlegm m the ordinary sense of the word, than 
people of other types ? Again, supposing that after close investi- 
gation it were estabhshed that the cbolenc person had a gall- 
stone and liver diathesis, and that such a one revealed 
also a hyperadrenal functioning, should we not be justified 
m bestowing greater attention on " stones which the builders 
rejected " if we wish to secure an advantageous observation 
pomt? 

Beginnings have already bera made in this temtory which, 
if followed up, may yield a valuable harvest. L6vi and 
Rothschild have even gone so far as to claim to have changed 
the temperament of a patient, whom they diagnosed as 
suffering from the underfunctiomng of the thyroid gland, by 
admimstenng to her thjrroid extract which transformed her 
from a depressed and weary girl into a vivacious person.^ 

* Lfopold-LiviandH deRoths<duId iltitdessurlaPhysto-patholopte 
du corps thyroids et ds Vhypophyse, pp 54 fi 
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Even the highly speculative and vociferous claims of Berman, ^ 
should not be discarded *n toto. Desultory suggestions in his 
book may lead to the formulation of new problems 
Glands and Personality. In Italy, much work has been 
done beanng on the relationship between the endocnnes and 
conditions of mind and body To quote Naccarati again, 
“ Pende has made an attempt to study body development 
from the point of view of endocrinology Of the h5q)crthyroid 
constitution, which corresponds to the microsplanchnic type 
of Viola, he says . ‘ From the morphologic point of view, in 
clean-cut cases, the subjects show . . precocious and 

pronounced morphologic differentiation, longitudinal diameters 
of the body in excess over the horizontal diameters . . 
habitual thinness hardly overcome by hypemutntion . , 
diminished carbohydrate tolerance ; accelerated basal 
metabolism, great irnlabihty of the vegetative nervous 
system, especially of the sympathetic subdivision, marked 
psychic irritability, h3q)ermotivity, cerebral restlessness . . 
precocious and often pronounced intelligence development ’ 
In opposition to this type which he calls microsplanchnic, 
Viola has recognized another type, the macrosplanchnic or 
megalosplanchmc, which he considers an infantile type because 
It shows poor morphologic differentiation This type 
possesses a large and very active visceral system, a large 
cutaneous surface in relation to body volume, anabolic 
processes in excess over catabohe ’’ * 

The authors say further in the same article " When due 
allowance is given to race, sex, age, and diseases suffered by 
the individuals whose morphologic characteristics we want to 
study, we can, with a fair degree of probability, determine 
which are the hormones that have acted on the soma before 
birth ” 


* L Berman The Glands Regulating Personality 
’ S. Naccarati and H E Garrett " The Influence of Constitutional 
Factorson Behaviour,” /oarM ofExper FsycAo/ . 1923, vol vi, p 257 
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On the basis of their measurements and other applications, 
the authors are inchned to the belief that " those endocrines 
which affect the morphology and the mentality of a given 
individual very probably influence his emotional life also ^ 
We see then what an interestmg vista has been opened up by 
the Itahan school m conjunction with the newer investigations 
on the ductless glands. Whether we are within our rights, in 
the present state of affairs, to argue for the responsibility 
of this or that gland as conduave to a given temperamental 
condition is disputable There can, however, be no question 
but that some day, with the mcreasing progress of isolated 
experiments, the connection between the over- or under- 
functioning of certain glands and strikmg temperamental 
make-ups will be just as manifest as the relation between the 
thyroid gland and intelhgence. 


The sore need of experiments on temjierament has already 
been alluded to. Lest, however, it be supposed that no one 
had thought of such a posabihty, let us be reminded that 
already Haller, in the eighteenth century, had subjected him- 
self to a dietary control, taking alternately wme and meat, or 
abstaining from both, m order to prove that the quality of 
the blood had nothing to do with the type of temperament 
one possessed , for as a result of different food elements, 
entirely new blood could be produced without there being a 
noticeable effect on the temperament, as he claimed to have 
shown through his own experiments * 

Temperature and Temperament. Further expenments were 
carried on about a century ago by the young French anatomist 
Bedard, who recognized only two temperaments : the 
sangume or ahmentary and the nervous, attnbutmg the one 
^ S Naccarati and H E. Garrett " The Relation of Morphology to 
Temperament," loc cit , p 263 
* J.Henle. Anihropologtscke Vortrage,-p.l12 
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to the Northern peoples and the other to the Southern races. 
The sanguine temperament again could be subdividedaccording 
as it tended to produce more flesh or more fat To prove that 
the temperature of a country exercised a determmmg influence 
in the development of a constitutional type, he had accelerated 
the hatchmg of chicks at a high temperature and also at a 
lower temperature Those that broke the shell at a high 
temperature had large heads and small hearts With those 
bom at a lower temperature the converse was trae.^ From this 
B^clard inferred that his assumption of hnkmg the large 
physique with the lower temperature was>well-founded Such 
naive attempts were of course madequate to prove anything. 
We know nothing of how the chicks developed and what other 
factors might have entered to account for the results. 

Metabolism and Temperament. Another circumscribed series 
of expenments with a negative purpose similar to Haller’s 
was conducted by Seeland Since it was his contention that 
the metabolism of the body bore no relation to the tempera- 
ments, he studied the vanation m weight, secretions, and 
excretions of sanguine and cholenc individuals placed under 
an identical diet, and found no differences between the two 
classes * 

Psychological Experiments. It is only recently that a 
psychologist took a hand in the experimental investigations 
of temperament, after the physiologist, the anatomist and the 
anthropologist (Seeland) took their turns On the basis of a 
large number of carefully conducted experiments in which 
the strength of the will was tested by having the subjects 
respond with a syllable other than the one that they had 
leamt in previous experiments, Ach has presented a number • 
of results that bear on the problem before us The play between 
determination and motivation m the diagnosis of tempera- 

• Loc c%t , p 118 

• N Seeland • " Le Temperament,'' etc . loc cit , p 121 ff 

• N Ach: Uber den WtUensaktund das Temperament 
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ment is a feature which takes on a decided coloring with the 
steady advance of d3manuc psychology. The distuiction 
between motivation and determination is one which would 
have been slurred in orthodox psychology but a decade ago, 
only to receive special emphasis at the present tune, and 
from various quarters. 

Ach too deems it proper to retam the usual nomenclature, 
but he has added a fifth temperament, viz., the dehberative 
{besonnene) mamfesting itself in a tendency to obviate all 
the obstacles that interfere with a prompt reaction and to 
avoid shps. The affective reaction becomes less intense as 
the determination toward an accurate and rapid reaction 
becomes stronger With these subjects, success was 
accompanied by the awareness of " I am able ”, while failure 
brought on a state of self irony with the awareness ” if I 
only seriously want to ”. Great associability of ideas is also 
a mark of this temperament. 

The sanguine temperament is coupled with carelessness 
and a light-hearted attitude, also a decrease in the intensity of 
the determmation in the course of the experimentation 
period 

The cholenc temperament is charactenzed by a weak 
determination which calls for greater effort on the part of the 
subject in order to realize the act, but the intensive set which 
IS the result of increased excitability m order to attam success 
leads to a neglect of the means by which the goal might be 
attained. It also is accompanied by an unpleasant feeling- 
tone. 

If the mdividual is charactenzed by weak determming 
dispositions and also by a reduced state of sensory and motor 
excitability, as well as by weak motivation, then the chances 
are that we are deahng with a melancholic type of tempera- 
ment 

When reduced motivation, following decreased general 
excitabihty, comes simultaneously with an mtense determming 
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disposition, we have before us the foundation for the 
phlegmatic temperament. 

Ubtivatioil and Detemiiiiation. The play between feelings, 
motivation, and determination for the five temperaments is 
described as follows : In the deltberahve mdividual there is 
an mtensive feeling of expression, as well as an mtensc 
determination , and all the circumstances and conditions 
are considered in the Vorsaiz or undertaking period The 
sanguine person is distinguished by a very pronounced but 
gradually decreasmg determination. The result is often 
failure, but this very failure becomes the motive for a more 
energetic impulse that finally meets with success Hence the 
outer signs of inconstancy and unrehabihty that go together 
with a certain optimistic carelessness The choleric is marked 
by increase of motivation with heightened motor and sensory 
exatability, where only a shght determimng disposition is 
present. Owing to the shght determination, a stronger will 
act is needed; but owmg to the heightened excitability, 
fadure is often the result An mtensity of effort out of pro- 
portion to the degree of success goes with a strong feeling 
reaction which leads to renewed effort and finally success 
The melancholic is characterized by a weak determining 
tendency and low sensory and motor excitability with a 
negative feehng-tone The phlegmatic shows slight motivation , 
but great determining disposition, which drops \ ery slowly 

CONCLUSINO NOTE 

We have now come to the end of our fairly comprehensive 
historical survey of temperament ; and the sangume person who 
started out with the fond hope of finding the puzzle solved in 
this age of radio and telephotography will hkely betray some 
evidence of disappointment at this bewildermg lab3n:mth of 
theory. The truth of the matter is that there is no cause for 
mortification at the seemingly slow progress of the bi-miUenary 
inquiry. E pur si muove. Our knowledge of the temperaments 
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has advanced, even if we do not appreaate the gain. Before 
the psychological attack, aimed with the munition of endo- 
crinology, could be successful— and this seems to be the 
destiny of the study from present indications — it was necessary 
for the other theories to serve as saentific fodder. Some of 
these have gone to become the flesh and bone of more vigorous 
doctrines ; others have once for all been cast off as refuse, 
but even these latter have their historical value. It is interest- 
ing in this histoncal light to note how a certain theory keeps 
croppmg up agam and again throughout the ages in an 
increasingly modem form. The common element in many 
theories is of even greater significance. A central tendency 
in all the hsted theones could be discovered, although it would 
be far from reasonable to affirm that this central tendency 
represents more nearly the truth than some isolated pomt 
of view latterly held. 

In general, more agreement is evinced in the writings on 
temperament than appears at first blush. The study of 
character, as Wundt has remarked, is a more complex subject ; 
and it may be added, oilers difficulties from the veiy outset, 
even in its subject-matter. The temperaments, at least, 
exhibit a definite locus whidi is the same for the majority 
of writers ; and the divergence of opinion enters largely in 
the explanations and correlations. 

The time is now npe for further experimentation on tempera- 
mental dispositions, and by the further aid of tests and 
questionnaires and the co-operation of public institutions, 
we may anticipate in the not distant future a body of data 
which would be of incalculable value not only theoretically 
per se, but practically in the reduction of the amount of 
unhappiness caused so frequently by the followmg factors : 
(i) the entering into relationships without sufficient insight 
mto one another’s natures, (a) misunderstandmgs due to 
unfamilianty with temperaments other than our own, 
(3) obstacles in the way of terminatmg fundamentally 
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incompatible relationships, (4) temperamental adjustment m 
the industrial sj^tem, (5) the effects of various foods, drugs, 
alcoholic beverages, etc., on one's temperamental disposition. 

But this leads us to touch on the applied psjrchology of 
temperament which should not be overlooked in a general 
survey of human tjrpes. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY OF TEMPERAMENT 

Most of the emphasis in applymg the knowledge we have 
about the temperaments to everyday life has been hitherto 
laid on the diagnostic stage. Even a book Uke Hollingworth's 
Judging Human Character is primarily occupied with the 
question of how we shall be able to read character or tempera- 
ment from the features, in the meantime havmg to content 
ourselves with other methods. 

In my opimon, the problem of reading a person’s tempera- 
mental make-up is not so significant. An intelhgent and 
expenenced person has no difficulty m classifjdng many people 
he meets, and he who is without that gift of estimating 
strangers will never learn the art in spite of amassmg all the 
particulars contained in books on character analysis 

Surely we are not going to subject our newly introduced 
acquaintances to measurements of the head ; and even if we 
could so impose on them, how much allowance ought we to 
make for compensatory data ? As I asked elsewhere " Granted 
that a snub-nose, high forehead, somewhat square chin, etc., 
denote mdecision may there not be present some other 
characteristic to offset this defect, or at least to modify it ? ” ^ 

Smce every individual is a case by himself, our rules will 
become annoymgly encumbered with exceptions, imtil they 
will become of no practical value whatever. And yet m a 
measure, without resorting to rules, we intuitively, or rather 
through associating our experience m the past, grasp that 
one person is sangume, another depressed, still another 
inclined to be irntable. We say such a man looks grumpy 

^ A A Roback Psychology mth Chapters on Character Analyses 
and Mental Measurement, p 112 

no 
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or grouchy; this woman behind her agreeable extenor 
hides a naggmg disposition, etc. And only a few minutes’ 
conversation on topics of personal mterest would serve as a 
further guide to put us on the nght track. 

Recognizing Temperaments. The outstanding tempera- 
mental characteristics leave their impress on the features 
and movements The tense expression and the jerky gait of 
the nervous, high-strung person; the cool and calculative 
mien of the bovine phlegmatic mdividual , the jolly and often 
ruddy appearance of the sangmne hale and hearty fellow; 
the depressed attitude of the melancholic are usually 
unmistakable indications to the man of the world Those who 
do not possess detectable outward signs of their tempera- 
mental make-up usually are not well marked cases, but 
constitute combinations of types which, for apphed purposes, 
are not important to smgle out, since they can be adapted 
almost to any line of endeavour 

The Choleric Waiter. It is the clear-cut cholenc or sanguine 
individual who provides for us a problem in apphed psjrcho- 
logy ; and part of this problem is to be shouldered by the 
personnel division of applied psychology , for the tempera- 
mental element in some cases is more important than the 
ability element in the individual In all employments where 
agreeableness is a prerequisite, it would be mcongruous for a 
cholenc person to hold a job which would necessitate his 
commg in contact with the. people served. No matter how 
efficient a waiter may be m other respects, if his anger is 
easily aroused, he will be more of a liability than an asset to 
the establishment which engages him. 

The porter whose credo dunng working hours was that the 
patron or customer must alwajre be right had the proper 
attitude for that type of a job If his pnnciple militated against 
this attitude, then either he should have taken on some other 
kind of employment, or else bear the consequences of the 
incompatibility between his personal dignity and the require- 
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ments of his employment. There is no room for a morose 
servitor under any circumstances. Since it is possible in our 
vastly ramified industrial system to fit in somewhere almost 
with any disposition, unless it is so strikmg as to need medical 
treatment, there is no reason why we should not take account 
of temperamental idiosyncrasies in the ‘‘ hinng and firing ” 
of men. 

Salesmen are Sanguine. The average salesman, as every 
employer knows, would be out of place with a morose, 
depressed temperamental make-up; and the more difficult 
it is to make the sales, and the less expert the prospective 
buyers, the more sanguine will as a rule the successful sales- 
man turn out to be. How to recognize the sanguine salesman, 
who IS not made ineligible through defects more serious than 
the sanguine quahty is advantageous, falls beyond the scope of 
our present discussion, which is not psychotechnical We are 
content merely to show the beanng of temperament on 
applied psychology, not to point out how to obtain certain 
practical results 

The choleric person can scarcely be happy in any environ- 
ment, but there are places in which he can assert his 
independence. These places are few because they are at the 
top of a given calhng, but any one who reaches the highest 
rung of his profession can exercise his authority without 
being required to temper his irritability The unusually 
skilful surgeon, the expert engineer, the very adroit advocate 
can hold his own in spite of the outbursts to which he would 
subject fnends and acquamtances. Those, however, who are 
dealing with supenors can hardly advance unless they curb 
their irritable temper at least m their relations with these 
supenors, who would have to be extraordinanly detached in 
order to place ability above temperamental qualities, especially 
m matters affecting themselves. 

Assets of the Choleric. The disadvantages of the choleric 
temperament can be counterbalanced, then, only by ability 
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of a high order, especially m a sphere where personal contact 
is not an element m the vocation, or where the contact is 
with many individuals who do not form an organued body 
(patients, clients, customers). On the other hand the cholenc 
temperament is an asset m military afiairs, where discipline 
counts, and especially m war where it generates a doggedness 
useful m combating the enemy. Most great generals seem 
to have been possessed of the choleric temperament, which 
partly accounts for their effectiveness under trying conditions. 
A wamor with a regularly depressed mental attitude would 
be an anomaly ; and the wavermg behaviour of ‘ ‘ Cunctator ’ ' is 
stigmatized by that very sobriquet which was applied to 
Quintus Fabius Maximus 

It would not be far from the truth to affirm that even in 
intellectual battles such as those waged by great reformers, 
whether religious, pohtical, social or educational, a consider- 
able dose of the irritable disposition would be reqmred, 
else the propaganda work which is so essential in under- 
mining the old system would never be begun, and the resistance 
which a new idea always meets with could never be overcome. 

Adaptations. Not only are certain temperaments suited 
for certain vocations, but often the type of employment will 
draw out a particular trait from among the others for cultiva- 
tion, in keeping with the process of selective adaptation The 
man in a commanding office, while it is true that he must have 
been somewhat choleric to begin with, although possibly 
meek towards his supenors, will develop a brusqueness about 
him which will at once cow his subordinates Similarly the 
prima donna temperament is partly acquired after securmg 
a sohd footing in artistic circles. The flightiness is no doubt 
mherent in all histnomc natures, but the super-imposed 
cholenc quahty is not given free rem before a measure of 
success IS achieved. 

Seeming Anomalies. That there are exceptions goes without 
saying Who can fit mto the narrow compass of a generaliza- 
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tion all the manifold cases of sinking anomalies due to the 
conjuncture of diverse circumstances ? And who can mterpret 
a tendency so unmistakably as to make allowance for all 
possible slants ? Tolstoi becomes an apostle of peace at all 
costs, and yet, viewed from another angle, such inexorable 
propaganda cannot issue but from a warlike make-up. Most 
of the spuitual leaders in history come under this category. 
The antinomy is only superficial, yet the combative spirit 
with a peaceful ideal will apjiear to the unenlightened as an 
inconsistency. 

Our considerations in this chapter are intended for the type 
only, which includes of course the vast majority of individuals 
who are definitely recognized both as to their temperamental 
status and vocational standing Various histoncal and 
political turns may bring about unexpected appointments 
which would tend to discredit the rules noted ; but for our 
purpose these exceptions do not count. That there is a 
correspondence between temperamental organisation and 
vocational success is one of the facts which need no further 
demonstration The task for psychotechnicians is to ascertain 
the particulars of the correspondence and to appdy the data 
in individual cases. 

We need not enter into all the departments of applied 
psychology which may benefit by the contact with the study 
of character and tempierament. What is difficult to under- 
stand is that with all the mterest apparently evinced in the 
subject, the ground has scarcely been more than broken. 
Even such a relatively simple question as the mutual attraction 
or repulsion of temperamental typ»es has not been scientifically 
answered. 

There is a universal behef that oppwsites attract, and 
common observation bears this out. Friendships are usually 
formed on this basis , and the best place to study the formation 
of such bonds is the psychopathic hospital, because it is there 
that extremes meet. There is nothmg more common than to 
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find a strong tie of fnendship between the manic and the 
depressed inmates, the cydic and the schiroid types. A 
statistical study of such attachments would be of great service 
in helpmg to settle a mooted point. 

Attacfamant of Unlikes. The saying that like attracts 
unlike is most strikingly illustrated in the sphere of sexual 
attachment. It is unusual tor two of a kind temperamentally 
to become fond of each other. Biological reasons ^natu^al 
selection) have been advanced to account for this circum- 
stance. but the more momentous question that awaits a reply 
is whether the hetero-temperamental attraction lasts just as 
long as a homo-temperamental union, if established, would 
endure Offhand one would answer this in the affirmative, since 
each one generally reqmres the complement m the opposite 
temperament either as a regulative agency or else as an 
expansive influence, but a designedly permanent relation- 
ship such as the state of mamage, and one which entails such 
a complexity of mterrelations, obligations, etc , might not be 
subject to the considerations that bear on the more dis- 
interested forms of association which, though they may last 
a lifetime, do not offer the same troublesome problems or 
involve the obhgations of modem married hfe. Like every- 
thing else, I suppose, it is a matter of degree , and while 
opposites attract, it may well be that in situations requiring 
judgment, tolerance, and even patience, the stable and the 
unstable temperaments are bound to clash more frequently 
than temperaments which are both more alike. The 
senousness of the conflict naturally is another issue. 
With different combinations one may expect to find different 
consequences. The intensity of the disagreement, its compass 
and duration are all affected by the degree of incompatibility 
between the two terapieramental natures. 

Sdeoce of “Ehiganuca.” Here, then, is another cue for an 
investigation which may help to bnng rehef in certain quarters 
of suffering humanity, if its results should turn out to be 
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decisive Trae, it is questionable whether the many cases of 
domestic incompatibility would have proved more successful, 
if one of the incompatible partners, or both, had been 
wedded to any one else. The fact, however, remains that 
there is an important phase m the most vital part of avilized 
life which is as yot unexplored, and whether one hkes it or 
not, the examination of temperamental kinks and quirks 
m relation to marriage is one of the foundations which underhe 
the hitherto unknown science of what I should call eugamics. 

For this reason, the anchorage on the recogmtion of a 
certain temperament by features or gestures becomes a 
scientific luxury which may never be attamed as compared 
with the apphcation of our knowledge about the various 
temperamental relations I say it is a luxury because the man 
in the street, as well as the psychologist who panders to 
him, simply wishes to learn the trick of reading character, 
either for its entertainment, or, as is more commonly the case, 
because he is too impatient to employ the methods furnished 
him by painstaking observers ; or agam he may be mcapable 
of makmg judgments on the basis of his expenence, le., 
appl}nng his art m such matters At any rate such a person 
cannot be guided by science , for though he have all the rules 
At his finger tips, he will not be able to make proper use of 
them in classifying a given mdividual, unless the case is so 
pronounced as to make rules unnecessary in the diagnosis 

Boom lor Change. The necessities of hfe should claim our 
attention first. Granted that we have patiently gathered our 
information, that we can label our individual as imtable, 
sanguine, phlegmatic or depressed, we should do well to find 
out how the particular knowledge could be exploited to the 
advantage of all concerned 

In former days, when social conditions were pre-determmed, 
when vocations were limited in number, when the needs and 
demands of the barons were the rulmg forces of the industrial 
arts, when conventions were iron-clad, it would be next to 
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impossible to benefit by such results as could be obtained by 
a practical study of temperament and its social and economic 
consequences. To-day we are adoptmg more and more the 
point of view that the whole texture of society is subject 
to a gradual change m accord with the findmgs of science. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PROVERBIAL LORE AMD INSPIRATIONAL LITERATURE 
I. POPULAR REACTIONS 

There is a well-grouncled suspicion of proverbs in scientific 
circles. The reasons are not far to seek A proverb at best is 
a generalization and that in a vague or loose way. Proverbs 
can be found to satisfy almost every point of view ; and 
different peoples will be able to produce divergent sayings to 
corroborate their beliefs 

The proverbial lore on physical and chemical subjects is 
not extensive It is when we come to the realm of human 
nature that we meet with a harvest which, perhaps after 
proper sifting, will yield only a small proportion of wheat, as 
Munsterbeyg contended in his readable essay. The Popular 
Mtnd} Nevertheless the onus is on the psychologists to 
disprove the thoughts accumulated during centuries of sad 
expenences * The transmission of a proverb from generation 
to generation is of course not to be taken as an indication 
of Its vahdity. It is, however, a challenge, a fact to be grappled 
with ; and even if the saw should contain a half truth only, 
the question of its origin and its mflucnce may furnish a clue 
for scientific investigation 

ProvezlM Common Ground ol Genius and Philistine. In 

many cases too, the Ime between popular proverbs and 
epigrams uttered by illustrious men of letters is not, and 
cannot be, sharply drawn Many of our everyday expressions, 
employed even by the ilhterate, expressions such as " hitting 

’ H Munsterberg Psychology and Social Sanity 

» Pessimistic as this may sound, nearly all proverbs tell the story of 
disillusionment in their pithy way, or else when apparently gay, they 
introduce a cynical note 
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the nail on the head " or “ Fear has many eyes ” are credited 
to great individuals like Rabelais and Cervantes , and yet 
we can never tell how much these writers have been indebted 
to people m the lower strata of culture, how much they have 
assimila ted from those in a humble station, their servants 
perhaps. 

The vast epigrammatic hterature must be taken more 
seriously than in the past. For the present, I am not referring 
to the inspirational literature of an essay nature, embracing 
addresses and sermons It is the crystalhzed thought 
intelligible to the man in the street which is to form the 
subject matter of this section ; and to say that there are 
thousands of aphorisms, maxims, thoughts and sayings commg 
under the caption of character is to repeat something which 
practically every one knows Each of these utterances may 
be expanded into an essay, just as the qumtessence of most of 
Moritaigne's essays can be compressed into a single thought. 
When Montaigne, in his essay on “cruelty”, speaking of 
virtue (for which may be substituted the concept of character), 
says " She requires a rough and stony passage, she will have 
either e.xtemal difficulties to wrestle with ... or internal 
difficulties ... ”, does he not express the same idea as 
Goethe in his couplet about the formation of a character m 
the swift current of the world > And when we reflect upon the 
dictum " every sore-eyed person is an oculist ”, do we not see 
in it the germ of the infenonty theory, which Adler has been 
exjxiunding in his several books '* A similar thought is 
conveyed by Cicero’s comment, according to Plutarch, that 
" loud bawhng orators are driven to noise by their weakness 
as lame men to horse ”. 

Sometimes the analogies between human character and 
quahties m mammate nature are indeed apt because there is 
a common basis underlying both The adage " Still waters 
run deep ” or " Empty vessels make most noise ” will scarcely 
need revismg after statistical treatment. 
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The picturesqueness of a given proverb is not to be con 
sidered in our discussion. We are concerned solely with its 
content; for instance in the saying “A character, like a kettle, 
once mended, always wants mending ", the analogy is weak, 
and there is no reason for hkenmg a character to a kettle in 
any respect, except perhaps to suggest something else, very 
concrete and universally known, to which the same property 
is applicable. The inquiry, nevertheless, remains an inquiry, 
viz., whether a character once it begms to show a defect 
will constantly need setting right ; but the reason for this, 
provided the supposition is borne out by fact, offers even more 
material for our whole investigation, for it knocks at the 
inner door of the problem of character 
Method of Inquiry. It may be that some epigrams on 
character come into bemg through the union of a hankering 
for cleverness with a flair for paradox Wherever significant 
words are transposed or contrasts flaunted, the validity of 
the saying is less likely to be acceptable, but even in such 
instances, the content of the apophthegm is independent of 
its form , and our decisions should be guided by empincal 
observation even m exammmg such remarks as that credited 
by Plutarch to Cato the elder . " They that were senous m 
ridiculous matters would be ndiculous in serious affairs ” 
or the Rabelaisian saw " A young monk makes an old devil ". 
We must ask ourselves, namely, whether the same lack of 
judgment, the same want of insight which makes people 
behave incongruously in one event is also responsible for their 
mistuned conduct under the reverse circumstances In the 
second utterance, we have before us evidently the problem 
of compensation. Does it mean, as Anatole France m his 
refined cynicism has on more than one occasion (eg, in 
Thats, The Human Tragedy, etc ) implied that some tune 
durmg life the cravmg for the sensuous will be keenly 
expenenced, and if favored by opportunity will cause the 
bndle to be loosened? Or does it refer to the retarded 
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matunty in worldly affairs of the introvert, whose inhibitions 
have left him gradually as he was becoming a part of the world 
around him, and whose desires have remained young while 
those of the once "regular fellow” had played themselves 
“ out ” m the " setthng " period ? The Dutch proverb " A 
man at sixteen will prove a child at sixty " offers the same 
alternative explanation. 

FIXITY OF CHARACTER IN POPULAR LORE 

At the same time, and seemmgly in disagreement with the 
former, though not necessarily so, we note the numerous 
sa}angs relative to the fixity of human character " Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin ? ” is the metaphor given in the 
Bible to designate this immutability of psychological law, or, 
as we have it more quaintly m the couplet 

" The ape though clothed in silk it be 
Is ape to all eternity,” 

and in the somewhat inelegant saying which is represented 
by variants m other languages, " You can’t make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.” 

The volcanic Robespierre expressed it more sententiously 
in the words "No man can climb out of his own character”, 
and someone else has said " To a bad character good doctrine 
avails nothing The Spanish saymg " Cento y heckura hasta 
sepuliura ” (Natures and features last till the grave), and our 
own “ Crooked saplmg, crooked oak ” and " At seventy as at 
seven ” ^ express the same thought A similar interpretation 
may be put on the proverb " He who is bom to be hanged 

‘ The thought of second childhood, I believe, is foreign to this 
proverb , for with the Jews, who are responsible for this sum, the 
septuagenanan is respected as a man of wisdom The etymology of 
oiir word senator too suggests that the aged were respected for their 
anythmg but childish behavior Another Yiddish proverb bringing 
out the same idea is " Vet azot men vertgeborn, azot, vert men farlorn " 
(As you come into the world, so you leave it) 
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will not be drowned Scores of such proverbs could be 
quoted from different languages, showing that the common 
people — for even if the proverbs originated through men of 
parts, they could not take hold of the masses, unless they were 
in accord with the experiences of the man in the street — 
beheved character to be essentially an immutable quality. 

This immutability has received its most poetical crystaUiza- 
tion in Goethe’s Faust : — 

Du bist am Ends . . was du bist, 

Sets' dtr Perucken auf von miUxonen Locken 
Sets' demen Fuss auf ellenhohe Socken 
Du bletbst dock tmrner was du bist. 

deeper MEANDfOS OF nRRTATW PROVERBS 

The superficiahty with which we treat our everyday 
proverbs and the contempt that the scientifically tramed 
man has cultivated for them have prevented us from 
penetrating the apparent mystery of certain proverbs. Even 
if a saying is palpably untrue or exaggerated, there must 
surely be some reason for its wide vogue, not to mention its 
origination. We have often heard it said “ Lucky in love, 
unlucky in cards ” or " in busmess”. Is it possible that the 
exceptions will be noticed and the generalization based on 
these ? This is hardly tenable It is more probable that the 
observations were correct, but the cause attnbuted to luck 
IS really to be sought in the fact that he who is busy making 
love and conquering hearts is not hkely to attend to business, 
and also that the " ladies' man ” is usually not the one to be 
blessed with a marked purpose in hfe As a Spanish proverb 
runs “ They that are bold with women are never bold with 
men ” And now it is for psychology to discover the " why ” of 

‘ This proverb may be regarded as illustrating the law of 
predestination, but in that case all its subtlety would be lost The 
contrast between hanging and drowmng (an accidental death) is, it 
seems to me, significant 
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this fact, or if it should challenge its truth, undertake to 
correlate man’s aggressiveness with the opposite sex and his 
aggressiveness with men. 

Compensation Recognized. Similarly one of Pascal’s 
Pensdes, " Dtseur de bans mots, tnauvais caracUre " must be 
examined in the light of ps5rchology, quite apart from the 
possible prejudice which the reclusive philosopher had for 
the social wit, especially as there are several proverbs conveying 
the same thought. On the other hand. Burton m his Anatomy 
of Melancholy takes Anstotle as his authority for the surprising 
statement that " melancholy men of all others are most 
witty ”, and we may remember the story of the famous 
Italian comedian who, when consulting a noted physician 
about his spells of despondency, was advised to witness the 
performances of Carlmi, who was standing there unknown 
before him in utter despair. If, then, there is a positive 
correlation between melancholy and wit (not in the sense of 
continually cracking jokes) can we look upon it as due to a 
compensatory factor in the make-up of the individual ? 

One of these puzzhng dKta, frequently found among the 
French, is the expression ” It belongs to great men to have 
great defects Are we to understand that great defects are 
to be condoned in great men, or that the source of the 
greatness is at the same time a source of great failing in a 
particular direction — a view resembling that of Lombroso’s 
school ? 

“ How ” and “ Why ” in Sayings. A popular sajdng can 
never have true psychological value until the reason 
for the generahzation is known. In fact it is more important 
to become cognizant of the explanation than of the universahty, 
were such possible, of the fact desenbed by the proverb. Thus 
m Addison’s quotation of the Imes : 

When a man talks of love, with caution trust him ' 

But if he swears, he’ll certamly deceive thee. 
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it is possible to ascribe this relationship between strong 
asseveration and deception either to a conscious motive or to 
an unconscious cause. The interpretation in the first event 
would be that having gone through these protestations of 
love more than once, the tendency is to add impetus to the 
process by increasing vociferation. But the other explanation 
is ]ust as plausible, viz , that the sanguine person is relatively 
inconstant and unrehable, and the certain deception is likely 
to be the consequence of the sanguine person's ardent declara- 
tions ^ The first explanation refers to the " why ”, the motive , 
the second answers rather the ” how 

Enough has been said to illustrate the Delphic quahties of 
many proverbs. Granted, however, that one must occasionally 
ponder over the equivocal sense of a popular saying, there is 
still somethmg to be gained by lookmg mto the cases which the 
proverb purports to cover ; and in this we are aided by our 
empirical observations, experiences and reflections on them. 
The ancients have given evidence of almost uncanny insight in 
many of their scattered thoughts on both character and 
temperament, though we must remember that the concept of 
character was often enveloped m other concepts such as 
wisdom or virtue - 

cbhebia of characteb in ancient lore 

One of the most clear-cut expressions with reference to 
character, a stnking epigram that might well have been 
uttered by one of the modem literary lights, occurs in that 
treasure of law and lore, the Talmud, which contains numerous 
passages de aling with human nature. This epigram, in the 
form of a pun, ascribed to Rabbi Hal, reads, ” By three 

1 This IS borne out by the proverb " A man apt to promise is apt 

* A Burmese proverb runs " One should judge a horse by its speed, 
an ox by its burden, a cow by milking, and a wise man by his speech " 
It IS evident that wisdom is meant here to denote the quintessence ol 
man, the chief desirable characteristic 
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things is a man recognized : by his cup, by his purse, and 
by his temper (literally anger).’’ ^ In a non-canomcal minor 
tract of the Talmud, called Derekh Erdz (Comportment), 
the observation is repeated that the scholar — and m those 
days the scholar was first of all a gentleman — could be 
recognized chiefly by his cup (b’khoso), by his pocket-book 
(b’khiso), and by his anger (b’khaaso) 

These three words, in which only a change of one vowel has 
taken place, need perhaps a bit of interpretation ; but it will 
not be diSicult to see the connection between the pocket-book 
and the acquisitive instinct (and if I were a psychoanalyst, 
especially of Freud’s school, I might find room for the sex 
instinct here too, for the word kts in Hebrew has a double 
meaning; ® and Freudians would surely regard this double 
meaning as significant on the basis of a psychoanalytic 
determmism) The second critenon of character, according 
to the obscure Jewish sage of antiquity, refers to the whole 
situation of drmking and includes doubtless not only the 
power of control and habits of temperance, but the manner 
of drinking, the quantity imbibed, and most important of all 
probably, the verbal consequences. The third mark, the 
anger response, agam taps an instinctive source. 

In this apparent pun there is revealed then the psycho- 
logical approach to the study of character, and one which 
forms the groundwork of this essay It matters little that the 
abstract word for character is wanting in the Talmudic 
dictum The concept of character is implied in the 
circumlocution " Man is known " 

The German critena of character are much like those of 

* Erubtn 65, column 2 It is worth mentioning that fear was never 
looked upon as an evil among the Jews On the contrary, it was 
regarded as a desirable frame of mind in alliance with obedience 
” The rudiment of wisdom is the fear of the Lord," every Jewish child 
would repeat every morning 

* A A Roback " Character and Inhibition," in Problems oj 
Personality, p 180. 
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the ancient Talmudic scholar. “ By three things we learn 
men • love, play and wme,” reads the German proverb which, 
It would seem, does not display the same comprehensiveness 
and earnestness (m spite of the pun) as the Hebrew. The 
Dutch say, " A man is not known till he cometh to honor " 

II. CHARACTER IN THE INSPIRATIONAL LITERATURE 

Thousands of sermons have been preached on character, 
and hundreds of books and essays have been written on this 
subject. They may all have imparted some inspiration to the 
listeners or readers for the time bemg ; but as a rule, an address 
or an essay which is nothing but mspirational, though its 
author may have been inspired at the time of its presentation 
or composition, is of no consequence after the ephemeral use 
to which it has been put. Most of the allusions to character 
by orators of all descnptions are either platitudes, such as 
" Character is a great word, one of the greatest ” (Hitchcock), 
or *' Character is the governing element in life and is above 
genius” (Saunders), or else cryptic expressions dressed in 
metaphors that becloud the issue. An example of this is the 
following : "Character is impulse that has been reined down into 
steady continuance” (Parkhurst). The eloquence of some 
of these well-turned phrases is undoubted, and the value of 
powerful exhortations from the pulpit or rostrum cannot be 
questioned ; but for the purpose of discovenng the differemttae 
of our term, they are worthless, except perhaps for fanning 
an interest in the subject 

Emenon’s Crystals. Agam it must be pointed out that 
one should not object to the figurative language, provided 
there is an idea lying concealed amidst the shining metaphors 
and similes The chief complamt is to be lodged against the 
application to character of phraseology which may well fit 
anything at all that we deem impoilant There need not be 
any decrying of the literary treatment of character, provided 
the writer can nse above the commonplace. In Emerson's 
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superb essays on character, conduct, manners, heroism, and 
representative men, there are enough truisms, and not a few 
statements that will fail to pass a strictly philosophical 
•scrutiny, but then with all the chaff there is still enough wheat 
tu feed a world of critical minds. When he says that character 
IS " a reserved force which acts directly by presence and 
without means ", it is true he lays himself open to the charge 
of surrounding character with a halo of mysticism, but at 
any rate, the crystal which he framed compels our attention. 
The question is whether the same quasi-definition could be 
applied to " genius ” or “ intelligence ”. If not, then Emerson 
has won his point ; his intuition has burst through a new 
channel. Similarly when he places character above *' the 
purest literary talent " because the latter " appears at one 
time great, at another time small, but character is of a stellar 
and undimmishable greatness ”, he gams our most attentive 
and respectful hearing, only, however, to draw a sceptical 
knit of the brow ; for is not character known only through 
actions ]ust as talent or gemus through actual production ; 
and IS not a man of noble character apt to make a shp just 
a.i> a man of genius may sometimes err ? 

What Emerson does is to expose different facets of the gem 
w Inch he is handling Sometimes we receive a good enlightened 
V lew , at other times, the angle of exposure gives us a distorted 
vision. As he turns the stone, thehghti5reflecteddifferently,but 
always so as to give a striking effect, as formstance when we are 
told that character is the " moral order seen through the 
medium of an individual nature ”. It is of little consequence 
whether you believe or not m a moral order other than that 
made by man. Y ou may substitute Comte’s term "humanity ” 
or some other concept which entmls uniformity, system, 
sequence, or what-not to express the opposite of chaos. 

Stress on Principle. Emerson’s scintillations really embody 
m a germinal way the mam ideas of the constructive part of 
this volume The cementmg of course is lacking Instead we 
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have picturesque metaphors and analogies to saturate the 
beautiful hues of the sparks. “ A healthy soul stands united 
with the just and the true, as the magnet arranges itself with 
the pole, so that he stands to all beholders like a transparent 
object betwixt them and the sun, and whoso journeys toward 
the sun journeys toward that person He is thus the medium 
of the highest influence to all vho are not on the same level. 
Thus men of character are the conscience of the society to 
which they belong.” 

It is questionable whether the last conclusion holds, whether 
after all, it is not the society which comes after them, rather 
than that to which they belong, that looks back with reverence 
to those heroes of action who were possibly despised by their 
fellow-men when alive. Emerson's first empha.sis, however, 
manifestly is on the extsience and tmmutabthty of pntictpUs. 
The next stress is on the reststance of circumstances which 
to him is the natural measure of the power of the man possess- 
ing character. Herein we have the popular counterpart of the 
psychological concept of inhibition which will be discussed 
more fuUy m chapter XXV. 

Character and Reaiatance. One of these pregnant ideas 
which are so plentiful m the works of the great Amencan 
transcendentahst is that " Character is centrality, the 
impossibihty of being displaced or overset ", and he goes on 
to explain that ” a man should give us a sense of mass Society 
IS frivolous and shreds its day mto scraps, its conversation 
into ceremonies and escapes. But if I go to sec an mgenious 
man, I ^all thmk myself poorly entertained if he give me 
nimble pieces of benevolence and etiquette , rather he shall 
stand stoutly in his place and let me apprehend, if it were only 
his resistance ”. 

Smiles’s Message. As an equally, if not more, inspinng 
essay may be cited the book Character by Samuel Smiles. 
If Emerson soared above the clouds, fulminatmg figures of 
speech and colorful generalizations. Smiles, with both feet 
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on the ground, armed with hundreds of picked illustrations, 
fought his point with the ammunition supplied by the men 
who made history. If Emerson was exhibiting a precious opal 
which he masterfully turned slowly at all angles so as to 
disclose all its variegated shades. Smiles may be said to have 
with deft hand gathered together on a string a beautiful 
array of multicolored beads. As a treatise on character Smiles's 
book would not take precedence over the many scores of 
similar exhortative works on the subject. It is the fact that 
its author had been able to live in spirit with great characters, 
which renders his message so inspinng ; although, shorn of 
its illustrative material, it could scarcely have the power to 
command a careful reading beyond a narrow circle. Smiles 
preaches self-control, forbearance, truthfulness, and the 
rest of the catalo^e of virtues so well-known and so ill- 
practised, but he gives no enlightenment on the crux of the 
subject, that is to say, no delimitation of the concept, no 
particular^ed treatment. 

The best way to illustrate my meaning m denymg 
Smiles sdentihc status or the gift of searchmg analysis, 
and at the same.time creditmg his contnbution with a superior 
quahty not discoverable in other works of this kmd, is to cite 
two typical passages from the book in question, which will 
also serve to throw into rehef his conception of character 

" Character exhibits itself in conduct, guided and inspired 
by prinaple, mtegrity, and practical wisdom In its highest 
form, it is the individual will actmg energetically under the 
influence of religion, morahty, and reason. It chooses its way 
considerately, and pursues it steadfastly; esteemmg duty 
above reputation, and the approval of conscience more than 
the world’s praise. While resp^tmg the personality of others, 
it preserves its own individuality and independence ; and 
has the courage to be morally honest, though it may be 
unpopular, trusting tranquilly to time and expenence for 
recogmtion. 
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“ Although the force of example will always exercise great 
influence upon the fonnaticm of character, the self-originating 
and snstainmg force of one's own spirit must be the mainstay. 
This alone can hold up the life, and give individual 
independence and energy. 'Unless man can erect himself 
above himself,' said Daniel, a poet of the Elizabethan era, 
* how poor a thing is man I ' Without a certain degree of 
practical efficient force— compounded of will, which is the 
root, and wisdom, which is the stem of character— life will 
be indefinite and purposeless — like a body of stagnant water, 
instead of a running stream doing useful work and keeping 
the machinery of a district in motion. 

" M^en the elements of character are brought into action 
by determinate will, and, influenced by high purpose, man 
enters upon and courageously perseveres in the path of duty, 
at whatever cost of worldly interest, he may be said to 
approach the summit of his being. He then exhibits diaracter 
m its most intrepid form, and embodies the highest idea of 
manliness. The acts of such a man become repeated in the 
life and action of others. His very words live and become 
actions." 

The second passage accentuates even more markedly the 
nucleus of independence, sprmtaneity and steadfastness. 
" Energy of will— self-originating force — ^is the soul of every 
great character. Where it is, there is life ; where it is not, 
there is faintness, helplessness, and despondency. 'The 
strong man and the waterfall,' says the proverb, ‘ channel 
their own path.' The energetic leader of noble spirit not only 
wins a way for himself, but carries others with him. His 
every act has a personal significance, indicating vigor, 
independence, and self-reliance, and unconsciously commands 
respect, admiration, and homage. Such intrepidity of 
character characterized Luther, Cromwell, Wa^ington, Pitt, 
Wellington, and all great leaders of men." 

(kmoept not DeUmited. For all that, one feeb that 
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character, as here described, still remains a transcendental 
something which, curiously enough, is fraught with meaning 
for the well-bred layman but lacks the psydiological back- 
ground or antecedents. We fail to see how it emerged as 
a whole, what it includes, and what it may dispense with. 
Writers of Smiles’s type build character up out of virtues, 
but if the concept is to have any application at all we must 
look for its genesis in instincts, emotions, sentiments, and 
ideas. To induce striving in the individual, the inspirational 
method is useful, but it will not bear examination when 
our aim is to make evaluations that demand objectivity. 

Is there then no centre of gravity discoverable in the 
inspirational accounts of character? one may ask in dis- 
appointment. The answer is that mudi will depend on the 
author, but if we were to pool the wei^ty particles of each 
of these treatments, we should probably find that the main 
emphasis is laid on what would now be called "canymg 
on " in spite of external obstacles. Perseverance and courage 
might be regarded as the boundary lines of this essential. 

Whipple as Ftotagonist of Peneverance. This is a dommant 
idea of Whipple’s Character and Characteristic Men, which 
both in thought and style may easily be mistaken for some 
of Emerson’s essays. Though Whipple seldom rose to the 
conceptual heights of his greater contemporary, this 
undeservedly forgotten author has said many things more 
eloquently, if less dispassionately, than the Concord sage. 
" Character,” writes Whipple, " whether it be small or 
great, evil or good, thus always represents a positive and 
persisting force and can therefore like other forces be 
calculated, and the issues of its action be predicted. There 
is nothing really capricious in diaracter to a man gifted with 
the true piercing insight into it.” In an earher passage, 
the emphasis on persistence appears even in bolder form. 
“ Character, in its intrinsic nature, being thus the embodi- 
ment of things in persons, the quality which most distingui^es 
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men of character from men of passions and opinions is 
persistency, tenacity of hold upon their work and power to 
continue in it. This quality is the measure of the force inherent 
in character and is the secret of the confidence men place in 
it— soldiers in generals, parties in leaders, people in statesmen. 
Indeed if we sharply scrutinize the lives of persons eminent 
in any department of action or meditation, we shall find 
that it is not so much brilliancy and fertility as constancy and 
continuousness of effort which make a man great. . . . The 
universal line of distinction between the strong and the weak 
is that one persists, the other hesitates, falters, trifles, and at 
last collapses or ‘ caves in ' 

Foster’s Emphasis on Decision. DeUrmituaion is the 
LatmoHf of John Foster’s Essay on Decision of Character, 
written more than a century ago ; and it is noteworthy that 
this pulpit preacher has offered some suggestions on the 
constitutional requirements of a decisive diaracter which 
were hardly to be expected from his quarter. In the second 
letter of his essay, he remarks, " The action of strong character 
seems to demand something firm in its corporeal basis, as 
massive engines require, for their weight and for their working, 
to be fixed on a solid foundation Accordingly I believe it 
would be found that a majority of the persons most remarkable 
for decisive character have possessed great constitutional 
firmness.” Introducing the analogy of the lion in comparison 
with other beasts as to determination of action, Foster con- 
cludes that “ A very decisive man has probably more of the 
physical quality of a Uon in his composition than other men ". 
The less inflexibihty of character in women the author ascribes 
to the less firm ” corporeal texture ” of their physique, and 
the individual differences in the determination of men are 
similarly explained on the strength of this physical quality, 
which, however, may be compensated for in the case of 
"resolute spirits asserting themselves in feeble vehicles” 
by a combination of other requisites. 
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It would be paradoxical to mention Sdiopenhauer’s several 
essays on character and allied topics under the head of 
inspirational literature. Yet his maxims and views on life 
contain much more that is to the point than many of the 
exhortative commonplaces with which the inspirational 
literature teems. But more of Schopenhauer in its proper place, 

III. CASUAL OBSERVATIONS ON CHARACTER 

Aside from the direct discussions of character m their own 
right, there are countless incidental expressions with some 
bearing on our topic. To list even a small fraction of these 
utterances would be setting ourselves a preposterous task. 
At most then only a few samples could be cited so as to show 
how hterary men of all ages and countries have at one time 
or another ruminated on character and character diflerentia- 
tion, and how the results of their excogitations might offer 
a foothold for further mquiry. 

Bacon’s BemarkaUe Aperpus. Francis Bacon was not 
only the first to broach the cntical study of character but has 
bequeathed to the world some exquisite ideas expressed in his 
characteristically fehcitous style That his counsel was more 
salutary than his actions were consistent with his own precepts 
should not detract from the value of his extraordmary msight 
mto the nature of man. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to place this versatile 
genius m the forefront of sages of all tune, as a perusal of the 
Advancement of Learning would go far to prove. This work 
bristles with keen observations on human characteristics, 
wreathed m the florilegia of ancient authors both classical 
and biblical. It is, however, not my purpose to list them all, 
but rather to select a few of the more important dicta which 
may profitably be ruminated by students of character. It is 
among the aphorisms which Bacon culls from Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes and illustrates by way of commentary that some 
of these interesting gleanings are to be found. Here is stated, 
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for instance, that men may be known in six difEerent wa3rs, 
viz., by (i) their oonntenances ; (2) their words ; {3) their 
actions; (4) their tempers; (5) their ends; and (6) their 
relation to others. The sorest key for unravelling the secrets 
of others, he holds, is to search either their tempers or their 
designs ; the former he recommends when dealing with the 
weak and simple, and the latter, if probing the more prudent 
and close. 

" It is surprising yet very true,” says this author in another 
place, " that many have the bgical part of their mind set 
right and the mathematical * wrong, and judge truly of the 
consequences of things but very unskilfully of their value." 
Here he approaches tangentially the territory later to be 
traversed by the school of Dilthey and other representatives 
of the GeisUstetssenchaften who look upon character as 
essentially an expresaon of <me’s Lebensperfassung (life-plan), 
one’s value-emphasis in life. Thus Bacon explains his profound 
utterance in the following words : ” Hence some men are fond 
of access to and familiarity with princes ; others of popular 
fame, and fancy these to be great enjo3nnents Others again 
measure things according to the labor bestowed in procuring 
them, imaging themselves to have advanced as far as they have 
moved.” And further he warns those who, by misapprehend- 
ing the true order of their ambitions, ” frequently err and 
hasten to the end when they should only have consulted the 
beginning and, suddenly flying at the greatest things of all, 
rashly skip over those in the middle. ...” * 

Charaotot of Let us now cite his commentary on 

the verse from Proverbs which reads " A man diligent in his 
business ^all stand before kings, and not be ranked among the 
vulgar ”. I shall not enter into the Chancellor’s exegetkal 

* He might rather have used the word *' ethical *’ here, but Bacon 
moved m a sphere of expediency and hardly in an ethical imivexse of 
discourse. 

■ F Bacon* AdvmcsmsNf o/LsoMHUg, Book VIII, chap II. 
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ability to invest an ordinaiy exhortation with undue 
signiicance. This interpretation, however, is the occasion 
for revealing a bit of human nature, and by reason of 
Bacon's situation, bears the authority of an expert. The 
aphorism, as our author styles it, is represented as 
intimating that of all virtues which kings appreciate in 
their servitors, that of expedition and resolution in the 
despatch of business is the most readily appreciated. Men of 
depth are suspected of scrutinizing them too closely, and of 
" being able by their strength of capacity ... to turn and 
wind them against their will and without their knowledge. 
Popular men are hated as standing in the light of kings. . . . 
Men of courage are generally esteemed turbulent and too 
enterprising. Honest and just men are accounted morose 
and not compilable enough to the will of their masters.” So 
that no virtue is so acceptable as that of despatch in executing 
orders. ” Besides,” adds Bacon, “ the motions of the minds of 
kings are swift and impatient of delay ; for they think them- 
selves able to effect anything and imagine that nothmg more 
IS wanting but to have it done instantly.” 

Lastly, attention may be directed to the same author’s 
epigram that “ grave, solemn and unchangeable natures 
generally meet with more respect than felicity”. This 
attribute he regards as a defect often innate, but sometimes 
acquired by habit or “ from an opinion which steals into men’s 
minds, that they dbould never change the method of actmg 
they had once found good and prosperous ”. 

Goethe’s Ptononncements. Enough has been said about 
character shaping destiny and rising above circumstance ; so 
that we can afford to overlook such preachments, even when 
coming from sudi a mind as Carlyle’s. But when Goethe says 
“ We cannot escape a contradiction in ourselves ; we must try 
to resolve it ”, it is our business to study his meanmg and btmg 
it in harmony with the modem doctrines of conflict. Again 
we must ask ourselves whether he is justified in his belief that 
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“ men's prejudices rest upon their character for the time being 
and cannot be overcome, as bemg part and parcel of them- 
selves. Neither evidence nor common sense nor reason has the 
slightest influence upon them." Sometimes Goethe mamfests 
himself in the light of a pure-dyed idealist as when he 
eloquently declares : " To live in a great idea means to treat 
the impossible as though it were possible. It is just the same 
with a strong character ; and when an idea and a character 
meet, things arise which fill the world with wonder for 
thousands of years ”, and m ihe motto " Character calls forth 
character ". Like a true individualist, he makes a sharp 
quahtative distinction between the masses and the towering 
ihte. " It is fallings that show human nature and merits 
that distinguish the mdividual; faults and misfortunes we 
have m common, virtues belong to each one separately ” — 
a notion which in some form or another has been entertamed 
by more than one writer both before the great German poet 
and after him. 

We need not, however, accept Goethe as an oracle. It is for 
instance an impression of his that “ rough warriors . 
remam true to their character, and as great strength is usually 
the cover for good nature, we get on with them at need ". 
At this generalization we can simply shrug our shoulders 
Similarly his view that a man does not mind being blamed 
for his faults, so long as he is not required to give them up, 
IS one of these questionable rules which our present-day 
methods would not countenance In one place, Goethe 
imphes that there is an mcompatibihty between character 
and good manners, and in another he contends that 
“ characters often make a law of their failings. The weak 
often have revolutionary sentiments ; they think they would 
be well off if they were not ruled, and fail to perceive that they 
can rule neither themselves nor others ”. 

British Essayists on Character. Similar disputable com- 
ments on life and character are met with m Jean Paul and 
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liditenberg, in many of Schiller's dramas, and other German 
works, but for informal utterances bordering on modem 
psychology we have to search far to excel the common sense 
and perspicacious observatkms interspersed among the British 
essayists from Samuel Johnson to Macaulay, who often would 
draw on a text from the classics. Thus the former cites Cicero 
(" Tully ") as the author of the remark that " every man has 
two characters; one which he partakes with all mankind, 
and by which he is distmguished from brute animals ; another 
which discriminates him from the rest of his own speaes and 
impresses on him a manner and temper peculiar to himself ", 
and Cicero enjoins us to cultivate and preserve this character 
provided it is not repugnant to society. On this text Johnson 
m the Rambler (No CLXXIX) develops the view that " scarce 
any man becomes eminently disagreeable but by a departure 
from his real character, and an attempt at something for which 
nature or education have left him unqualified ". 

Macaulay Adumbrates Most Recent Fsychidogical Doctrine. 
One would hardly expect to find psychological material in 
Macaulay's essays, his saentific inclmations being altogether 
absorbed by his hteraiy and historical interests , yet how 
much food for thought is contained in this passage from his 
Madame D'Arblay, and how close to the concept of mtegration 
he comes m the last sentence. Indeed the two paragraphs read 
as if they might have been quoted from Galton’s works 

" There is in one respect a remarkable analogy between the 
faces and the minds of men. No two faces are alike ; and yet 
very few faces deviate very widely from the common standard. 
... An mfinite number of varieties hes between limits which 
are not very far asunder. The specimens which pass those 
limits on either side form a very small mmority 
" It IS the same with the characters of men Here too the 
variety passes all enumeration. But the cases in which the 
deviation from the common standard is stnkmg and grotesque 
are very few. In one mind avance predommates ; m another 
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pride, in a third love of pleasure, just as in one countenance 
the nose is the most marked feature vdiile in others the chief 
expression lies in the brow or in the lines of the mouth. But 
there are very few countenances in which nose, brow and mouth 
do not contribute, though in unequal degrees, to the general 
effect ; and so there are very few characters in which one 
overgrown propensity makes all others utterly insignificant." 

The keermess of the famous English man of letters in this 
somewhat foreign sphere is extraordinary, for not only has he 
anticipated Shand’s discussion on the influence of one 
exaggerated sentiment on all the rest, but in some measure 
he foreshadows the fundamental doctrine of the Gestalt school, 
which is all the more remarkable because his countrymen are 
given to atomizing qualities and elements, and associating 
them without taking into account sufficiently the dominant 
influence of some one on the rest so as to change the complexion 
of the whole. 

We need not draw out this chapter any longer, fascinating as 
the material may be. Enough has been quoted to show that 
both in the popular mind and in the estimation of mspirational 
writers, the qualities of fixity, persistence and independence 
are most closely cormected with the concept of character. 
There is no disagreement between such a view and the more 
technical treatment. The difference consists rather in the 
fact that while the latter at least makes an attempt at analysis, 
the former is content to emphasize now one trait, now another, 
without telling us how the fundamental traits of character 
are related, and on what ground they are held to be 
fundamental, except that they lead to success in life. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CRITICAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY OF CHARACTER 

The first, at any rate modem, writer to direct attention 
to the baneful neglect of the study of diaracter appears to be 
the Chancellor philosopher, who for a long time held such an 
exalted place in the history of philosophy on account of his 
progressive ideas. After all, it takes a practical mind to discern 
that there is such a problem as cataloguing individuals, though 
as in his other innovations, he was able to suggest new lines 
of thought without actually possessmg the genius necessary 
for making genuine discovenes, or even foUowmg up a single 
method to its fmitful completion. That Bacon’s plea should 
have remamed in his generation and century a vox clatnatdts 
tn deserto is not in the least surprising, but that it should have 
had no echo till the middle of the last century, when his 
mtellectual descendant, the younger Mill, mapped out the 
field anew, is indeed a matter for astonishment. 

Bacon’s First Sdentifle Ftojeot. “ So then the first article 
of this knowledge," writes Bacon, " is to set down sound and 
true distributions, and descriptions of the several characters 
and tempers of men's natures and dispositions, specially 
havmg regard to those differences which are most radical, in 
bemg the fountains and causes of the rest, or most frequent 
in concurrence or commixture, wherein it is not the handling 
of a few of them in passage, the better to desenbe the 
mediocrities of virtue, that can satisfy this intention ; for if 
it deserve to be considered, ' that there are minds which are 
proportioned to great matters, and others to small,’ which 
Aristotle handleth or ought to have handled by the name of 
mag nanimi ty, doth it not deserve as well to be considered, 
‘ that there are minds proportioned to intend many matters. 
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and others to few ? * So that some can divide themselves, 
others can perchance do exactly well, but it must be but a few 
things at once ; and so there cometh to be a narrowness of 
mind, as well as a pusillanimity. And again, ‘ That some minds 
are proportioned to that whidi may be dispatched at once, 
or within a ^ort return of time ; others to that which begins 
afar off, and is to be won with length of pursuit.' ... So that 
there may be fitly said to be a longanimity, which is commonly 
ascribed to God, as a magnanimity. So farther deserved it to 
be considered by Aristotle, ‘That there is a disposition in 
conversation, supposing it in things which do in no sort touch 
or concern a man’s self, to sooth and please ; and a disposition 
contrary to contradict and cross * ; and deserveth it not much 
better to be considered, ‘ that there is a disposition, not in 
conversation or talk, but in matter of more serious nature, 
and supposmg it still in things merely indifferent, to take 
pleasure in the good of another, and a disposition contrariwise, 
to take distaste at the good of another ’ ; which is that 
properly which we call good-nature or ill-nature, benignity or 
malignity. And therefore I cannot sufficiently marvel, that 
this part of knowledge, toudung the several characters of 
natures and dispositions, should be omitted both in morahty 
and policy, considenng it is of so great ministry and suppedita- 
tion to them both. A man shall find in the traditions of 
astrology some pretty and apt divisions of men’s natures, 
accordmg to the predommances of the planets; lovers of 
quiet, lovers of action, lovers of victory, lovers of honour, 
lovers of pleasure, lovers of art, lovers of change and so forth. 
A man shall find in the wisest sort of these relations, which 
the Italians make touching conclaves, the natures of the 
several cardinals handsomely and lively painted forth ; man 
shall meet with, in every day’s conference, the denomina- 
tions of sensitive, dry, formal, real, humourous, certam, 

' huomo di prima impressione, huomo di ultima impressione,’ 
and the like . and yet nevertheless this kind of observations 
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wandereth in words, but is not fixed in inquiry. For the 
distinctions are found, many of them, but we conclude no 
precepts upon them . wherem our fault is the greater, because 
both history poesy and dady experience, are as goodly fields 
where these observations grow: whereof we make a few 
poesies to hold in our hands but no man bringeth them to the 
confectionary, that receipts might be made of them for the 
use of life.” ^ 

But Bacon is keen not only m reahzing the possibilities of 
inborn character but in anticipating also the many influences 
which are at work in altermg the original nature of man such 
as " those impressions of nature, which are imposed upon 
the mmd by the sex, by the age, by the region, by health and 
sickness, by beauty and deformity, and the like, which are 
inherent, and not extern ; and agam, those which are caused 
by extern fortune; as sovereignty, nobility, obscure birth, 
riches, want, magistracy, pnvateness, prosperity, adversity, 
constant fortune, variable fortune, rismg^er saltum per gradus, 
and the like " 

Rousseau. Among the early mquirers into the subject of 
differences in the mental and moral make-up of man from a 
modem angle is Jean Jacques Rousseau who, through his 
Emtle and La Nouvelle Helotse, opened up new vistas for 
pedagogy and has led the way to the numerous educational 
reforms which have been subsequently inaugurated. Rousseau, 
as is well-known, was one of the staunchest supporters of the 
“ environmentalist " view. " All characters,” he makes 
Madame de Wolmar say m his La Nouvelle Helotse, “ are in 
themselves good and sound.” It was this thmker’s belief that 
temperament is a quality we are bom with, and that it 
determines genius and character I.ike Fourier, a century 
later, who made application of the same principle on a gigantic 
scale, Rousseau thought that m the better order of things, 


‘ F Bacon Advancement of Learmvg, 'RookWll, cha.^ 3 
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eveiy man would have his assigned place, and that it was 
only a question of finding this place. None so bad in this 
world that his talents and traits could not be put to good 
use. We ^all see presently how Fourier is more articulate 
on this question. 

For the most part, however, the issue whidi Rousseau argues 
back and forth is that of the changeability of character ; and 
the burden of his discussion seems to be this : that we must 
treat each individual separately m order to bring out all the 
good that is in him. Rousseau's object is to mould public 
opinion in the interests of individual differences, and his 
particular slant is pedagogic and moral 

IDll’a Ethology. It was not really till J. S. Mill wrote his 
Logic (1843) that an attempt was made to find a place for a 
science of character in the scheme of sciences and subject to 
the principles of methodology. It was Mill who, like Kant, 
with regard to metaphysics, asked the question : How is a 
science of character possible ? But it cannot be said that he 
contributed much in the way of furthering our knowledge 
about character, thus reminding us in this respect of Francis 
Bacon, who, with all his programmes for discoveries, was 
not able to bring out a single new scientific result. 

Nevertheless it remains true that Mill gave the proper 
direction to the inquiry and has raised the subject from a 
dogmatic side issue to a critical study, even if he has surrounded 
it with an ethical rather than a psychological atmosphere. 

In the Sixth Book of his Logic, Mill asks : " Are the laws 
of the formation of character susceptible of a satisfactory 
investigation by the method of experimentation ? " And he 
answers this in the negative. Still less weight does he lay on 
the method of observation in this cormection, for, says he, 
“ There is hardly any person livmg concerning some essential 
part of whose character there are not differences of opmion 
even among his intimate acquaintances." 

Yet these various drawbacks do not prevent Mill from 
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outlining the plan of his new science of character which he 
calls "Ethology". "The progress of this important 
but most imperfect science/' says Mill towards the end of 
the chapter, " will depend on a double process : first, that of 
deducing theoretically the ethological consequences of 
particular drcumstances of position and comparing them 
with recognized results of common experience and secondly 
the reverse operation : mcreased study of the various types 
of human nature that are to be found in the world ; conducted 
by persons not only capable of analyzing and recording 
the circumstances in which these types prevail, but also 
sufficiently acquainted with psychological laws to be able 
to explain and account for the characteristics of the type, 
by the peculiarities of the drcumstances, the residuum alone, 
when there proves to be any, being set down to the account 
of congenital dispositions." ^ 

This passage is dted not merely to provide an historical 
background, but to show in what way the so-called science 
of characterology has sprung up, and how its motive force 
was primarily ethical. 

Galton’s Anihtapolosical Method. An anthropological 
impulse was lent the proposed sdence when Galton, several 
decades later, addressed the British Association for the 
Advancement of Sdence (Biological Section, Department of 
Anthropology) submitting this message : 

" I propose to speak of the study of these groups of men 
who are suffidently similar in their mental characters or in 
their physiognomy or in both to admit of dassification ; 
and I especially desire to show that many methods exist 
of pursuing the inquiry in a strictly sdentffic manner, although 
it has hitherto been too often conducted with extreme laxity. 

" The types of character of which I speak are such as those 
described by Theophrastus, La Bruydre, and others, or such 
as may be read of in ordinary hterature and are universally 
> J S. Mill : A SysUm ofLogte, Book VT, chap, v 
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recognized as being exceedingly true to nature. There are 
no worthier professors of this branch of anthropology than 
the writers of the higher works of fiction who are ever on the 
watch to discriminate varieties of character, and who have the 
art of describing them.''^ 

But in developing his main idea in this presidential address, 
he strayed from the subject, as we understand it to-day, 
and instead, spoke of the personal equation in reaction time, 
of the traits of criminals, of the desirability of employing 
"photography to obtain careful studies of the head and 
features" and of certain phases of what was afterwards 
to be called eugenics. Galton certainly pushed ahead until 
the various inquiries which he mentioned were established 
on a firm footing. The individual measurements which he 
refers to again and again, in this paper, were to form after- 
wards the branch of differential psychology which Stem 
had done so much to s}rstematize, but the study of character 
received little benefit from Galton’s gigantic labors. In 
fact it is doubtful whether this pioneer had fully grasped 
Mill’s problem, which by the way he does not allude to. 
It seems as if he did not take the trouble to differentiate 
between intelligence and character, lumping under the latter 
head everything with regard to which individuals might 
differ from one another — mtelligence, reactive functions, 
temperament, and even physical quahties. 

Le Bon Stresses the Uusonscions. It was at this time that 
the polyhistoric Le Bon also took a hand in the attempt to 
consohdate our knowledge about character * Trae, he came 
to his task madequately prepared, hintmg that he would 
some day publish his work on this subject, in which his count- 
less observations would be incorporated — an unredeemed 
promise by the way — ^nevertheless it would not be out of 

1 F. Galton : Nature, 1877, vol. xvi, pp 344-5. 

• G Le Bon ■ " Notes sur I’etnde du caractfcre ’’ . Revue Phtlos., 
1877, vol. IV, p. 509. 
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place to summarize here the contents of Le Bon’s article. 
Any one who is at all acquamted with this author’s general 
outlook would naturally expect to find Le Bon’s stress on 
the non-rational factors of man reflected in this 6 hort study. 
Character to him is the result of association of feelings and 
ideas ; and the changeabihty of one’s character is explained 
by the vanabihty of the elements which go to make up 
the self. 

Le Bon, I beheve, takes his place as a forerunner of the 
psychoanalytic movement m the weight which he has 
attached to the unconsaous; and in that very article, he 
dwells on the tendency to rationalize. “ When such 
individuals as the one I have just cited are intelligent — 
as is frequently the case — they generally imagme that they 
possess fine judgment, good logic, and always end by finding 
reasons for justifying m their own eyes their constant changes, 
which furthermore they take the greatest pains to dissimulate, 
and are pretty soon convmced that these changes are the 
result of their reflections and will ” 

Smce, however, he adnuts that with all the chsmce possible, 
there is still a permanent core, he would have us look for this 
nucleus of stability by noting the forms 01 expression as well as 
the physiognomical and physiological details which distinguish 
one person from another Phrenology he discards, yet 
his remarks on the significance of the shape of the head, 
with specifications of certam prominences correlating with 
particular traits and abilities, place him almost 111 a class 
with those he repudiates 

Le Bon’s paper is not a contnbution, but it represents 
a Imk m the chain of French writers who usually have under- 
estimated the vastness of the field And does not the fact 
that we miss among his numerous works an extensive study 
of character, suggest that Le Bon bethought himself of the 
enormous task, and turned his attention to more promising 
labors ? 
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Hill’l InfliieiMSe. Mill’s advocacy of ethology has, besides 
influencing such men as Bain and Shand, occasioned a number 
of writers to make enthusiastic claims for the subject. It goes 
almost without saying that not a single one of these writers 
has advanced the projected science beyond the stage where 
Mill has left it, viz. the embryonic stage. T. J. Bailey, 
to take one instance, under the promismg title " Ethology : 
Standpoint. Method, Tentative Results", makes an attempt 
to link certain traits and qualities in a rather complicated 
manner, which is not simplifled by the accompanying diagram, 
i>nd finally has to admit that his sketch is "hopelessly 
mcomplete and the most valuable technical features of the 
work have not even been mentioned 

One may readily anticipate that Mill’s view would receive 
a rebuff in certam quarters, and this quotation from Ward is 
representative of the negative position which many British 
philosophers and psychologists took up toward Mill’s scheme. 
" We may safely count it as one of the curiosities of speculation 
that an empiricist of so extreme a type as Mill, who cannot 
be sure that there is not a world somewhere where two plus 
two equals five, and a world, if so we may call it, somewhere 
else, in which causes have no place, should yet believe in the 
possibility of an a pnori saence of character that can deduce 
universal laws from the truths of psychology, originally 
ascertained, as he insists they must be, from observation 
and experiment ’’ * 

Study Hdped by Individual Psychology. It is perhaps 
the growth of individual and variational psychology that 
has given the final turn to the study as we have it to-day. 
The positivistic tendency of the eighteenth and partly of the 
nineteenth century has been to shir over individual differences 

^ T. J Bailey : " University Chronicles,” University of California 
Publications, 1899, vol. u, p 31. 

• J. Ward • “ J. S Mill’s Science of Etbologv,” International Journal 
of Ethics, 1890-91, vol. i, p. 458. 
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either as anomalies or as contingent and irrelevant matter. 
The principles of human nature constituted the desideratum 
of the positivists. It was the genus homo with which they 
were concerned, and not particular men. 

But even in its most recent stage the subject has still its 
drawbacks In the first place, as Mill has observed, it is 
a held where experimentation is footless Even Ach's 
conclu.sions with regard to temperament are not denved 
in stnct empirical fashion, and it is only by courtesy that 
that part of his book Uber den WtUensakt und das Tempera- 
ment can be called experimental 

In the second place, character and temperament have been 
so interlocked in their ordinary usage and more popular 
treatment in hterature that confusion of the two terms is 
almost invariably the result. It is easy to mistake the one 
for the other, as m either case a particular combination 
of traits is referred to, and sometimes, indeed, it is difficult 
to draw a demarcation Ime between the one and the other. 
In ordinary hfe we know what is meant by either of the words, 
but when we come to pick out the principle of the difference, 
we are at a loss. 

Popular Distinction. In the language of the street, 
character is often applied when speakmg of more or less 
distinguished men, while temperament of one sort or another 
is something everybody is supposed to have without exception. 
Temperament is used in a more democratic sense and serves 
a social purpose, whereas character sets off the individual 
as a force by himself. 

It is temperament which affects one's close relatives. 
The influence of character has a farther reach, and is 
appreciated not so much by brothers or sisters, parents or 
wife, when a man is great, as by associates, subordmates 
and the world at large The value of an individual’s character 
does not depreciate with the lapse of ages ; his temperament 
is merely a matter of interest. Little is known of Giordano 
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Bruno's temperament or disposition except that he was 
melancholic ; his character stands out in bold relief on the 
pages of history. That Carlyle was bihous, choleric, or 
grouchy is certainly deplorable, but Carlyle’s temperament, 
which counted so much with those he came m contact with, 
does not determine our estimate of the man from the point 
of view of character. 

Posiiibly the German view of associating temperament 
with the affective side of man and character with the volitional 
aspect will account for the ordmaty usage of the two terms. 
We may remember how Kant made the will fundamental 
in ethics when he said "There is nothmg m the world 
unconditionally good except a good will ". Although the 
method of approaching our problem has changed considerably 
since antiquity, there is but httle difference m our conception 
of what really character or temperament is. Many writers 
still go on pointing out that character etjrmologically means 
" an engraven mark ”, and that temperament is merely 
a technical term for a mixture or blend. This suggests, 
at least, that the general notion of character and tempera- 
ment is the same as it was two thousand years ago Even 
in the most recent works, the classification of temperaments 
IS brought in accord with the time-honoured table of Galen, 
who conceived his scheme on a metaphysiological basis. 

Character as Characteristic. But let us here confine our- 
selves to the exammation of character. It is precisely 
because character originally meant a distinguishmg mark 
that It has been regarded by some waters as synonymous 
with characteristic in the biological sense. Galton in his 
Inquiries into Human Faculty treats of character in this 
rather miscellaneous sense* m a brief and but superficial 

1 Klagcs in his Pnnnpxen dsr Charakterologte (third edition, p. 17) 
points out that there are at least three senses in which the word is used, 
the brosulest of which practically coincides with the word " quality 
or property”, the other two answering practically to the Engbsh words 
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essay which concludes with the injunction that schoolmasters, 
since they have a splendid opportunity of studying the 
character of school children, should not neglect making 
such observations. Otto Weminger’s somewhat distorted 
account of character in his book Sex and Character may be 
cited as an exaggerated form of this tendency. According to 
this book, which both through its sensational claims and the 
morbid life and dramatic death of its youthful author has 
received a wide circulation, there are two pnnciples in life, 
the male and the female,^ or, what is to him practically the 
same division, the Aryan and the Jewish. AU characters 
partake of the two principles in varying proportions, there 
being very few individuals who are entirely mascuhne or 
entirely Aryan, or who, starting out as ordinary mortals, 
contaminated with the other principle, have been able to 
conquer their feminmity and nse to the pure stage of 
mascuhnity and Aryanism. 

Dichotomies Galore. The dichotomous division, which is 
the simplest form of classification, serves a useful purpose 
in science as a starting pomt In this way it has a heuristic 
value 

" personality " and “ moral character ” He supposes that the circum- 
stance IS due to an ammistic tendency hanging over from prehistoric 
days It seems, however, just as likely that the concept " character ” 
originally connoting a distinguishing mark, was deepened in the courst. 
of time so as to designate the individual stamp of a person The 
savage’s notion of character difiers very much from that of an educated 

‘ The doctrine of bi-sexuality which afterwards was incorporated in 
psychoanalysis, particularly in Stekel’s system, had really germinated 
in the mind of I^iess, who published his important work, Der Ablauf 
des Lebens, m 1906 As Wittels relates in his Sigmund Freud 
(pp 102-103), the master of psychoanalysis " must have divulged 
various thmgs which Fliess had told him m confidence ", among these 
being the theory of cellular bi-sexuality, of which Weininger had 
learned, through a friend who was a patient of Freud’s Whether 
Weimnger actually profited by Freud’s loquaciousness or not, the 
latter’s indiscretion, according to Wittels, led to the subsequent rupture 
between Freud and Fhess 
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In our particular instance, it is not difficult to see its origin. 
We are constantly seeing things in light and shade, we think 
in contrasts, and we recognize other people as different from 
ourselves, or what amounts to the same thing, we know 
ourselves through other people. And so we eventually come 
to learn of the two different types of people under vanous 
headings You may call them the men of thought and the 
men of action, or spiritual and worldly, or you may talk 
of them as the intellectual type and the “red-blood” , all 
these divisions are only another way of observing the fact 
that there are differences between men, that are recognized 
by the common people as well as by the special students 
along this hne 

In the picturesque language of Jastrow : “ The contrast 
persists : aristocrat and philistine, gentleman and vulgarian, 
Bromide and Sulphite, Athenian and Boeotian, are but 
different portrait titles for the same atters, portrayed by 
different artists, with distmctive expressions and properties ” ^ 

In addition to the cognate categones which Jastrow has 
brought together, we may evoi accept the further divisions 
of H. G. Wells into poietic and kinetic, of James into tender- 
minded and tough-minded, of Jung mto introverted and 
extraverted, or still further, the more technical classification 
of J M Baldwm into sensory and motor types, although 
here we are approaching the intelligence range rather than 
the field of character and temperament. 

Yet in spite of this first clue that we got through experience 
and race intuition, we are still at sea as to a satisfactory 
basis for a classification of characters In the course of 
this essay we shall see how most classifications are either 
arbitrary or simply logical , at any rate, not psychological ; 
and, upon closer examination, the main obstacle seems to be 
that we have reached no agreement as to the essentials 
of character. 


> J Jastrow- p. 59. 
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inarfliiitMiaM 01 Term. ** It is a disposition of the will,” 
says Wundt ; and this is the note struck by the German 
school in general, with Meumann as one of its foremost 
exponents. " It is the power to keep the selected motive 
dominant throughout life," is the view of Munsterberg 
(Psychology General and Applied) “ Character is the system 
of directed conative tendenaes," says McDougall (Outline 
of Psychology). " Character is life in action,” accoiding to 
Jastrow, which is a good metaphor but not a practical guide 

Idle veraaa Abstractions. Shall we accept the statement 
that "Character is the power to keep the selected motive 
dominant ? ” Munsterberg is careful enough to add that the 
motives may be egoistic as well as altruistic, and that they 
may serve an ignoble as well as a noble end But does such 
a view of character tell the whole story, and, above all, 
can it satisfy our inmost and firmest convictions? We 
shall remember that, m an earher part of this book, the plea 
was to the effect that character is a subject taken from 
life and is to be handled m life In cases of doubt, then, 
our life attitude must be the judge and decide, or else our whole 
problem will be artificially decked out with borrowed 
ornaments. Is it not, after all, the character of our daily 
social intercourse that we are studying and not an abstraction 
that has no place m the universe of our daily conduct ? 

Character and principle must by all means go together 
since we regard them as mse parable m our everyday 
judgments. The burglar and the mountebank have dominant 
motives , yet we should not ascribe to them that quahty 
called character. If we do call them disreputable characters 
or if we do say that a certain criminal is qmte a character 
in the underworld, it is evident that we are using the word 
in a derived sense. 

Caligula and Nero and, indeed, anybody who is obsessed 
by some idle iixe all through his hfe, can certainly keep his 
selected motive dominant if he is powerful enough, but we do 
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not as a rule think of them as possessing character. A dog 
may be said to have as his dominant motive m hfe bone- 
gnawing in much the same way, and yet we should be chary 
of endowing the dog with character in its significant sense. 

The contention in this presentation is that the predommance 
of a certain motive is madequate A substantial modification 
or amendment is suggested, viz , that the impulses of the 
wtU must be controlled and checked by certain inhibitions that 
are evoked by the intellectual and moral make-up of man. 
Character thus arises from an interplay between the 
disposition of the will and that of the intellect 

Dominant Motive Inessential. The case of the great Italian 
statesman Cavour happens to occur to us and will furnish 
us a happy illustration of the view expressed here Although 
Cavour was no more scrupulous a man than his vocation 
allowed, we do admire the firmness of his character not 
merely because he succeeded in keeping his selected motive 
uppermost, but because he was actually guided by certain 
principles that he never flinched /rom, though sometimes 
his resoluteness brought him mto sharp conflict with 
higher authority. The strength of such characters hes in 
the fact that, even though they may realize themselves to 
be on the brink of downfall, they would not save the situation 
for themselves by doing Kimething they thought was not 
in accordance with their sense of dignity. 

That is why the character of a Tartuffe is so repulsive, 
although he of all persons is bent upon carrymg out his 
conceived plans. Were it not for the fact that he is capable 
of causing so much mischief, the attitude toward him would be 
that we take toward a jelly fisb. Nor does his whole outlook 
on hfe differ essentially from that of the lower ammals. 
There is only this difference : the purpose of the former 
is expheit, articulate, while that of the latter is implicit, 
organic. 

Far from the pursuit of any one fixed motive, character 
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ratiur presupposes the possibility of change as our range of 
experience grows under and richer. A blind " will heedless 
of a controlling intelligence, would be as devoid of character 
as Schopenhauer’s universal principle. 

When we begin to examine the implications of such a view, 
it IS perhaps possible for objectors to detect a petitio principii 
m It, since it might be said that the occurrence of scruples 
or inhibitions to the agent already presupposes character. 
In answer to this, it may be pomted out that the “ pure will " 
theory fares no better, since one can easily urge that a person’s 
will-power depends to some extent on his character, but, 
as IS usually the case m such apparent circular procedures, 
the influence develops on a mutual basis as soon as the first 
impetus IS given, and the same holds true of the inhibitions 
that lead to the estabhshment of a character, and that in 
their turn are engendered by the reaction of the personahty 
to the environment There are certain facts in hfe that take 
shape gradually in spite of the " either-or ” method in logic, 
else no one should ever have learnt to swim, else instruments 
should never have come mto bemg and the construction 
of tunnels should have been a physical impossibility 

Is Character a Beaction or the Cause ol Reaction ? Fried- 
mann ^ contends that we must have a scientific definition of 
" character ” before we proceed any further, and he proposes 
the following one . “ Character is a form-complex of reaction 
which keeps on recurnng agam and again and cannot be 
grasped as something general or mter-mdividual, but, never- 
theless, appears as somethmg typical among the most widely 
different constitutions." 

Yet, curiously enough, toward the end of the article he 
tells us that we can understand those mdividuals only whose 
characters bear some quantitative relation to our own, but 
the question is : If character is merely a recurrent reaction, 

‘ R Friedmann "Vorwort znr Charakterologie,” Arch fir dte 
gesamte Psychol , 1913, vol xxvii, p 198 
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then why need we understand the reagent any more than we 
need understand the earthworm ? It seems that there is the 
confusion here of two points of view. Either character is 
not merely a t 3 rpe of reaction, but is something more than that, 
viz. the outer aspect of personality, and thus the fountain* 
head of reactions, or else if it is a reaction complex, then it 
ought to be possible for us to study characters without having 
to live them as Friedmann requires. Fnedmann is evidently 
immersed in the same dilemma which confronts the 
behaviourists to-day, who eject mtrospection through the 
front door and take it in stealthily through the rear 
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DEFINING THE TERMS 

It is not taking too much for granted to assume that 
eveiy mtelhgent person knows what is meant by the terms 
character and temperament In truth, however, there is 
a certain measure of latitude in the treatment at least of 
character, as had already been intimated. Before we 
proceed further then it seems necessary to discuss the 
various acceptations of the words, so as to avoid confusion 
in names. 

Defimtion ot Temperament Smce there is much less 
disagreement as regards temperament, we shall do well to 
begm with this concept. I thmk that one is safe m takmg 
temperament to be the sum total of one’s affechve qualities 
as they impress others If we cbng to the traditional four 
temperaments, we may say that the melanchohc person will 
react to the world with a sad undercurrent that perhaps, 
m the last analysis, takes its root m worry, which in turn 
is a species of fear. The connection between fear and mild 
depression is one which ought to be further exaimned 

The sangume person, on the other hand, is dominated by 
affective states like hope, enthusiasm — not that he is immune 
from fits of depression in consequence of his having soared 
too high, but these are of short duration and less frequent 
than his buoyant states. The emotional stream of the 
sanguine person may be thought of as mtemipted by 
depression only at the nodes, while the waves themselves 
are suffused with enthusiasm, expansiveness, self-elation. 

The cholenc temperament is clearly an affective constitution 
in which the anger response is touched off very easily. We 
may regard then the emotion of anger m various stages 
155 
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and degrees as ruling the affective stream of the choleric by its 
frequent occurrence which is made possible through its 
instinctive mechanism, aggravated sometimes by acquired 
factors and environmental circumstances. 

In the phlegmatic temperament, the emotional flow is 
regularly weak with no predominance of any one affective state 
In other words, here it takes a stimulus of greater mtensity 
to touch off fear, anger, gnef, and joy, and when called 
forth, their expression is not very pronounced. 

Neither intelhgence nor vohtional quahties enter into the 
temperamental make-up of a person, and on this pomt 
it is my impression that all are agreed. As to the number 
of temperaments, their physical or chemical basis, etc , we 
have seen what a labyrinth of theories has evolved in the 
course of centunes. But that need not detain us here. 

Concept of Character Differently Understood. It is 
altogether different with the twm concept character. Here 
there are at least three divergent views First of all, 
character may be understood m the broad sense compnsing 
all qualities in regard to which human beings differ, intelligence 
traits included Few wnters take this extreme connotation 
The next sense is that which makes character equivalent to 
personahty minus the mtelligence component For most of 
the French psychologists character was synonymous with 
personahty, and the tendency in the United States is to 
follow the same course. Hollingworth, who is representative 
of the American school, defines character as a " characteristic 
mode of human behaviour ” ‘ 

Morton Prince has given expression to a similar view 
To him character is the manifest or overt personality while 
“ personahty is the sum total of all the biological innate 
dispositions, impulses, tendenaes, appetites, and mstmcts 
of the individual and of all the acquired dispositions and 
tendencies. It would seem then that the personahty is the 
I H L Hollingworth Judging Human Character, p 2. 
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reservoir of elements the integration of which, with emphasis 
on some or others, constitutes the formation of character. 
Hence the character of the one is said to be ‘ good-tempered', 
the other ‘ bad-tempered Yet every normal personahty 
will manifest anger m some situation ” * 

Latent and Overt Qualities in Personality. The objection 
to this view is that since people differ little as to the raw 
material or potential quahties, we should be led to suppose 
that differences in personahty do not exist, or at least, are 
negligible. But, and here we might interpose our second 
objection at the same time, common sense tells us that 
personahty counts a great deal, and we feel it to be just as 
much actual and overt as character, if not more so. Prmce’s 
distinction between the mscrutable, potential personality 
and its actual and observable phase is valid, but why call the 
latter character and reserve the term personality for that 
which furnishes only the raw matenal for {personality, when 
the derivation of the word pemonahty is clearly to be 
connected with the word which means a mask And certainly 
no one in conversation refemng to personality has m mind the 
dormant or latent qualities, whose existence cannot be proven 
except through inference or m cases of pathological dissocia- 
tion, as m the Beauchamp tangle Again if the traits are 
knowable, then why relegate them to the potential level any 
more than other traits which are observable only under 
certain conditions ? 

Characteristic in Sense of Significant. I find it difficult to 
subsenbe to the definition of cheuracter as the characteristic 
mode of human behaviour on another ground. Many are the 
modes of human behaviour which, though characteristic, are not 
significant. Under character we should understand reactions 
or traits of paramount importance The various idiosyncrasies, 
peculiarities and habits that are associated with different 
individuals while forming an mtegral part of the personality 
* M Prince The Vneonsetous, p 532 
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are not generally regarded as entering into that complex 
which we call character. The manner in which a person holds 
his pen or pencil, his individual gait, his tendency to lisp, are 
characteristic, but what have they to do with character ? 

Difference Between Man and Beast. Rather should we 
modify the definition so as to read that character is a 
characteristic mode of human behaviour in that sphere which 
distinguishes man from animal. In other words, it is a mode 
of behaviour in regard to that whicli is characteristically 
human. There is no psychological function which can be 
denied the lower animals, at least the primates, m some 
rudimentary form — not even thinking — save the abihty to 
perform acts or refrain from them in accordance with rational 
principles, so as to come withm the class of responsible beings. 
Animals have no doubt certain traits which may be adjudged 
desirable or not. The dog is faithful , the fox is sly ; the 
elephant and the horse are said to be vindictive ^ and so on. 
but their traits partake more of fixed mechanisms and show 
very httle variation. Character as applied to human beings 
permits of modification in keepmg with the situation. But a 
better line of cleavage is to be seen m the fact that animals 
of one species are pretty much ahke in their characteristic 
reactions. Human beings differ widely in any trait mention- 
able It is for this reason that the signification of character 
should apply to that behavior sphere which chiefly divides 
man and beast. It is not inteUigence, not the speech function, 
but the ability to be guided in action by a standard in the form 
of what will be later referred to as the prmciple of consistency. 
It is this possibihty which bestows upon man alone the 
attribute of worth. The noblest anunal does not possess it, 
and is no more a subject for the appraisal of character than a 
labor-saving machine. 

This conclusion does not rest on religious or ethical considera- 

> Amu begins his book Le caraciirt dans la sanU st dans la maladta, 
with a chapter on the character of animals 
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tions. Underlying it is rather a foundation of comparative 
psychology. No doubt it may serve the cause of ethics, but 
it IS by no means dependent on this disciplme. 

Doable Phase ol Personality. In this book, I am takmg 
the position that personality is the sum total of all our 
cognitive, affective, conative and even physical tendencies. 
The sum total here does not mean a simple addition but an 
integration. Now there are two modes of appraismg 
personality, and we may therefore speak of two levels or phases 
of personality. As I have had occasion to write elsewhere 
“ Most people are inclmed to pay too much attention to the 
c.\temal manifestations of personahty, such as charm, bearing, 
carriage and presence. In the long run, however, it is the 
invisible which counts. In biography, personality is repre- 
sented, it seems to me, mainly by character and temperament 
traits. The principle govemmg our estimates of personality 
appears to be that the farther we are removed from an 
mdividual, the more do we concern ourselves with his internal 
personality and the less with his external quahties ” * 

What is usually referred to as personal magnetism is nothing 
more than an exceptionally pleasing extemahty, includmg 
a certain genial expression both of the countenance and the 
voice and perhaps even of gesture (grace, motor co-ordination, 
adroitness). It is evident that in due course the charm of 
these physical quahties wears off for the fnend of long standing 
and the deeper or inner personality begins to stand out. 
It is therefore this phase of personahty which should claim our 
attention rather than its superficial aspect. 

Of course it ought to be recognized, too, that there are certain 
personality factors which, though dynamically effective, are 
not intmtively observable. They must be inferred after an 
elaborate analysis of the phenomena, as Morton Pnnce has 
done in his multiple personality studies These latent yet 

* A A Roback Psychology wUh Chapters on Character Analysts 
and Mental Measurement, p 19. 
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operative factors may be labelled the latent personality, 
and the study of the personality in its entirety would have 
to mclude these more or less hypothetical tendencies in its 
programme. 

The terms temperament and personality having been 
disposed of, we shall now turn to the delimitation of the term 
character as required by our exposition, by way of supple- 
menting what has already been said on this head earlier. 

Character is that part of the personality which remains 
after the cognitive, affective, and physical quahties have been 
abstracted. Character, then,coversthe volitional and inhibitory 
phases of behaviour , and yet it is dependent on intelligence 
to a large extent, and is affected by temperament in some 
measure, or at least it bears some relationship to it. 

Gaugmg an individual personahty is no easy task because 
of the different standards involved, depending on the 
estimater. Sometimes a high abstract intelligence compensates 
for poor social sense or objectionable temperamental traits. 
At other times the so-called personal magnetism conceals an 
inferior character. But it is the whole picture, and not a stroke 
here and there which counts m our judgment of personality ; 
and as our judgment changes, we shall note that the character 
component is the most lastmg and most significant determinant 
of the comjmsite and cumulative judgment 

Significance of Character not in Morality. Yet character 
need not be envisaged in a moral sense. We do not pnze the 
man of character because he is ethical, or because he conforms 
to conventions, or obeys the laws, or follows a code of honor, 
but because in order to carry out the law of nature as intended 
for man (not through Divine prearrangement but through 
the steady evolution of reason) he possesses the strength of 
inhibiting his mdividual tendencies , without such inhibition 
that law which is embodied m evolution cannot be effective, 
but is broken, thereby contradictmg the fact that man has 
reached the human level 
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The possession of character, then, is the dedaration that man 
has reached not only the reflective stage but the stage of 
control in co-ordination with this reflection. Diflerently 
expressed, the man of a high type or level of character is 
respected because he has overcome the average man’s 
resistance — a difficult feat — ^in order to achieve a desirable 
result, not desurable perhaps for him individually but on 
general principle, and only through this channel desirable 
for him, and the more so the greater self-denial his act or 
restraint entails. As to what is desirable, this is a question of 
mtelligence or rather intellect ; and no one can be dictated 
to in this respect, so long as he is consistent with himself and 
others at the same time, i.e., so long as he does not make one 
rule for himself and another for others, or, what is more apt 
to happen, act from desire, whether to the disadvantage of 
his fellows or not. 

A Fondamental Thesis. Another point which may be 
anticipated m this chapter on fundamental concepts is the 
simple polarity of character which I hold agamst the general 
consensus that character is bi-modal, that is to say, that it 
permits of two vaneties of categones, viz., good and bad on 
the one hand, and strong and weak on the other. It is supposed 
by all writers on the subject that a bandit or cruel ruler must 
necessarily have a strong yet mean character, while a man of 
good character may be weak-willed. This practically universal 
fallacy rests on inadequate analysis, and on the confusion 
between character and will on one side, and between character 
and morality on the other. 

As for me, I can admit but one bi-furcation in character, 
call it good and bad, high and low, noble and base, or fine and 
poor. Character hke inteUigence proceeds in a hnear direction ; 
and there is no reason why we riiould be able to apply the 
twofold series of attributes to character any more than to 
intelligence. High intelligence means strong intelhgence also 
and low mtelligence means in its more extreme stage feeble- 
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mindedness. 'Why should it be otherwise with character? 
The common belief that a bandit has a strong character 
reduces simply to the fact that he is more reckless and 
apparenHy, therefore, inhibits the most vital instinctive tendency. 
The so-called weak character cannot readily inhibit his 
instinctive mechanism, which touches off the fear emotion. 
It is all a matter of the number and type of instinctive urges 
which are inhibited. What seems to be responsible for the idea 
that some characters are strong but bad, while others are 
good but weak is the fact that certain combinations of 
qualities are apt to mislead the unaitical mind. The man 
of high character cannot be a weaklmg, for it is only by 
acting his part that his character co-e£5cient manifests 
itself, not through desiring or wishing or feeling benevolently 
inclined. 

A Fallacy Exposed. There is a popular notion that strength 
of character is indicated by impetuosity, da^, mere stubborn- 
ness, recklessness, and lastly success. That is one reason why 
character has been invested with the attnbutes “ strong- 
weak ”. As a matter of fact a gentle person who merely resists 
an unjust measure, even though seemingly without effective- 
ness, will show a higher character co-eihcient than a Machia- 
vellian pohtician. 

In fine, then, the " strong character” either is a character of 
high type, what ordinarily mi^t be called a good character, 
if this sense were not mixed op with morality and altruism, 
or else it is merely a superficial halo cast around a low type of 
character as a result of insufficient insight on the part of the 
judges, who mistake bullying, forceful behaviour, enterprise 
and alhed traits for strength. 

The more detailed treatment of this important question 
is deferred to a later chapter because of the material 
which must be first introduced as the basis of our doctrine of 
character. 



PART II 

CLASSIFICATION OF CHARACTERS 




INTRODUCTORY 


THE PROBLEM OF CLASSIFYING CLASSIFICATIONS 

If every writer on character has had to cope with his 
special problem of how to classify human types, then the 
person wishing to present a survey of the different classifica- 
tions is doubly at a loss ; for the possibilities of classification 
multiply as the subject is carefully gone into. So many 
methodological rules come forth with their claims that it is 
difficult to accept any one prmdple. Certainly the chrono- 
logical method cannot appeal to us, although it is worth 
keeping in mind that chronological remoteness will of 
necessity result in essential differences of viewpouit. On 
the other band, it would seem the proper thing to untangle 
the psychological issues involved in the various classifications 
and to group them accordingly, but the complexity of the 
process is too obvious to make this method practicable. 

I have therefore decided to treat these classifications 
as national conceptions, not that they constitute ethnic 
pomts of view, but because it is more convenient to group 
them m this maimer, and also for the reason that there is 
a convergence along national hues All the French wnters 
adopt a similar method. The Germans do not stick together 
so closely in their views, yet there are common ideas on 
the relation between character and temperament m most 
of their writings, for instance that temperament is the formal 
phase, and character is the content phase of the same thmg, 
that temperament answers the question how, while character 
corresponds to the qwh and points to the direction of an 
individual's inner nature. The French are formaltsis in 
that they seek to combine types by usmg simple formulae. 
The German writers on character are, on the whole, more 
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analytic and endeavor to deduce principles whidi often, 
however, are too much encumbered by secondary con- 
siderations. The Briti^, on the other hand, are inclined 
to develop character out of affuixve atoms with special emphasis 
on the sentiments. This legacy appears to have been handed 
down to the American investigators, who are interested more 
in individual traits than in character. 

Whether we can speak of a French School or a German 
School of character is a question that need not seriously 
engage our attention Let us speak of schools rather than 
of a school, and accept even this device as a fiction which is 
necessary for methodological masons, though it may turn 
out to be sound on the strength of the presuppositions of 
ethnic psychology 



CHAPTER X 

FOURIER’S SOCIO-ECONOMIC TREATMENT OF CHARACTER 

If I begin the part on classifications with the French 
schools, it is because more than a century ago, a Frenchman 
who was not piimanly a psychologist, but is known rather 
for his endeavors to reform the social order, has given us the 
most oiigmal, and at the same time the most detailed, scheme 
of characterology that we have yet had. Charles Founer’s 
grasp of human relations and destinies was stupendous, 
almost cosmic m its reach, and the development of his thought 
most systematic ; yet probably because of his erratic 
tendencies, which are evident in his writings at every turn, 
his name finds no place in i»ychological discussions, except 
for two pages devoted to him in Bain’s book on character. 
It is true that Founer’s number-complex and fanciful analogies 
often make us wonder whether the man is not a reincarnation 
of some mediaeval mystic pottenng with the Apocalypse, 
a cabalist of the fifth century. Nevertheless, when allowance 
is made for this fantastic streak m his make-up, and when 
his work The Passtons of the Human Soul is read as a whole 
and not merely in snatches, one cannot help deciding that this 
genius, whose combination of uncntical dogmatizmg and rare 
insight remmds us very much of his greater compatnot 
Pascal, was in many respects ahead of his time 
In order to do justice to Founer’s theory of character, 
one would first have to define hundreds of terms which 
sound hke gibberi^ Of course it would be out of the question 
to do this, yet it is possible to present some idea of his views 
by mentioning only the sahent points 
Chief Ptemise of EQs System. Founer’s psychological 
work is only a tool in his hands for the exposition of his 
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social system, his thesis being that our civilization is corrupt, 
perverted and wicked. In order to regain our original status 
and live as happy beings, we must enter the stage of harmony, 
which Fourier is outlining for us with all the eloquence and 
(sometimes inaccurate) erudition at his command. For him 
the unit of harmony is not the individual or even the family. 
It is the eharacterial community ; and herein he reveals him- 
self the social psychologist of a high order. 

Fourier combines m his writmg the acumen to see through 
things — ^a quality which distinguishes most of the French 
social thmkers — ^with an extraordmary faculty for relating 
his observations under a tremendously ramified organization 
of ideas. His utopian plans must often evoke a smile ; for 
both his number obsessions and the fundamental thesis of his 
system, viz., that civilization has only perverted the works 
of God and defeated His purpose, are peculiar twists of his 
original mmd which also seems to have been possessed of 
an extraordinary degree of synaesthesia ‘ 

One might suppose that on account of his mystic and 
scholastic tendencies, this French philosopher is abstract 
to the point of being unintdhgible. The reverse is true. 
Once we grasp his termmology and follow his illustrations, 
only one or two of which are here reproduced owing to lack 
of space, his classifications, though faulty from the modem 
psychological viewpoint, appear anythmg but artificial, 
and social psychologists of to-day would do well to examine 
some of Fourier’s contentions, bom of his strictures against 
society. 

^ Fonner makes all sorts of parallels, analogies and correspondences 
between colors, tones, odors, and numbers in his search of identities in 
the umverse The emblem of justice, for instance, is the tulip, that of 
truth IS the lUy. Both justice and truth are the two elements of honor; 
here Fourier shows himself true to the gallantry of his race. The tulip 
excludes the two blues, azure, which is the color of the supremely unjust 
passion, VIZ , love, and indigo, the color of the cabalistic (i e the 
intngmng) spirit which in our ctvtltJtd order is the enemy of justice. 
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Chaiaotetial Commimity. 'What then is Fourier's doctrine 
of the characterial community which is so bound up with 
the salvation of man ? 

" Man in his bodily nature,” remarks Fourier, " is composed 
of two individuals only, the one male, the other female,” 
but that is not true of the passional sphere, where there are 
all sorts of heterogeneity. “ In some avarice predominates, 
in others prodigality; one man is inclined to openness, 
to gentleness ; another to cheating, to cruelty, from which it 
is evident that the passional man or soul is by no means 
complete in a single couple like the material man, or the male 
and female body. 

" It has already appeared, in the treatise on the industrial 
series, that a great number of individuals and inequalities, 
graduated in all directions, is required to form a harmony 
of passions. Let us admit provisionally that this necessary 
number consists of 810 different souls or characters, assembled 
in a proportion of about twenty-one males for twenty females, 
and distnbuted into sixteen tribes and thirty-two choirs ; the 
necessity of this distribution will be seen farther on. 

Dominants and Tonics. ” Each of the 810 characters is 
provided with the twelve radical passions, but more or less 
subject to the mduence of one or of several : I call dominant 
the one that holds the rudder of a character. The dominant 
of the miser Harpagon is ambition, of which avance is a shade 
or specific development Therefore we shall say of Harpagon, 
that he has ambition for bis dommant, that ambition steers 
him, that is to say, that it holds the rudder of his character. 

” In the same way that there are a host of shades in each 
of the primary colors, red, blue, green, etc., so also each of 
the twelve radical passions has several shades or subdivisions 
Ambition furnishes distinct branches, such as self-love and 
meanness, pride, suppleness, cupidity, the love of glory and 
of power, etc., etc. You may consequently assign to each 
radical passion a gamut of shades or of species that will. 
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moreover, be subdivisible into varieties, whereof each presides 
over a character. It is not sufficient to say that such a 
character has for his dominant ambition, is a slave to his 
ambition ; you must define what shade governs him, and this 
shade Is the tonic passion. Thus Hatpagon has for dominant, 
ambition ; for tonic, avarice, which is a branch of ambition. 

Mbnogynes Steered by One Dominant. “The gamuts of 
tonics are not regularly divided into twelve degrees. One 
passion may only furnish ten degrees to the gamut, another 
fifteen. Amongst the monogynes of taste, one man is for 
a special kind of good cheer, another for a particular kind 
of drink ; thus two men may have taste for their dominant, 
and have very different tcmics, like the gastronomer and the 
tippler. ... A character may have several dominants ; it may 
be steered at the same time by ambition and by love, so 
that in different junctures these two passions share the empire 
of his soul without a perceptible superiority, and without 
one of the dominants excluding the other. Some mdividuals 
have three and four dominants, and even more, with a hke 
number of tonics. 

“ The characters with a single dommant are very numerous, 
and are considered in harmony as the passional populace, 
amounting to about 576 out of 810. Those with two 
dominants, under the name of digynes, are far less abundant ; 
those of three, styled tngynes. are still less numerous ; and 
so on. The higher the degree, the fewer the characters. 
Their numerical proportion is 288, 48, 12, 4, i. Thus agamst 
a mass of 288 monogynes nature only gives 48 digynes, 
12 tngynes, 4 tetr(^ynes, and x pentagyne \ this last has five 
dominants. 

" Whatever be the influence of the dommant, it does not 
exclude that of the eleven others, which without having a 
full swing, generally obtam some empire You iiught 
therefore, in every monogyne character, distinguish, after 
the dommant, four other sub-dommant passions, that exert 
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in gradation the principal influence, and you would distinguish 
them, according to their dose of influence, into sub-dominants 
of the first, second, third, fourth degrees— the vice-dominant, 
counter-dominant, the pro-dominant, and the sub-dominant ; 
but in order to avoid all comphcation, we shall name them 
the four co-eificients, and when only the principal one shall 
be cited, it shall be called the sub-dominant. Thus we shall 
say that the monogyne Apicius is endowed with the dommant 
of taste, with the sub-dominant of ambition ; that is to say, 
that next to gourmandism, Apicius is pnncipally inchned to 
ambition, which nevertheless is too weak in his case to be 
weighed agamst gourmandism, and becomes a co-dominant. 
If both had an equal mfluence over him, he would be a digyne, 
or character with a double dommant of taste and of ambition. 
None such exist ; it will be seen that the five sensual passions 
only reign as sub-dommants m the digynes and other 
pol}rgynes ” ^ 

What are the Radical Passions ? The twelve radical passions 
which Founer refers to as formmg the basis of the 810 
graduated characters in the phalanx, which is the umt of 
the industrial hive or vortex, are divided mto three groups. 

The first consists of the sensory functions, smell, hearmg, 
sight, touch and taste, all making for luxism or the pursuit 
of luxury It must be remembered that greater significance 
is attached to these senses m Fourier’s system than is wont. 
He talks for instance of melomaniacs and gourmands, as 
if some people’s lives were dominated by the penchant for 
music or the cravmg for victuals. The sex impulse is referred 
to under the tactile sense (passion) and sometimes termed 
“ tactism " and, at other times, " lubricity " (vol. u, p. 345). 

Blustration of a Taste Monogyne. An example of Founer’s 
concretization to bnng home his ideas is afforded here by 
the anecdote below, quoted especially because it gives 

* C Founer . The Passtons of the Human Soul, vol 11 , pp 297-9 
(English transl.l 
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evidence of his power of observation and faculty for assembling 
a number of seemingly unimportant events under a significant 
purview : " It was a tippler, a monogyne with the dominant 
of taste, the tonic of drinking. I saw him in a public diligence 
or stage coach ; he was not a sottish drunkard, but a man 
gifted with a marvellous instinct for referring all the circum- 
stances of life to wme. Similar to those mystical personages 
who see everything in God, this fellow saw everything in 
wine : instead of reckoning time by hours and half-hours, 
he reckoned it by the number of bottles drunk. Supposmg 
}mu asked him, ‘ Will it take long to reach such a place ? ’ 
‘ Well ! about the time of drinking four bottles.’ When 
the horses stopped for a moment, I said to him, ' Do we 
stop long here ? ’ ‘ About long enough to toss oft a bottle 
standing.’ Now I knew that in his arithmetic a bottle 
drunk while standing was equal to five minutes, and a bottle 
drunk while seated was ten minutes. One of the two coaches 
on the road, which had bad horses, passed us going down 
a hill, but he called out to it in a bantering tone, ' Bah, bah, 
we shall drink before you ’ (that is to say, we diall arrive 
before you, for why do you amve at all if not to dnnk ?) 
One of the passengers made us wait at the station where he 
had got down ; the passengers complained, and asked, 

‘ What is he after ? he delays us.' The monog3me replied. 
‘ Perhaps he has not yet drunk his gill ’ ; (for why do people 
delay you except it be to drink?) A lady experienced 
sickness from the movement of the coach ; one person 
proposed elixir, another eau-de-cologne ; the monog3me cut 
short the whole by saying, ‘ You had better dnnk a httle 
wme. Ma’am 1 ’ (for what is the remedy for every sickness, 
if it be not wine ?) and he gallantly measured out the dose 
accordmg to the delicacy of the subject. Some one ventured 
to complain of the weather, which was cold and foggy; 
our friend took him up severely, and explained that the 
weather was exceedingly good, because it kept back the vines 
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that would have been exposed to frost by too precocious 
a vegetation. I listened to him during the moments he 
conversed familiarly with one of his companions, and nothing 
was heard but dozens of wine, casks being tapped, beginning 
to drink the wme, etc. In short, wine was to this man a 
focus, or a common centre, to which he referred all nature ; 
a dish was only worth something because it was a help to 
drinking ; a horse was not worth so much money, but such 
a quantity of Macon wine in small casks ; whatever subject 
happened to be discussed in his presence, he knew how to 
adapt it to wine, with a finesse of tact and a pertinatencss 
that men of wit would not have had. He was not on that 
account a drunkard, but a well-defined monogyne, well 
characterized by the tome of drinkmg. Let us call him 
Silenus in allusion to m}dhology ; I shall have occasion to 
cite him more than once in discussmg the monogynes.” 
{Ibid. pp. 316-17.) 

It may be added by way of digression that Fourier would 
have this Silenus in his harmonic society as a keeper of a 
community wine cellar, whence he would supposedly hold 
a respected place In that far-off era " the cellar is an 
immense warehouse, that in like manner discloses all the 
nectars of all countries ; assistance and advances are lavished 
in order to facihtate the administration, which delights 
a troop of sectaries impassioned in its favor.” {Ibid. p. 343 ) 

In the second category which he labels " groupism ”, we 
have the " affectuous ” passions ; friendship, ambition, 
parentism (or familism) and love. 

Fourier’s (kuioepti in Modern Terminology. The distributive 
passions relate to the economy of the pleasures and labors, 
their regulation and distribution, for let it be noted that 
Founer is a hedonist par exceUence, and furthermore he 
assumes pleasure to accompany labor under the proper 
conditions. These three passions are then the cabahst, 
which ” creates piquant intrigues about the merest trifles ”, 
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the papiUon or butterfly passion, which adds zest by affording 
novelty through variety, and the composite passion, the 
function of which is to dovetail or set in accord the various 
dispositions. In more modem terminology we should say that 
the cabalist tendency is one of dissociation, disintegration, 
catabolism, the papillon is simple alternation while the 
composite is the associative or integrative function. 

The wretchedness and misery which abounds in society 
is due to the fact that each of the 8io characters in the single 
phalanx, or 1620 in the double phalanx, cannot play the part 
for which he or ^e is destined. The laws and conventions 
are hidebound and apply to every individual. " Our eternal 
debates on vice and virtue are void of sense, whilst we are 
ignorant of the harmonic employments of certain quahties 
deemed vices, like avarice and inconstancy. Our moralists 
who would hke to run all the characters into one single mould, 
make all men brothers, all repubhcans, all friends of commerce, 
resemble the man who wished all coats to be cut on the 
same pattern. Before enacting anything concerning good 
or evil, we ought to know the uses that God assigns m harmony 
to those mclmations we call viaous, and which are for the 
most part the finest properties of the human race, hke the 
omnigyne whose infinitesimal gamut, enturely composed of 
mclinations and excesses ndiculed at present, becomes in 
harmony the passional diamond and the focus of all social 
perfection." {Ihtd. p. 381 ) 

Superiority ol Pdlygyiies over Mbnogynes. In the state 
of haimonism, which is the ninth evolutionary stage in 
society, Nero and Robespierre would develop as superb 
characters because of their polyg}me constitution, which means 
that they were governed by a set (" dominative ") of several 
passions. " The polygynes are in the passional vortex what 
the staff of officers is in a regiment. They form the classes 
superior to the simple order, inasmuch as they cumulate 
two opposite developments and unfold them in contrasts 
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in the same individual like the treble and bass of a piano- 
forte." {Ibid. p. 358.) Sometimes he hkens the monogynes 
to instruments of a simple order like the violin or flute and 
the polygynes (digynes, tngynes up to omnigynes) to 
instruments of a composite order hke the pianoforte or organ 
on which different parts may be executed simultaneously. 

Fourier speaks of the monogynes, t.e , those who are 
dominated by one passion only, with noticeable contempt. 
The 576 monogynes of the phalanx of 810 characters constitute 
the laborers. They are important, in the conduct of the 
industrial vortex, because of their number, but they must 
be controlled by the polygynes. 

TOletaiice ExpbiW. There is a striking passage m 
Founer with regard to the difference of reaction to moral 
exhortation on the part of the monogynes and the polygynes 
respectively. To the former "Nature has given . . . only 
one passion as a compass ; they stick to it with desperation ; 
every other save the sub-dommant having but a feeble 
influence on happiness . . . They will never hsten to fine 
discourses that advise them to deprive themselves of their 
chief delights ”. . . “ It is much more easy to induce the 
polygynes to listen to (I do not say relish) morality. These, 
having several dominants, are httle moved when one of them 
is wounded ; they have others for a refuge. Declaim a fine 
sermon against ambition before Caesar, he will appear to 
approve you, though no morality can curb his measureless 
ambition. Though showing some respect for your advice, 
he will not be disposed to follow it Here is the secret of 
his apparent docihty. 

" Caesar has six passions for his dominants, namely, the 
four affectuous and two distributives — the alternating and 
the cabahst. He is only deficient in one of the seven primaries 
— ^the composite — as a dommant ; accordingly he has httle 
enthusiasm. He shines on all occasions by his sang frotd ; 
he has for super-tonic the thirst for grandeur, for supreme 
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power, one of the shades of the gamut of ambition. He is 
not on that account insensible to the other noble shades 
of the passion, such as self-respect ; and if you retail to him 
a sermon against his super-tonic, he listens to it from partiality 
to oratory; the moralist can obtain in his case a moment 
of triumph as an orator, but by no means as a reformer, 
and perhaps on leaving the place, Caesar will order the passage 
of the Rubicon. Thus those alone give a fair hearing to 
morality who are not wiUmg to fellow it ; it is only attended 
to by the 130 polygynes, who lend an ear to it without results ; 
it also succeeds with a few of the * mixts '. These chameleons are 
of all opinions, or contradict them all, for certam mixts of 
the ascending shades, are contradictory spirits, or pretend 
to be so ; but in the mass of the passional populace, in the 
576 monogynes, who seem to belong to the class that needs 
correction, since they smt themselves exclusively with one 
passion, morality finds no disaple for its principles of 
repression.” {Ibid. pp. 341-2.) 

GontEadiotocy People as Middlemen lor Extremes. Students 
of psjrchoanalysis will be interested in Fourier’s explanation 
of apparent contradictoriness m an individual’s behavior, 
and still more in his accountmg for the transformation of 
a character into its opposite extreme. Both instances are 
of course to be found only with the polygynes. “ We are 
very much astonished in civilization at the contradictory 
manias we frequently observe m the same individual. Such 
a one appears to us eccentric because he saves his farthings 
and squanders pounds. Such bemgs seem to us discordant 
with themselves. No such thing: they are characters of 
a composite order ; they are the most bnlhant m harmony, 
but have no office m avilization. They are intended to 
conciliate in co-operative association two antipathetic mono- 
gynes, such as Harpagon and Mondor, characters of extreme 
avarice and extreme prodigality. In the relations of 
harmony it is necessary to put these two men in relation with 
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a third, who possesses the tvo passions in the same degree, 
to form an alhance of reason between the polygyne Lucullus 
on the one hand, and the two monogynes on the other. 
Civilization offers no chances for such an association. 
Harmony is able to effect it, and thence arises the accord 
of intervention. . . If. therefore, we find the means of con- 
ciliating in a passional league Harpagon with Lucullus, 
and Mondor with Lucullus, we shall have conciliated mdirectly 
Harpagon and Mondor, although these two persons, as to 
immediate relationship, would be incompatible in the highest 
degree." {Ibid. pp. 358-9.) Thus they act as middlemen 
between the two extreme types of monogynes who otherwise 
would not have been able to understand each other. It is 
the dual polygyne who is able to effect a rapprochement. 
But civilization is opposed to such polarity in the same 
individual, who is therefore regarded as eccentnc, if not 
actually pathological Hence he is compelled by society to 
make shift as best he may, with the result that be becomes 
stunted. 

Footier to the Delonoe of the Neurotic. “ As the dvihzees 
[Fourier uses this form opprobriously] of the polygyne class 
have no means of developing abreast the two opposite 
propensities of bemg at the same time avancious and 
extravagant, we often see them modulate m alternation, 
and alter having acted a long time in one character, pass 
suddenly to the opposite extreme, and become new men. 
I have stated above, that this effect is no more than an 
eruption of one or other of the two gamuts that had been 
compressed by education and by circumstances. As this 
property is frequently manifested, and people are every- 
where found who have passed from extreme dissipation 
to the most regular habits, and mce versa, I insist on this 
well-known effect, to draw from it an indication of the con- 
trasted nature of the composite character bestowed on the 
130 polygynes. We must admit it conditionally, and when 
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we shall have analjrsed the effort and the influence 
of civilization to suppress in each polygyne one 
of the two gamuts of his character, we shall the more 
easily be convinced of their existence, the more easily 
we learn for what uses this twofold nature is reserved 
in harmony. 

" As for the present the polygynes, limited to one develop- 
ment, may be compared to a man who could only play on 
the harp or piano with one hand, and could only perform 
a simple part of treble without bass, or of bass without treble. 
This passional castration transforms the civilizee polygynes 
into social eunuchs, and has jxevented any attention being 
paid to their property of contrasted development and double 
gamut. The contradictions we see m them cause them to be 
regarded as originals, persons more or less inconsistent, 
according to their degree, and who require the lectures of 
philosophy to be restored to the equilibrium of reason." 
{Ibid. pp. 360-1.) 

Advenary ol Philintiniam. Fourier, the omnigyne, has no 
great respect for the monogynes of family affection who 
'* are loaded with excessive praise ; they are the good fathers, 
good sons, good cousins, gcKxl repubhcans, persons who 
famt with tenderness m their opulent homes whilst their 
neighbors are starvmg. An omnigyne shines but very 
little m these exclusive paternal affections that morahsts 
and newspapers extol. He will love his children sufficiently, 
but you will see him love and appreciate those of other 
people. ... He will be a father, but little infatuated and 
very different from those who are deified every day m 
biographical notes under the title of good fathers, good sons, 
good republicans; pure egoists who have no other merit 
than that of being good towards themselves and their own 
family." With another happy illustration, this brilliant 
Frenchman demolishes the average man. " Monogynes 
believe themselves superior to polygynes as the first fiddle 
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deems himself superior to the conductor of the orchestra 
because he excels in solo.” 

Fourier’s outline of character types does not stop with 
the onuiig3mes. There are super-omnigynes of various 
degrees or powers until the seventeenth, only one of which 
makes his appearance among from two and a-half to three 
billions of inhabitants. Such a one is the " passional 
sovereign of the globe ”, and Fourier tells us calmly that he 
is such, for only these possess the “ singular property of 
discovering almost by inspiration the laws of harmony, 
and I must necessarily be of this degree, since I have arrived 
at it [this discovery] without any help, without any anterior 
theory that could put me in the way of it ” 

I offer no apology for devoting so many pages to this 
original Frenchman. His far-reachmg doctnne could ill 
be omitted from our treatment, and unless it is made 
intelligible, it might just as well be ruled out of the survey 
His denunciation of society is of course to be taken with a 
grain of salt and his utopian plans are vulnerable on the face 
of them, but no one before him has so mcisively shown the 
relation of the instincts to society, and the effect of con- 
ventional morahty upon the development or stunting of the 
innate tendencies of man. His delusion about himself need 
not blind us to the fact that he is the umque pioneer of 
differential or individual psychology, as may be seen from 
the present exposition If his a^umptions are unwarranted, 
his reasoning is clear; and I believe the application of 
Founer’s method to a sound theory of instinct, like 
McDougall’s, and employed m the light of present-day 
knowledge regarding the biological and social saences, would 
}ueld results of inestimable value. 

DISdPLEiS OF FOOBIEB 

Fourier’s stupendous S3^tem. though it failed to leave its 
impress upon psychology, has not been without its adherents 
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who have humanized or personified not only animals and 
flowers but even stellar bodies and mathematical relations. 
The physician, M. Edgeworth Lazarus, who, I believe, was 
the first to use the term '* comparative psychology " {1851) 
exhibits much of the spirit of Fourier's thought, and even 
his tempestuous style, in his fantastic Vegetable Portraits of 
Character, which is the first volume of a compendium of 
Comparattve Psychology and Universal Analogy. This book, 
published in 1851, was followed by Love versus Marriage 
(1859), another dynamic exposition of Fourierism, at least one 
phase of it, in which I found the words " introversion ” and 
" extroversion " used in a sense similar to Jung's.^ The 
same author has written a Passional Hygiene, a PasstontU 
Arithmetic and a Passional Geometry and has translated 
Toussend's Passional Zoology,* which goes to show that more 
than one scientific worker has taken seriously the btzarrene 
of Fourier. Of Lazarus not a trace is to be found in the various 
Amencan encyclopedias and biographical dictionanes. 

COMPARISON WITH AZAlS 

In order to realize the tremendous sweep of Founer's 
system of characterology we need but contrast with his 
system the poverty-stricken classification of his contemporary 
Azais, who was renowned in his day as a philosophical wnter, 
and who also dealt with coanic destinies m his all-embracmg 
works 

Azais divides people accordmg as their predominant 
faculty IS (a) memory, (i) understanding or reason, and (c) 
imagination. Characters of the lowest level are those whose 
behavior is determmed by the mere association of ideas. 

1 Since my reading this book, it disappeared from the Harvard 
College Library, and not being able to find it elsewhere, I cannot venfy 
the reference 

* M E. Lazarus VegetdUe Portraits of Character (1851), p. 205. 
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These individuals are gifted only for the routine in hfe, are 
actuated mainly by habit. Characters with judgment and 
reason in the foreground are known for their sagaaly, pursuit 
of economy, and practical bent of mind, although they lack 
warmth. As to the characters of the third class, viz., 
imagination, Azais thinks they may be subdivided into two 
groups, those which are only temporary and mtermittent 
expansions of the judgment type or charactenal mean, 
and the comparatively few that are true imaginative 
specimens — the creative artists, among whom Azms includes 
the great writers.^ 

1 H. Azais . Cours de Phtlosoplne Gdnirale, chap 25 (vol viu), 1824 
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THE BRITISH WRITERS 

The British — and particularly the Scotch — ^mind does not 
over-indulge in classification. For this reason we need not 
look for long lists of types or comprehensive tables of character 
complexes There is a good deal of examming the ground- 
work of the subject, considerable burrowing along side- 
paths with no effort at reachmg finality, cathedra fashion. 

While, it may be said, the French and, to a less extent, 
the German writers make classification their goal, the Bntish 
seem to fall mto it as a concession To be sure, classes are 
at least implied, but the dassificatory tendency is somewhat 
hampered by an atomistic analysis, a sample of which may be 
had in Bain’s classification that has enjoyed some vogue 
in the second part of the last century. Bam separated the 
characters according to the standard division of intellectual, 
emotional and volitional constituents. With him, however, 
there is no strict attempt made to distingmsh between 
character and temperament, and on the whole his position 
is too much that of the phrenologists in that he mcludes 
under character the most miscellaneous things, such as 
virtues, abihties, emotions, and general tendencies — ^all 
mixed promiscuously in one grand potpourri. 

Single Merit ot Bain’s Essay. One service of Bain’s The 
Study of Character has been to emphasize the need of finding 
a physiological basis for the various differences m character 
and temjierament. The physical seat of spontaneous energy 
is, according to Bain, to be sought in the conformation of the 
muscular system.^ Again some of that power is also due to 

’ A. Bam: The Study of Character, Including an Estimate of 
Phrenology, p. 192. 
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cerebral currents flowing toward the muscles.^ " If there 
be any one point of phjrsical conformation,” says Bain in 
another place, “ that regularly accompanies a copious 
natural activity, it is size of head taken altogether,” and still 
further, " If we were to venture, after the manner of 
phrenology, to specify more precisely the locality of the 
centres of general energy, I should say the posterior part 
of the crown of the head, and the lateral part adjoimng — 
that IS, the region of the organs of Self Esteem, Love of 
Approbation, Cautiousness, Firmness and Conscientiousness 
— ^must be full and ample, if we would expect a conspicuous 
display of this feature of character.” * 

This passage betrays the weakness of that whole school 
m trying to localize faculties rather than describing and 
explaining processes That the influence of Bain is still felt 
in Great Britain can be seen from the atomistic account 
of character and temperament given m Shand’s book, which, 
now in its second edition, is an elaborate and painstaking 
expansion of an article pubhshed m M%nd in 1896 
Jordan’s Delineations. Before, however, proceeding to the 
examination of Shand’s views, we must turn our attention 
to a little book by Jordan,* to which Jung devotes a whole 
chapter in his Psychological Types, concluding it with this 
tribute • “ To Jordan, however, the credit belongs of being 
the first, so far as I know, to give a relatively appropnate 
character sketch of the emotional types.” In this bnlliantly 
written book which Jung admits to have partially anticipated 
his own divisions, the author sets forth that there are two 
temperaments, the active and more or less passionless 
on the one hand, and the reflective and impassioned on the 
other. The intermediate type is also not to be lost sight of 
" There are numberless varieties of character,” wntes the 

> Ibtd, p 193 * Ibid, p. 195. 

' F Jordan . Character as Seen in Body and Parentage London, 1890 
2nd edition). 
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author in his preface, "... many divisions, conspicuous 
types, intervening gradations, equal or unequal developments, 
varying combinations. In domestic and social Ufe, inter- 
mediate characters produce perhaps the most useful and 
the happiest results, but the progress of the world at large is 
mainly due to the combined efforts of the supremely 
impassioned and reflective, and the supremely active and 
ummpassioned temperaments." 

Jung regrets the fact that Jordan has brought in the element 
of actmty, thus cutting across what might have been a clear 
antithesis of mtroversion and extraversion.^ We are not 
concerned here with Jung’s contentions and criticisms of 
Jordan, nor do the latter’s categories appear adequate. 
His strength lies in the four rich delmeations of the active 
ummpassioned and the reflective and impassioned man 
and woman. Jordan wrote before the inauguration of the 
psychoanalytic movement, but bis sketches display a 
remarkable keenness of insight, and are replete with a 
psychological analysis which sets off, with a good deal of 
artistry, seemmgly unimportant yet at bottom significant 
bits of behavior in the vanous types. Jordan abstractly 
appeals to physiology for the differences in character " The 
physiological actions of the nervous system go to make up 
character ; can these be in any degree gathered from the skm, 
and hair and bones, and skeleton or figure’ " the author asks, 
and proceeds to show wherem the ummpassioned person 
differs in appearance and m structure from the impassioned — 
a procedure which is similar to that of the contemporary 
schools of endocrinology and clmical morphology, the thesis 
being that " certam anatomical and physiological peculiarities 
accompany a certain kind of nerve organization, and denote 
a certain kind of character " ‘ 

A Literary Voice. Courtney,* m a popular article called 

> See further, chapter xv. • Loc cit . p 61. 

• W. L Courtney The Naitonal Review, 1890, vol xv 
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" Can there be a Science of Character ? ” after rejecting 
the literary method of La Bruy^e and pointing out the 
fallacies of the phrenologists, attaches himself, though not 
without reserve, to Bain’s sj'stem and recognizes three types 
of characters in accordance with the three-fold division of 
mind into volition, emotion, and intellect. First there is 
the energetic character or temperament (which Courtney 
uses interchangeably with the former) marked by strength 
but wantmg in breadth and far-sightedness. " Such tempera- 
ments make admirable assistant masters in a school but not 
good head masters.” On the emotional temperament, this 
writer has some mterestmg remarks, mentioning the part 
played by glandular secretions and organic processes in its 
formation. True the secretion spoken of deals with the 
lachrymal glands, but the observation showed evidence of 
a proper orientation. When he tackles the third type, viz., 
the intellectual temperament, Courtney is off at a tangent ; 
for in speaking of retentiveness, discrimination and reproduc- 
tion as its " three great powers or faculties ”, he not only 
espouses a cause now relegated to a dubious sphere, but is 
discussing the subject of intelligence, mtellect, talent, genius, 
or what-not — certainly he is not in the domam of character 
study. And the cause of his going astray is that threefold 
division of mind which has played havoc also with the highly 
tramed French psychologists. 

Interest in the study of character had meanwhile been 
lagging behind m spite of the impetus which had been lent 
it by Mill and Bain The last decade of the nineteenth 
century, which was the most active penod for the French 
characterologists was unproductive of anythmg but an 
occasional literary article on character. The fascination 
which the whole subject of hvunan nature had for the Bnti^ 
apparently was confined to the plots and characterizations 
in novels. 

Shand Revives Interest in Character. It was Shand who 
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restored the British tradition in following up the inductive 
method laid down by his predecessors, and in this sense he 
may be regarded as Bain’s successor, although some of his 
results are not unlike the findings of the French school 
represented by Paulhan. Shand’s task is to try to build up 
types of character out of the various instincts, sentiments 
and emotions. A character for him is only the development 
of one affective element above the rest. Intelligence and 
wUl are totally neglected. He decidedly exaggerates the 
r61e of the sensibihties of man, and attempts to prove his 
thesis by showing how one over-developed tendency will 
have a marked effect on the whole moral and mental con- 
stitution of man by giving rise to new tendencies or at least 
givmg them larger scope, and on the other hand by checking 
other more normal tendencies which interfere with the 
dominant one. “ Every sentiment tends to form a type 
of character of its own,” ^ is one of the numerous so-called 
laws that Shand formulates in his book. 

By way of illustration the following paragraph may be 
quoted from the same work “Thus,” says the author, 
" the miser's tyranny over those subjected to him seconds 
his parsimony, his industry, his vigilance, his prudence, his 
secrecy, his cunmng, and unsociableness, which are the 
essential means of his avarice He is secret because he is 
suspicious, he is suspicious because he pursues ends to which 
other men would be opposed, and because he has no counter- 
acting trust or affection He is cunnmg, because he both 
suspects and tnes to outwit others He makes a pretence 
of poverty that no claims may be made on him and that 
he may justify his economies. He is unsociable because he 
is secret and suspicious, being engaged in pursuing an object 
of which others do not approve and which alienates them 
from him. 


A F. Shand The Foundtaeons of Character, p 123 (first edition) 
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“ The qualities to which we have referred appear to belong 
to avarice in the sense that its thought, will, and conduct 
tend to acquire them because they are indispensable to the 
achievement of its ends." ^ 

An Important bsae. Now. the only fault about this treat- 
ment is that the fiction of our poets is erected into the ideal 
or standard type. Shand goes to literature for his illustra- 
tions, but, no matter how realistic the character of the miser in 
L'Avare, it is still the creation of Molifere, and most miserly 
people are not nearly so morbid as Moh^re’s character, so 
that all the other effects which extreme avarice brings on 
in its train might not be true of them at all. Now. shall we 
say then, that the true types of character are to be found 
only among neurotics ? 

Shall we, furthermore, deny the possession of any character 
to Kant, Spinoza and Fichte, simply because they did not 
have this or that sentiment abnormally developed ? Unless 
we settle first of all the difference between the complex 
characters in literature and the real characters in hfe about 
which we are concerned, we should be involved in a hopeless 
mess. The study of abnormal characters portrayed by 
dramatists and novelists should be relegated, as Ldvy has 
suggested, to psychopathology. We must begin with the 
normal characters first, though the abnormal types throw, 
of course, much light on the subject. 

When we say that Raskolnikov in Dostoevsky’s Crime and 
Punishment, or Mishkin m the same author’s The Idiot is 
a remarkable character, and that Carlyle had a remarkable 
character, we are certainly not using the term in the same 
sense But in spite of scrupulous attempts at exact definition 
of the word, this confusion goes on unchecked. Definition, 
like the law, always admits of some loophole. It is not ngid 
definition which is indispensable, but rather distinguishing 


Ibid, p 124 
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the various usages of the term, so that we can be put on our 
guard against misunderstanding. In this respect Shand 
is by no means the only writer to be taken to task. Through- 
out the literature on the subject there are several contra- 
dictory trends. Particularly is this true about the word 
wiU, which some use as though it were only equivalent to 
energy, while others make out of it some entity, some faculty, 
which is innate and yet can be modified. Still others treat 
it as a source of good and evil. Such promiscuous use of 
the term has led to further confusion in the conception of 
character. We can only get our bearings by first consulting 
ordmaiy language, and here we find that energy and will 
are not synon}mious, for we often have occasion to refer to 
a man who, though strong-willed, determined and resolute, 
is not possessed of a high degree of energy. 

In dealing with the subject, which is still m its mitial 
stages, common usage should play a more proniment rble 
than it has been doing in our psychological literature. 
Even Aristotle condescended to start his investigations 
with the popular notions of the subject matter under 
examination. 

Analysis of Groundwork by UcDougall. McDougall’s 
Introduction to Social Psychology, which has exercised a 
remarkable influence m psychological cucles since its 
appearance in 1908, may be regarded perhaps as the first 
systematic attempt to study the groundwork of character 
by examming its constituents and relationships The merit 
of this work, which has much m common with Shand’s, 
is the emphasis laid on cmitait, and on the avoidance of 
formalism, so prevalent among the French characterologists. 
What McDougall has achieved in this direction is to lay 
stress “ upon the systematic oi^anization of the conative 
dispositions in the moral and self-regarding sentiments . . . 
and to exhibit the contmmty of the development of the 
highest tsqies of human will and character from the primary 
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iostinctive dispositions that we have in common with the 
animals 

McDougall is not interested in the classification of characters, 
but in the consolidation of character, which he believes to be 
dependent on the “organization of the senthnents in some 
harmonious system of hierarchy Like Shand he holds that 
the predommance of some one sentiment is crucial to the 
whole development of character. But, though character 
in the full sense of the word is not the result of a dominant 
motive or ruling passion alone, such as the love of home, 
the one master-sentiment “ which can generate strong 
character m the fullest sense ... is the self-regardmg senti- 
ment But this needs further to be supplemented in that 
the " strong self-regarding sentiment must be combmed with 
one for some ideal of conduct, and it must have risen above 
dependence on the regards of the mass of men ; and the 
motives supplied by this master sentiment in the service 
of the ideal must attain an habitual predominance.” * 

Since my own view bears a general resemblance to the 
foregoing, I might take occasion to indicate at this point 
that the chief difference lies m the method as also in the 
emphasis which m McDougall's treatment is laid on the moral 
side rather than on the intellectual. 

Basis of Differences in Temper. If McDougall has not 
attempted to classify the characters, he has at least drawn up 
a hst of tempers, which word he defines as the expression 
of the way m which the conative impulses work within 
man. Smee these impulses differ with respect to their 
(a) strength, urgency, or intensity, (6) persistency, and 
(c) affectability, there will be eight possible combinations 
of these qualities, and therefore eight tempers. These may 
be best presented in the form of a table ■ — 

1 Wm. McDougall Introduchon to Social Psychology, p. 267 
(sixteenth edition). 

> Ibid p 261 
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BELATIOIIS OF OONATIVB QUALEEIES 

1. High intensity and persistency, low afEectability — 
steadfast and confident. 

2. Low intensity and persistency, high affectability- 
fickle and fallow. 

3. High intensity, low persistency, high affectability — 
violent and unstable. 

4. High intensity, low persistency, low affectability — 
despondent. 

5. Low intensity, high persistency, high affectability — 
anxious. 

6. High intensity, high persistency, high affectability — 
hopeful . 

7. Low intensity, high persistency, low affectability — 
placid. 

8. Low intensity, low persistency, low affectability- 
sluggish ^ 

I am not sure that these conative attributes can be admitted 
as the only basic ones (one may conceive, for example, of the 
rapidity with which the impulses develop and the ease or 
difficulty with which they hang together as equally basic 
qualities) and one may doubt whether it can be shown that 
a given combination of these qualities will in each case yield 
the particular temper designated by McDougall, but it is 
interesting to note that there is a resemblance in essential 
respects between Heymans and Wiersma’s three fundamental 
attributes of character and those of McDougall.^ That these 

1 Wm McDougall ; SocttU Psychology, pp 448-9 (sixteenth edition) 

• As De Froe points out in his Laurence Sterne (pp 97-6) “ strength " 
and " intensity ’’ might corespond with the “ activity " attribute of 
the Dutch investigators ; " persistency " certamly has the same 
implication as the " secondary functiomng " of Heymans and Wiersma. 
while McDougall's " affectability " evidently is covered by their 
" emotionality ", but even here, de Froe does not fully reahze that 
McDougall's " aflectivity " is." suscepUbihty to influences of pleasure 
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investigators should coincide in the number of types and 
overlap in the categories need not surprise us, inasmuch 
as the mathematical formula for permutations and combina- 
tions would bring about these results. But it requires some 
stretch of the imagination to identify, as De Froe has 
endeavored to do, the sanguine character in the Dutch 
classification with McDougall’s despondent temper, or the 
" sentimental " character of Heymans and Wiersma with 
McDougall’s " anxious " temper. Again the “ passionate " 
or " impassioned ” of the former may or may not be " hopeful”, 
and the “ apathetic ” need not be “ sluggish ". This doubtful 
identification only goes to show how careful we must be in our 
attempts to reconcile authors or to discover parallels where 
none exist. (See Chapter XIV for the Dutch account ) 
British Countorpart of Spranger’s Liffr-Fbnns. Meraer’s 
little book on character t)rpes ^ is a happy combination of 
the literary and the scientific, but it is especially interesting 
that more than half of his eleven temperaments, as he chooses 
to call the types, correspond to the fundamental forms 
of Spranger (see Chapter XVIII). Mercier’s portrayals 
are redolent of British and French characterology of the 
seventeenth century There is precision in his demarcations, 
so that we are not hkely to mistake the one division for 
another, but he does not ^ow anywhere m his discussion 
how he came to select out of innumerable varieties the eleven 
which he describes We feel that each link in the chain is 
skilfully, even artistically wrought, and yet we are far from 
certam that the links are m their proper places or that the 
dimensions are suitable. The artistic temperament, which 
should really be called somethmg else (neurotic, amoral 

and pain ”, which is not quite the same as emotionality. Similarly 
strength of tendency may correlate with activity or is its immediate 
cause, but we are not justified m identifying the two 
^ C Mercier Human Temperaments, Studies in Character, 2nd 
rev ed (1917’), p. 18. 
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and emotional), is contrasted with the temperament of the 
artist. 

“ For the keynote of the artistic temperament is selfishness, 
the dominant is self-indulgence, and the sub-dominant 
sensitiveness to sensuous impressions. If men are divided 
into those who feel, those who think, and those who act, 
then the men of this temperament belong to the first class. 
They are, indeed, actors, but they are not men of action." 

The artistic temperament, on the other hand, depends 
on the depth or elevation or volume of the emotion expressed, 
the skill with which it is expressed, and the ability to construct 
an harmonious and consistent plan. 

The religious temperament is rooted in sacrifice, motivated 
by the desire to propitiate the higher powers, and is displayed 
in two ways, in self-sacrifice, as in martyrdom, and in 
vicarious sacrifice, as evinced by the savage, the inquisitor 
and the Puritan "who defoives his children of innocent 
pleasures 

The faddist, again, is " a person who fixes upon some mmor 
phase of conduct and exalts the cult of this mode of conduct 
into a religion The philosopher is recogmzed by his 
absorption in theoretical matters, in principles, rules, 
generalization. Isolated facts, actions, details concern him 
but little. The practical man. on the other hand, cherishes 
an aversion for what he dobs theories. He aims at results, 
regardless of the fundamental principles by which they 
might be arrived at. 

The business temperament which is contrasted with the 
artistic (amoral) temperament can be distinguished by the 
capacity for discerning the main issue and sticking to it. 
Perseverance and promptitude are his chief qualities in action 
But neither the business man nor the practical man is to be 
identified with the man of action who " abounds in energy 
which IS well under control ". Out of this class are recruited 
the explorers, adventurers, conquerors, pioneers, etc.. 
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"insensible to fear and contemptuous of danger" because 
of a consciousness of their own power. 

The envious, the jealous and the suspicious temperament 
complete Mercier's list and require no exposition on my 
part; their characteristics are too well-known, although we 
ordinarily speak of them as dispositions rather than 
temperaments. 

Criticism. Mercier’s treatment of the subject exemplifies 
the shortcommgs of the merely descnptive schools. We miss 
in it the fundamentum dtmstonts. Whatever fault might be 
found with Spranger’s life-forms, they are at least deduced. 
There is one principle runmng thoughout, viz that of value. 
Mercier, with his characteristic impatience of the traditional, 
seems to exclude the classic temperaments dehberately 
Descnption is his forte, but when we ask why he jumps 
about from affective or emotional qualities hke jealousy, 
envy, and suspicion to intellectual and vohtional 
charactenstics as distinguishing marks of his types, we are 
at a loss for an answer. Why does he not include the irritable, 
the vam, the fickle, etc., as categories m his character scheme ’ 

Moreover, if the business man is one who seeks out the 
important issue and sticks to it, is not the true philosopher 
a business man ’> And has he not made room for superstition 
in his rather crude envisagement of rehgion ? The mystic 
element in religion does not seem to occur to him. Negation 
IS perhaps one of the chief features of rehgion, but is its purpose 
always propitiation ? 

The compass of the various temperaments is strikingly 
unequal in Meraer’s presentation. The " artistic ” tempera- 
ment really covers the whole personality of an individual, 
but the envious or jealous person may be like the philosopher, 
the practical man, the artist, etc in all respects but one. 
It is as if countries and counties were grouped together for 
the purpose of classification according to boundaries. What 
vitiates Meraer’s attempt is his leaning toward the practical. 
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as he himself describes the trait, without delving into motives, 
purposes, cultural tendencies. 

A FitfduNUialytio Flavor. Belonging to the Britirii school, 
but without taking into consideration the much-needed 
information which other writers can supply, is Hugh Elhot's 
Human Character — a collection of essays rather than a 
unitary treatment. The psychoanal3riic element m the book 
may readily be detected m such a sentence as this : “ To 
understand character, we have continually to be shredding 
off the externals and going beneath them. The true signifi- 
cance of a motive might almost be said to be inversely 
proportional to the ease of discerning it." 

The following passage which, if not wholly acceptable, 
is at least thought-provoking reveals the direction of the current 
more strikingly. 

"The direction of a person's interests and attention is 
thus a far more important point m his character than the 
opinions which he holds on the subjects in question. A 
tyrant and a slave for instance are much more alike than either 
of them to a free atizen. For both a tyrant and a slave 
have prominently in their nunds the conception of subordina- 
tion" . . . “The teetotaler is a potential drunkard, just 
as the prude is a potential rake, and the slave a potential 
tyrant " In all spheres, the views entertained by 

any person are less significant for a diagnosis of his character 

than the subject on which his attention is focussed The 

fact is deeply rooted in the physiology of the nervous system. 
The electrical manifestations which accompany a feeling of 
pleasure are more similar to those which accompany a feeling 
of pain than to those which characterize indifference ; and 
in all human life, pleasure far more easily converts to pain 
than to indifference." 

Causes cA Character Differences. Among the causes to 
account for differences in character, the author believes 
the following to be the most important : 
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(1) . The variations in the volume of the normal current 
of disposable mental energy, i.e., in some people, mental life 
is strong, in others it is weak. 

(2) . The fact that some people are governed more by the 
permanent deeper feelings than others who are guided by 
the feelings of the moment. 

(3) . Differences m suggestibility. 

(4) . The ratio of the strength of the mental current to its 
compass, i.e., " the stream may run torrentially through a 
narrow gorge, as in the fanatic, or it may flow placidly over 
wide meadows." ^ 

(5) . The composition of the feelings making up the mental 
current. " Some men are inteUectual, others emotional, 
others again abound m active energy.” * 

Throughout the book, Elliot repeats almost ad nauseam 
the central idea of Le Bon, Freud, and other champions of 
the unconscious, viz., that intellect plays no part in shaping 
our motives, that " the bulk of human activities are bhnd 
and unreasoning " and that " deep and obscure emotion " is 
the driving force, not the intellect, which is only a tool in 
the service of the former. 

* Compare here Otto Gross’s concentrated and narrow versus the 
shallow and broad types, in the chapter " Suggestions from Psychiatry ” 

* H. Elliot . Human Character 1922 
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THE FRENCH SCHOOLS 


THE ALIENISTS 

The subject of character seems to have had a peculiar 
fascination for the French, since, beginning with Fourier, 
they have mamtained an unflagging interest in this field, 
culminatmg in the active period of the nineties when half 
a dozen important works on character appeared. That the 
study in France should have been begun by a social philosopher 
and passed through the hands of psychiatrists before being 
taken up by psychologists is noteworthy, as compared with 
the fact that in Germany characterology was the monopoly 
for a time of philosophy and pedagogy, and only lately has 
psychiatry taken an active part in the shaping of its destmy. 

Another item of distmction which may be mentioned is the 
detachment of character from the moral sphere. In Germany, 
and to some extent m Great Bntam, character discussions 
usually begin and end in ethics France, to be sure, has not 
wholly neglected this application of character ; for education 
and conduct are represented by men like Payot and Que3Tat, 
but certainly the bulk of the literature is devoted to the 
psychological phase, and even where the two are treated 
in the same work, they are sufiiciently separated to avoid 
confusion. 

BonrdeL An eariy treatment of character, much after 
the fa^on of McDougall's in his Soc%al Psychology, though of 
course more fragmentary and sketchy, is to be found in 
Bourdet's Des mdadies du caractire, the first edition of which 
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appeared exactly 50 years before its British successor, in 
1858 1 

Bourdet’s work, colored by Comte's philosophy, would be 
considered to-day a sort of handbook on mental hygiene. 
Starting out with the vanous functions of the brain, be 
classifies them into instincts, affections, sentiments and 
impulses — that aside from the “ faculties ", sudi as the spirit 
of synthesis, the spirit of analysis, generalization, co-ordination 
and communication. As to the mstincts, he recognizes 
egoistic and altruistic classes and includes among the latter : 
attachment, veneration and kindness (or sympathy). The 
military instmct and the industrial instinct are regarded 
respectively as destructive and constructive. 

With this groundwork, the author proceeds to discuss the 
vanous ailments of character accordmg as the individual 
deviates from the normal with respect to this or that function. 
Unhke the later French characterologists, he does not classify 
characters as such, but through the affective ingredients 
which go to make them up The instinct of property, for 
instance, gives nse to three objectionable deviations, viz , 
cupidity, avance and theft, and several tendencies just the 
reverse, such as prodigious generosities, great finanaal 
ideas, and noble tastes for artistic expenditure. 

Bourdet writes from a social pomt of view, and he seeks to 
employ all the tools at his command in order to produce a 
serviceable guide toward preserving one’s moral and mental 
equihbnum. But his eclectic method, m which philosophy, 
physiology and (of a dubious nature in some mstances) 
psychiatry are introduced as grist to the mill, would even 
to-day be fraught with serious disadvantages. 

Azam’s Method. More direct and suggestive is Azam's 
Le caractire dans la sante et dans la nudadie, but if anything 
less scientific, in spite of the renown of its author and the 
commendatory foreword of Ribot Azam’s method is, as 
* The second edition, which is before me, appeared in 1878 
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Ribot tells us, comparative, traciiig character in animals, 
in the human individual, in states of health and disease, 
and even in groups such as nations. The plan is excellent, 
but he falls far short of executing it. The bulk of the book 
is devoted to the description of various traits, after the 
simple classification of good and bad characters and those 
which are good or bad according to the circumstances There 
is much information and entertainment in these short sketches 
of the curious, the h}7pocritical, the vain, the tender-hearted, 
etc. There is only this thing lacking in it which characterizes 
Fourier’s work — s}rstem. Mental elements are not sufficiently 
anal}^zed, hence all traits, qualities, propensities and tendencies 
are put on an equal footing. We need not be surpnsed then if 
Azam, wishing to prove that character changes in ill-health, 
only convinces us that the invalid’s dtsposthon takes a turn 
for the worse.^ For this reason, it might be proper, were it 
not for the instructive references and stimulating side-issues 
which the author introduces, to place Azam's account under 
the head of hterary characterology. In the last part of the 
book, however, a number of important questions are raised, 
one of which, that of the localization of character, we shall 
have to revert to in Chapter XXXII. 

II 

THE PSYCHOLOGISTS 

We leave the alienists and turn to the psychological wnters, 
the first of whom to have brought out a systematic work 
on character is the genetic psychologist, Bernard Pdrez, for 
whom character and personahty, a.s for practically all of the 
French characterologists, are s 3 monyms. Pdrez discloses 
a behavioristic streak, for the basic prmciple with him is 

‘ E Azam Le caractira dans la sasUi at dans la nuuadta (1887), 
pp 190 fi 
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movement or action. As a movement may be qmck, slow 
or vehement, we obtain, through a series of combinations, 
six different classes of character. They are the active, the 
sbw, the vehement or passionate, the actively intense {m/s- 
ardents), the slowly intense (lents-ardents), and, finally, the 
balanced characters.^ 

Pdrez’s CSassiflcation Behavioristic. Now, whatever of 
value there may be in such a simple classification, it is clear 
that we cannot adopt it, if for the reason alone that movement 
cannot be the pivotal pomt of personality and a forttori of 
character. It was evidently the reaction that Pdrez was 
emphasizing as a mark of character. That it is easier to discern 
different kinds, or rather different rates, of movements than 
anythmg else in the way of people’s reactions, is a fact which 
probably nobody will care to dispute, but the crux of the 
question lies in this: whether it is a safeguard, whether 
movement is not after all merely an indication, and not the 
most essential indication, of one’s inner make-up. 

Are we not frequently baffled at seeming mconsistencies 
which we cannot clear up ? Do we not see people who are 
constantly m a bustle, rushmg about from mommg till night, 
and yet accomphshmg very little; while others who walk 
with a great deal of poise, speak with marked dehberation, 
and give the impression as if they were extremely slow and 
indolent, yet achieve wonders m comparatively bnef periods ^ 
In other words, appearances deceive ; and a quick external 
reaction may not be coincident with a quick internal reaction. 
We all know that quick apperception does not always go 
hand in hand with fluent expression. The rapid thinker 
is not always the glib talker, and to resort to the resultant 
as our la.st appeal is neither psychological nor philosophical. 

‘B P6rez: " Le Catactfere etles mouvements,” Jteii PAitos , 1891, 
vol XXXI, and Le caraelirt de I'en/ant a I'homme, 1891 The first " e " 
in Pdrez variously appears with and without an accent even in hts 
own works 
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We might as well classify character according to noses and 
jaws, for we may assume on general prmdples that a certain 
type of nose and jaw goes with a certain kind of character. 

In the study of character, more than anywhere else in 
psychology, our aim should be not merely to discover correla- 
tions, but to find out the causes of the correlations. If we see 
a man walking very quickly, it may be that he is naturally 
brisk, but there is also the possibihty that, being slow and 
dilatory, he has neglected somethmg important which he is 
now tr3nng to make up — hence his bustle. We can never be 
too sure as to which group a particular person fits into, for 
we do not know how much allowance to make for 
circumstances, and in that respect, therefore, we should 
never be able to compare any two mdividuals. 

Bibot — Founder ol New SchooL The next few years saw 
several serious attempts on the part of French psychologists to 
grapple with the problem of character. Ribot m 1892 laid 
the foundation for what might be called the facuUaitve dtvtston 
of character types, which charactenzes nearly all the French 
schools and which has its source probably m Barn’s account 
The article ^ m which he first developed his views is marked 
by a directness of treatment that makes up for the comparative 
brevity with which the subject was treated First of all, what 
constitutes character ? Ribot asks. The earmarks are noted 
as unity and stabihty. This already commits him to an 
innate conception of character. " A true character is innate ” 
For the purpose of simplification, Ribot rules out forthwith 
two large classes of personalities which lack either unity or 
stabihty or both. These are («) the amorphous, the products 
of chance and circumstance who “ once caught m the 
machinery of life . . act like everyone else ” and [b) the 
unstable, “ changing from mstant to instant, by turns inert 

1 Th. Ribot " Les diverses formes du caxactire," Rev Phxlos , 1892. 
This article appeared later somewhat revised as a chapter in his 
Psychologte des senhnunts. 
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and explosive . . . Acting in the same manner under different 
circumstances, and varymg their actions m the same circum- 
stances, they are mdefiniteness itself." 

A Hierarchy Propoaed. Excluding these two categories, 
Ribot aims to estabhsh a classification analogous to the 
botanical. The genera of character are the merest framework, 
practically nondescript The speaes embrace the pure types — 
forms it is true, yet real The third general order in the 
hierarchy comprises the mixed or composite forms (varieties 
of character) and lastly there are the substitutes which 
he calls parttal characters (cf the concept of displacement in 
present-day psychoanalysis, yet without the suggestion of 
abnormality, as Ribot takes up abnormal or morbid characters 
in a separate chapter ) 

Ribot in his treatment of character leaves out of considera- 
tion the factor of intelligence entirely. The two functions that 
are fundamental for him are feehng and action In this way 
he derives his two large divisions of character the sensitive 
and the active, according as feehng or energy predominates 
in the individual The apathetic class, possessing a low degree 
of both elements, is added by way of supplement. Out of the 
more comprehensive classes he builds a hierarchy of character 
types .^mong the sensitive may be enumerated («) the 
humble, marked by excessive sensibility, shallow or mediocre 
intelligence, and no energy,(6) the contemplative, characterized 
by a keen sensibility, acute and penetrating intellect, and no 
activity, (c) the emotional type, combining the extreme 
impressionability of the contemplative with intellectual 
subtlety and activity. Two sub-classes belong to the active 
characters, comprising the mediocre minds and the powerful 
intellects, technically called the mediocre active type and 
the extremely active The apathetic class is composed of the 
purely apathetic with little sensibihty, httle activity and 
little mteUigence ; and the calculative t)T)e is endowed with 
little sensibihty and activity but with a practical intellect. 
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More combinations yield us the sensitive-active kind, the 
apathetic-active, the apathetic-sensitive, and the temperate. 

It will be seen that, after relegating the intellect in the first 
place, Ribot smuggles it in to make room for new groups 
and varieties that could not have been introduced on the 
basis of feehng and action alone. 

Ribot’s scheme is no more psychological nor less logical 
than those of his predecessors, but the notion of a hierarchy 
that he suggests seems to be a valuable innovation which may 
be used in the future, after we reach some more satisfactory 
classification. 

Paulhan mote British French in his dassiflcstion. 

Paulhan in a more speaalized work, Les Caractires, approaches 
the subject from a different angle. He attempts to go to the 
root of the matter so as to discover the modus operandt of 
the apparatus which is responsible for differences in character 
— with the result that he lands in atomism. 

Derivmg his pnnciple from the English associationist 
school, Paulhan regards the organization of character as the 
result of a systematic association process among the constituent 
elements of one's mind. These images, ideas, desnes, and what 
not are welded together with reference to a certain end that 
characterises the mdividual. All that makes towards this end 
is remforced, all that is antagonistic to the general purpose 
of the individual is inhibited. In this way we obtain a sort 
of metabolism which gives rise to various grades of character 
organization in accordance with the strength with which 
certain tendencies are welded together and others driven 
apart. In the final analysis, character depends on just how 
well or how poorly the various elements can harmonise in 
the individual under the guidance of one main tendency. 
Thus Paulhan would have it that there are balanced 
characters and unbalanced characters, coherent and unified 
characters, and characters that are incoherent and not 
unified. 
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Eonillfe’s OUectuma. Fomllfe in his TempdrametU et 
CaracUre devotes a good deal of space to criticizing Paulhan’s 
doctrine ; and the objections may be summarized as follows : 
(i) Paulhan’s classification is uninforming. though it is not 
difficult to accept it. (2) He puts the cart before the horse 
when he tries to derive difference in character from his law 
of systematic association. It is in virtue of the possession 
of a certain character that such a law would operate in an 
individual in one way and not m another, but to describe the 
reinforcement or inhibition of ideas, images and desires, by 
merely saying that such processes do take place, does not in 
the least explam why the law should operate differently in 
different minds ^ 

Ribot’g Criticism. Paulhan has had to bear the brunt of 
other attacks as well Ribot, for instance, remmds him that 
characters are governed by feehngs, not by associations, 
that contrary or contradictory characters like de Musset's 
are not moved by ideas but by unconscious impulses. Further- 
more, he points out that if the alteration or oscillation of 
such characters is to be explamed by contrasted associations, 
it would be necessary to invoke the principle of physio- 
logical contrast (such as in color contrast) rather than the 
psychological opposition of ideas. The alternation would then 
be due to fatigue, partial exhaustion Above all, it ought to be 
considered that unstable characters do not go from one thmg 
to its opposite, but rather from difference to difference. Thus 
association by contrast is ruled out as an explanatory 
principle. 

In Defence of Atomism. Paulhan, in his atomistic presenta- 
tion, seems to be closely alhed to the British schools, and his 
position among the French writers is more vulnerable on 
that account. There is something foreign in his mention of 
relations among the numerous tendencies which criss-cross one 
another in so many ways; and his attaching importance 
* A. Fouill£e Tempiramtnt et CaracUre, pp 122 fi. 
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as regards character development to the fact that one is of 
a visual type and another an audile, calls forth surpnse in 
the French camp ; above all, the vast number of combinations 
which may result from the consohdation of the various 
tendencies, associative and qualitative, such as social, 
vital, and organic traits, seems to bewilder them. L6vy* 
rejects Paulhan’s classification as impractical and abstract and 
as not dealing with reahties. 

In the second edition of his work (1902), Paulhan defends 
himself with great aplomb, mamtaining that the method which 
he pursues is analytic, as contrasted with the concrete approach 
of his critics whose classifications are purely formal, deriving 
their authority from the faculty psychology To say that one 
is an active or sensitive type tells nothing worth while about 
the person. The concrete t}q>es will find a place m his scheme 
too after the proper analysis, but the simple catalogumg 
according to three great orders of psychology is inadequate 

As to Ribot’s objection that characters are not governed 
as a rule by conscious processes, Paulhan agrees and explains 
that his principle of association by contrast is intended to 
operate on a physiological basis (" reaction to passions too 
long arrested or to the exhaustion of tendencies which have 
been too long dominant ”).* 

We need not of course go further into the controversj', 
which will be summarized toward the end of the chapter 
The chief ment of Paulhan’s book, to my mind, lies in the 
wealth of biographical material which the author employs 
to good purpose In one passage he adduces a number of 
illustrations that might be used in corroboration of the 
compensation theory m the case of organic or acquired 
infenonty Byron’s and Lemercier's precipitate tendencies 
are attributed to their infirmities as an effort to triumph 
over the injustice of nature. 

* A lAvy Psyckologtedttca!ractere,\&96,^^ 196 6 

* Fr Paulhan . Les caractires, 1902 (2nd edition), p 38. 
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Idfes-Forces. In an extremely suggestive book,^ Fomllee, 
one of Paulhan’s chief critics, develops a theory of character 
which seems to be based on his pet doctnne of tdies-forces. 
The elements of character to him are ideas and will-power 
with feeling as a mediator Not unhke Bam, he has his 
three main divisions of intellectual, sensitive and voluntary 
(used as a s5monym of “ vohtional ” in this chapter) 
characters, which agam he divides into sub-classes: the 
intellectual types into the speculative and imagmative 
vaneties, and again, from the standpoint of their method of 
procedure, into the intuitive and inductive mmds , the 
sensitive * class into (a) those who possess little intelligence 
and little will-power, (6) those who are endowed with an 
energetic will but with little mtelhgence, and, finally, (c) those 
who have little will-power but have a great deal of intelligence 
The adjectives “ emotive ”, " impulsive ” and “ reflective ” 
respectively may describe the three sensitive types The 
same method of permutation and combination FouiU^e 
follows in discussing the mam voluntary divisions. Here 
we have (a) those who have little sensibihty and little 
intelligence, that is to say, the obstinate and perverted , 
(6) those who have considerable sensibility and little 
inteUigence, such as the headstrong and violent — a class 
from which cnminals are reermted — and. Anally, (c) the 
“ voluntaries," who possess a great deal of intellectual power 
but little sensibihty They are the cold and energetic 
calculators 

All through the book Fouillee emphasises the part played by 
the intellect in shapmg and determining a man’s character as 

‘ A Fouiliee Tempirament et Caractere, pp 122 S 

• “ Sensitive " perhaps is not so good a rendering as " sentimental ” 
or " emotional ” " The senstltfs, from the physiological point of view,” 
says FouilUe (loc cit . p 136). '' are those whose nervous system, and 
especially the cerebral part of it, is originally constituted in such a way 
as to ' play ' pracbcally alone with an intensity which is often out of 
proportion to the external excitations '' 
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against the views of Sdiopenhauer and Ribot that intelligence 
is a negligible factor in its relation to character, and that the 
very concept of character presupposes an innate disposition 
that is fixed and immutable. Illustration after illustration is 
adduced in confirmation of his thesis that intelligence has 
actually changed the bdiavior of many notable men ; 
and there can be no doubt but that FouiUee’s contention 
IS sound, except that it suggests that onginally there must 
have been some disposition in these men to want to change. 
Intelligence acts only as a means, but the will takes the 
initiative. It involves really the hoary issue whether or not 
detenmnism in the ultimate analysis implies fatalism 

In the laterest of Pedagogy. If Que3n:at’s httle volume,^ 
of which the fourth edition (revised) appeared m 1911, was 
first pubh^ed in 1896,* the same year in which Ldvy’s 
P^chologie du Caractire \ras brought out, there is a stnking 
comcidence that the Belgian Jew and the Frenchman should 
have arrived independently at the same conclusions. 

In his introduction, the author takes occasion to excuse 
his endeavor to add another classification to the number 
already put forth, on the ground that we must have a classifi- 
cation as simple as possible, if pedagogy is to profit by it. 
This simple scheme is actually built on the faculty view 
initiated in France by Ribot to whom, incidentally, the book 
IS dedicated, and proceeds m the direction of Ldvy’s observa- 
tion that it is the predominance of the one faculty, two faculties 
or equihbration of the three udiich counts. As a matter of 
fact, there can be no closer agreement between the two 
writers. 

Que3a'at recognizes nine normal characters, three semi- 
morbid and three diseased characters. In the first division, 

* F Queyrat Les caraetires et I'iducatton morale (4th edition). 
1911. 

* This IS implied m a footnote on p 23, where the words " Note de 
janvier 1896" in parenthesis would signify that the subsequent 
references did not appear in this original footnote. 
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governed by the marked predominaiice of only one " faculty " 
or tendency, we have (a) the emotional, (b) the active, and 
(c) the meditative or intellectual. The second division, 
in which two faculties are simultaneously predominant, 
yields us (a) the active-emotional or passionate, (fi) the 
active-meditative or voluntary, and (c) the meditative- 
emotional or sentimental. The third division, based on the 
balancing on different levels of the three different faculties 
contains (a) the equihbrated character, {b) the amorphous, 
and (c) the apathetic. Since one or more of the three faculties 
may function irregularly or mtermittently, we might add 
(a) the unstable, (6) the irresolute and (c) the contradictory 
characters. Lastly the diseases of character embrace (a) 
h}q}Ochondria, (b) melancholia and (c) hysteria. 

We may designate these five main classes as (a) the pure, 
{b) the mixed, (c) the balanced, (d) the irregular or abnormal 
and (e) the psychopathic, to use a more recent terminology. 

Queyrat achieves his end if simplicity is his aim, but the 
perfect symmetry of his table raises a suspiaon in our minds 
as to how much of the scheme is psychological and how much 
of It — ^logical. The descnptions of the various types follow 
Ribot pretty closely, and the copious illustrations from 
historical persons, which lend the work its chief value, are 
in the vein of French characterology as a whole, which 
displays such a wide knowledge of biography and history. 

Queyrat’s Samplings not Satislactory. Of course there is 
no reason why many of the celebrities who are mentioned 
among the pure types could not at the same time be contrary 
or undecided; in fact contemporary psychography and 
pathography would establish the imtenabihty of Que3^at's 
arrangement of his material m many respects. What he and 
others of his countrymen have accomplished is simply 
to take out incidents and mental habits from the hves of 
well-known mdividuals and label them; but granted that 
Spmoza or Newton or Leibniz was a meditative t}rpe, that 
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Caesar belonged to the active group, it is still possible that 
Spinoza was a balanced character, while Caesar might have 
been the contrary. Socrates is cited as an example of the 
balanced t}rpe, yet he might easily be regarded as a pure 
intellectual. One feels that Quesn-at might have improved 
his sunple table, if the fourth and fifth divisions were sub- 
ordinated to the others 

The anecdotes which are given, too, do not in many instances 
prove the point. They may illustrate moments, incidents of 
one's life, but not necessarily traits, let alone full characteriza- 
tions. At best these samplings are indications, not complete 
evidence, and it is to be feared that in the light of even a 
modicum of psychoanal}rsis, the mcidents would receive 
at times different interpretations. 

L^. In a work of unusual breadth and steeped in the 
humanities, by Ldvy,^ we find another basis for classification. 
He recognizes that all attempts at classification of character 
must necessarily remain artificial, but, smce that is the case, 
he says, we ought to fit our scheme into the three great 
manifestations of mental life, viz , intelhgence, feeling and 
will. The resulting classification would then hmge on the 
amount of blend there is in the individual. To Ldvy it does 
not matter so much whether it is intelligence or feeling that 
is predommant so long as we recognize the fact that some one 
faculty is more marked than the rest. 

Thus he obtams three classes: (i) the exclusive or uni- 
lateral types, charactenzed by the predominance of one of 
the three so-called faculties or functions ; (z) the mixed type 
where two of these faculties are highly developed at the 
expense of the third, and where there is possibly a conflict 
between the two elements, the one havmg the upper hand at 
one time, the other at another time, with mtermittence 
of vigor and apathy at intervals ; (3) the perfectly balanced 
characters which may be the result of great defiaency of 
^ A L£vy. Psychohgu 4u caractiu, 1896 
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all the three elements or else may indicate a beautifully 
harmonious organization. 

L^vy would add under another rubric the morbid characters, 
for, says he, there are diseases of character, such as hypo- 
chondria, melancholia, h3^teiia, etc. But these, he concludes, 
come under the head of psydiiatry rather than ethology. 

So far as I can see, L6vy differs with Ribot only (a) in 
assigning a legitimate place to instability under the mixed 
types and to the amorphous characters under the equihbrated 
rubnc, and {b) in recognizing intelligence as a prime category, 
like affection and will, in the indexing of character. 

dinical Neurology. Regnault’s project of a classiiicatory 
scheme ought to be mentioned here, not only because it varies 
widely from the other French classifications, but also for the 
reason that its conclusions are based on considerations similar 
to those which have been put forth recently by Kretschmer 
and Ewald. What has united these investigators in different 
countries is apparently the psychtatnc bond. 

The mental phenomenon, observes Regnault,* passes through 
three stages : first, the level of sensation, then the stage of 
association and colligation, assimilation with other processes 
(none of these terms is actually used by Regnault, who merely 
speaks of the sensations stirring up the brain), and finally, 
there is the expression phase of the circuit 

People will differ widely as to each of these three different 
departments; for instance, on the sensory level, one may 
get stronger or more intense impressions than another, 
one may make greater use of the higher senses (vision and 
audition) than his fellow-being, etc. On the elaborative 
side, we can conceive a number of things happenmg. 

" The sensation (s»c) may cross the brain without provoking 
either sentiments or ideas, m other words, leadmg directly 
to a suggested act." 

* F. Regnault " Sur une classification naturelle des caiactires," 
Rev de I'Hypnot. 1898, vol xii 
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The sensation sets into action a group of cells, rouses a 
sentiment, or it may excite many groups of cells or many 
ideas, whence the most important one will bring on the act, 
in this case deliberative. 

When these possibilities are applied to character, the 
situation offers greater complexity. The sensation may 
cause an act of imitation or suggest an opposite course of 
action (both obstinacy and caprice, which differ from each 
other only as regards duration, come under this head). 
Furthermore the suggestion may not only be accepted but 
even magnified 

The sensation may excite a certain group of cells which 
are easily thrown into vibration — ^the basis of the feelings. 
The affective qualities and their relationship present a variety 
of characters, according to the intensity, constancy, rapidity, 
translatabihty into action, etc. We may thus have the 
emotive (mtensity), the constant natures (singleness of 
feeling), fickle characters, incoherent, passionate, impulsive, 
impressionable, the cold-blooded — all involving the relation- 
ship of the feelings. 

The ideational characters are grounded in the sensation 
exciting a number of groups of cells. Here we have those who 
associate few ideas (the simple minds), those who connect 
their ideas poorly (the false), those who associate well (the 
intelhgent) ; and these latter may be ranged into literary 
people, i e., those who possess many ideas feebly connected, 
the scientists whose ideational fund is comparatively meagre, 
but well articulated, and the true philosophers who are 
expected to concatenate solidly a wealth of loeas. Or the 
mdividual may have some ideas along a special line, whence 
reasoning with him could be done satisfactorily only in that 
field. 

As regards the mutual influence of the feelings and 
intelligence, restramt or performance of an act may be exercised 
by the one or the other, i.e., the feelings or reason. 
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With respect to the motor end of the impressional circuit, 
we may, following the nature of the act, distinguish the slow 
or phlegmatic, the rapid or the violent, and the moderate. 

Regnault's crude physiology does not satisfy us, but his 
endeavor to free himself from the faculty view, so rampant 
in France, and to consider the elements of character merits 
our attention. 

Historically it has a place as representing the movement in 
French psychotherapy, the termini of which were the 
Salp^tri^ and the Nancy sdiools. 

Typai on a Seale ol Soeial Aebievement In order to 
follow the oiigmal plan of mcluding as many different points 
of view as possible in this inquiry, let us tarry a while to 
consider the classification of a Roman Catholic representative. 
Bulliot, in a paper read before the International Congress 
of Psychology m Paris ^ showing the influence of the anatomical 
and physiognomic doctrines, attributes two phases to 
character; the psychological and the ph3rsiological. Tempera- 
ment is classed with the physioli^cal constituent. Psycho- 
logically, character is marked by the predominance of one 
faculty or function of the individual over all the others 
Physiologically, character is constituted by a certain individual 
make-up (temperament, cramal structure, general constitution 
of the organism) which effects the subordination of the other 
functions to the main one. Thus every simple character is a 
synthetic whole composed of two elements, the physiological 
and the psychological, or derived from a physiological factor 
which governs the psychological character. Complex 
characters are fashioned out of the simple characters. 

In consonance with the study of Ledos,* Bulliot recognizes 
five classes of temperaments “ which supply the material to 
character”, but in examining types of character, Bulhot 

* P Bulliot “ De la classification des caract^res et de la physiologic 
humaine,” IV* Congris Internal de Psychol , Pans, 1901 

*E Ledos Traite de la phystonomte humaine, 1894 
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finds more than five psychological faculties or functions 
dominating individuals. Their number in fact is at least seven, 
if not eight, and they might be envisaged as a scale perhaps 
according to their social value. 

First of all there is the primitive man, characterized by 
the predominance of the instinct of self-preservation — the 
ordinary laborer. The imaginative type comes next, and 
then the affective type whose function is to be charming, to 
express beauty, love, joy. The active or combative type, 
to be recognized by the sharp and energetic features, receding 
forehead and muscular frame, is the fourth type. 

The intuitive type possesses a nervous temperament, 
an oval face, slender form and often angular contour 
Curiosity is the moUfoi the mtuitive type. Such an individual 
is keen to learn, to see new thmgs, is dominated by an mcessant 
search of new ideas but he is easily fatigued, and is mcapable 
of protracted exertion. His mstability goes hand in hand 
with the unwillingness to be governed by habit. 

The characteristics of the reflective type — the reasoner, 
the theoretician, the systematizer, the man of great will 
power — are as follows : on the physiological side — a melancholic 
temperament, the features marked by perpendicular lines, 
to the exclusion of curves, and the eyes deep set ; on the 
psychological side — sensibility underdeveloped, attention 
highly concentrated inwardly, imagination cold and con- 
structive, mclinations serious and positive, intelligence of a 
calculative sort, plans well thought out and slow to mature, 
conscience highly developed. This type is mchned to be 
misanthropic^ exacting, sev«e, inflexible, with a will-power 
much above the average. 

The seventh type corresponds to the man of practical sense, 
the balanced and socially attractive individual He is the 
typical head of a family, candidate for ofi&ce, pubhc spirited 
citizen, pastor, and community worker. His chief quahties 
are practical reason, judgment, authonty and sociabihty. 
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The supreme t3rpe is the radiator, the great leader of men, 
who not only represents a harmonious combination of functions 
but possesses his faculties in a striking degree. Sometimes 
he is the unrecognised genius burning with excessive pnde. 
This S)mthetic character corresponds with the synthetic 
temperament, which in spite of a nervous make-up, is endowed 
with inexhaustible energy, capable of making the greatest sus- 
tamed efforts Psychologically, BuUiot invests these characters 
with all sorts of excellences, a piercing eye, the vision of 
an eagle, a prodigious memory, an indomitable will and lofty 
conceptions, but he imputes to them inordinate haughtmess 
and superhuman ambitions which, as in the case of Napoleon 
and Alexander, precipitate their fall. The article is accom- 
panied with illustrations for each type. 

Bulliot’s classification suffers from the same defect as 
many others, viz., basing his descnptions on ex hypothest 
formulations, the descnption suiting the particular dominant 
faculty, as he calls it. Nevertheless the curious thmg about 
.these eight divisions is the resemblance which they bear to 
■Jung’s revised eight types (qv); and it is for this reason 
‘ that so much space was devoted here to the explanation 
of Bulliot’s types. 

Klllliert. The classification of Malapert ^ is along the same 
Ime as that of Fouill^. For him there are primarily four 
classes of characters: {a) the mteUectual, {b) the affective, 
(c) the active and (d) the voluntary. The supplementary 
classes are the apathetic, whose sensibility is very small, 
and the perfectly modulated type m whom there is no 
predominance of this or that character element. 

In the four main dmsions, there are the following sub- 
divisions. The sensitive may be fickle and vivacious, emotional 
or passionate. The intellectual may be analytic, reflective 

* P. Malapert . Le earactire, 1902, and Les tUments du earaeUre 
el Uur lots de combtnatson, 1906 (2nd edn ). 
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in a practical sense or speculative and engaged in constructive 
work. As regards activity, there are the inactive, active and 
reactive types, ^.astly, among the purely voluntary types, 
we find the men without will power, i.e., those who carry on 
a routine life ; and the amorphous and unstably impulsive. 
Again, we have the incomplete “voluntaries", comprising 
the weak-willed, the wavering and capricious, and, finally, 
the men with great will-power who are complete masters of 
themselves. 

BiMry. Lastly we may mention, among the French 
character studies, the doctoral thesis of Rib^iy,^ who follows 
pretty closely in the footsteps of his teacher Ribot, carrying 
out the idea of a hierarchy of characters more consistently 
perhaps than the latter At the top of the table may be set 
down the amorphous, i.e., those without any definite 
characteristics. Then come the sensitive, divided into two 
groups : (a) the affective, (6) the apathetic The passionate 
may be either stable or unstable, and the apathetic may be of 
the slight or the deeper sort. A combination of the active and 
the sensitive yields us a new class — the sensitive-active 
with its sub-classes , the affective-passionate, the emotional- 
passionate and, lastly, the perfectly balanced or modulated 
character. 

Rib4ry admits that these are only empty forms which the 
innumerable individualities may fill out in a general way 
only. The number of conceivable combinations and permuta- 
tions IS legion, but what Ribdry endeavors to do is to provide 
us with a formula that we can use to our heart’s content. 
His general classification follows the botanical or zoological 
scheme with its classes and sub-classes, orders and sub-orders, 
its species and varieties The method is deductive, the 
combinations bemg derived, according to the author, from 
general psychological piinaples. 


Ch Ribery Essat sur la classtftcatton naturMe dts caracthes, 1902. 
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SUmiABT OF THE FRENCH 8CH001E 

What is apparent about the French writers on character 
is the general adherence to the tri-partite division of the 
min d in their classification. The issue between Paulhan 
and his opponents is something which occurs again and again 
in psychology. It is the difference between the genetic or 
empinstic viewhnd the naitviUtc. Paulhan, and to some extent 
this is true of Bourdet, was influenced by Comte, and that 
possibly explains the kinship with the British Assodationist 
school whose representatives were, as is well-known, in 
sympathy with the French positivist. 

Ribot and his associates might be considered nativists in 
that they beheved that primarily we are bom in such and 
such a mould, and the elaboration of the various tendencies 
and their interrelations will depend on this original cast. 
Character is there to begm with, according to them, and its 
formation is directed in a defimte way. Paulhan builds 
character up out of a multitude of elements which, though in 
themselves probably inborn, may enter into numerous 
relationships thus resultmg m different character types. 

Paulhan's doctrine on the whole would find favor with the 
majority of the American mvestigators, especially those who 
have a leaning in the direction of a mechanistic or behavioristic 
psychology. Its chief defect is that it takes up so many factors 
that it IS impossible to state anjrthing definitely with regard 
to their interrelations. We are lost m a veritable maze of 
laws, tendencies, and types which are hypothetical and rarely 
apphcable. It must be said, however, that Paulhan has gone 
farther than any of his contemporanes in France to account 
for oddities in character. 
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THE TEUTONIC SCHOOLS 

Passing on to the German characterologists, we notice 
that they have not been so fiiolific in this field as the French 
psychologists: and the httle that has been done by them 
has not been taken account of m the French works. Their 
writings, too, exhibit less homogeneity than do the French, 
nearly all of which are grouped around one central idea in 
classification. We may properly speak of a French school 
of characterology, but it would not be correct to apply the 
word in the singular, when refernng to the German wnters 
on character. The Germans laid more stress on temperament, 
peihaps because it affords a more definite scope for physio- 
logical explanation. Hence we find Juhus Bahnsen in an 
elaborate work on Hegehan pnnciples (though his guiding 
motif came from Schopenhauer) attempting to deduce the 
various types of character from the temperaments— a 
procedure at which Meumann shakes his head m disapproval. 

Wundt has not much to say on the subject of character, 
except in its relation to temperament and other qualities.^ 

on Polarity. The gist of a brochure by Sternberg ‘ 
is this: we must not try to summate qualities if our aim 
is to arrive at a scientific characterology. It is above all 
necessary to trace contrasts in a given character. A positive 
element never makes its appearance without the negative 
being in some way touched off. Sternberg is probably 
t hinking of compensation in his stress of polanty, but he 
nowhere mentions this term Illustrating his thesis, he 

• W. Wundt : Pkystologische Psychologte, vol iii, p 637 (5th edn ) 

* Th Sternberg Charakterologte als Wtssenschaft, Lausanne, 1907. 
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cites the relationship between sadism and masochism, which 
as Apfelbach later expounded, are inherent in normal man. 
Even the pathological sadist, the writer claims, has his 
masochistic moments, and the masochist at least in phantasy 
turns sadist. 

Frindpla (d Organio Canaality. Likewise with other traits, 
every character stimulus releases two opposing tendencies 
in difierent degrees, thus producing a tension. The normal 
trait is that which is statistically predominant, but the 
" contrary " trait is never completely crushed. Sternberg, 
who seems to have been influenced by Fichte, sets up the 
doctrine of contrasts as a heuristic principle m characterology, 
and is mchned to the behef that through various circumstances, 
such as exhaustion or other nervous conditions, a change 
may take place from one trait to another as in the well-known 
oscillation between excitation and depression. In fact, we 
are to understand as a fundamental pnnciple of organic 
causality that the more an excitation or depression exceeds the 
normal, the greater tendency is there for the hyperstimulated 
process to turn to its opposite, just as in the sensory sphere of 
vision and affection. 

Characteir Parallela. Since we are dealing with contrasts 
and restrictions, our character curves will of necessity take 
the shape of a zig-zag, allowing for plus and minus 
relations m the most complicated ramification ; and yet these 
relations are not really quantifiable. When we compare two 
individuals with regard to certam traits, it is not enough 
to say about them that A has so many traits of a positive 
kind, and B has so many of a negative kmd. They are 
entirely difierent wholes, just as red and blue, or C and D are 
respectively two difierent colors and two difierent tones. 
But just as the vibration length and vibration frequency 
afford us a scale of comparison, so two individuals are 
comparable as a result of the analysis and collation of traits, 
and the sjmthesis of character is best brought about by 
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setting up a hierarchy of trait parallels, especially when 
comparing two contrasted individuals after Plutarch’s 
fashion. Sternberg’s little book contains, at least in its 
negative aspect, the germ of the modem " Struktur ” 
movement, so prevalent in German psychology to-day. 

Many Stimnlntiiig Thonghti. There is much suggestive 
material in Sternberg’s httle book, unsystematically arranged 
and dashed down in outline We are impelled to reflect on 
such statements as that morahty is not fundamental in the 
concept of character; that there is a relation between the 
logic of character and its ethic, so that a defect seen through 
the one is carried over to the other standpoint ; that aesthetics 
plays a central part in characterology in that it is the medium 
through which the perceiver grasps the perceived, especially 
when the logical phase of character is viewed through a 
moral perspective, or vtce versa, the moral phase through 
a logical perspective ; and finally that characterology is both a 
science and an art, an art-science, if adequately described. 
The feature, however, which stsmds out most in the pamphlet 
is the emphasis laid on polarity and the intimation that 
a metabolic principle may obtain in the sphere of character 
similar to the process m nerve excitation. 

KANTIAN ECHOES 

Heteronomoui and Autonomous Characters. The Kantian 
tradition is represented in the maugural address on character 
and world-outlook by Adickes, and in the compact little 
book by Elsenhans, referred to earlier m Chapter VI. Adickes, 
undertaking on a miniature scale what Jaspers has later done 
in larger proportions, namely, to analyze philosophical 
tendencies in the hght of personahty, harks back to Kant’s 
famous division in the Crtttque of Practical Reason of the 
autonomous and the heteronomous will. Elaborating on this 
dichotomy, Adickes recognizes m the heteronomous — the 
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character type of the masses — those who are moved not hy 
inner necessity, but by authority, by the sentiment of the pubhc, 
by what Mrs. Grundy wiU say. Of this character t}^ there 
are three varieties : those people who are governed wholly 
by material considerations (utihty, the “ mess of pottage "), 
those who are the slaves of custom and habit, and lastly the 
individuals who evince a craving for novelty. Eliminating 
the first class from our consideration as beneath notice, we 
have the two contrasted species of the heteronomous genus 
to deal with — the man who is steeped in the routine of 
tradition, and the one who is constantly changmg his views 
with the advent of every new idea, as if by throwing aside the 
old, he is reanng himself above the crowd Imagining himself 
to be a leader, an innovator, he is in reahty only an echo, 
a reflection of every bnght hght. His Weltanschauung 
is not experienced within, but is merely mimicry, reflex.^ 

Inner Compulsion. The second genus, the autononsous, com- 
pnses several varieties whose common characteristic, however, 
is the inner necessity of their life attitudes Whether they 
belong to the dogmatic type which brooks no opposition 
and craves secunty m certamty, m decisiveness — or whether 
they inchne to the agnostic type which is filled with scruples 
and doubts, their views are rooted in an mner compulsion. 
Metaphysics and religion are the domam of the dogmatic, 
whose not bang able to think otherwise makes them feel that 
the objective facts cannot be otherwise. Theory of knowledge 
circumscnbes the field which attracts the agnostically 
inclined (sometimes called " positivists "). 

A Valuable Diatinetion. Apart from the application of the 
original dichotomy to philosophical sj^tems or attitudes, the 
Kantian distinction of autonomous and heteronomous, from 
the standpoint of standards and values, is far more important 
than that of subjective and objective, or introverted and 
extraverted. I should not heatate to affirm that character 
1 E Adickes : Charakter und Weltanschauung, Tubingen, 1907. 
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properly belongs only to the autonomous, and the vast majority 
of people, making up the heteronomous class, though not 
wholly characterless, lack that element of inner regulation 
which marks the man of worth. 

Fomud and Material Aapeota. The Kantian, and perhaps 
also Germanic earmarks of Elsenhans’s treatment of 
character, are to be seen at once in the separation of formal 
and material phases, as well as in the direct appeal to the 
will. The formal qualities of character, and therefore of 
the will, are recognized as coi^tency ^ {Konsequenz), force, 
including persistence, and lastly independence. The material 
phase refers to the direction of the will, whether it is " good or 
bad", and the standard of the “ good " or "moral" character 
IS, according to Elsenhans, Kant's categoncal imperative. 

In the chapter on terms, I have already had occasion to 
intimate that most of the discussions of character are cluttered 
up with too many distinctions which are not fundamental to 
the subject. 1 ^ould be the last person to deny that " force " 
is not somethmg different from " persistency ” or from 
" independence ”. Of course they are all personality traits, 
but the question is whether they stnctly belong to character 
If Elsenhans had looked deeper into the matter, he 
probably would have realized that a consistent character 
cannot be anything but independent. Why duplicate qualities 
then ? Again " good ” and " bad " have an honored place 
in ethics, but are not in order when the psychology of character 
IS on the table In sum, the characteristic of consistency, 
if understood not merely as a rule or uniformity governing 
one’s own acts, but as a standard governing the relation between 

' Th. Elsenhans. CharakterbMung (1908), pp. 11 5 The word 
consistency, as used in this sense, difiers greatly from my own use of the 
word later on , and it should therefore be pointed out that the German 
word Konsequenz aptly describes umformity of acts, but does not 
necessarily refer to the objective standardization of conduct which would 
demand the same nghts for others as for oneself. Individual uniformity 
IS secondary to inter-mdmdual consistency. 
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oneself and others, is the only one of the qualities which should 
be accepted, according to the point of view developed in 
this book. 

Menmann *b Phyaological Theory. More promising, however, 
is the account of Meumann in his IntdUgenz uni WtUe, 
where he expounds a physiolt^cal theory of character. 
Meumaim, like Wundt, defines character as a disposition of 
the will, and thinks character quite independent of the 
feelings.^ 

After discarding the attempt to derive character from any 
form of affective life, he says, “ We should come much nearer 
the truth if we traced back the intensity or energy of the will 
to an elementary strength of the will dispositions themselves. 
It must then be a physical basis that lends its force to the 
will act. In the last instance it is to be sought in the nervous 
energy of men. He who is endowed with great energy for 
motor innervation and movement, and in addition possesses 
an mtensive and easily evocable association between the 
sensory parallel processes of his goal ideas and between the 
external movements, has in these qualities the foundation 
for energetic physical activity. And the man whose central 
nervous system, especially whose cortex is the seat of numerous 
sensory cells with a large stock of physical energy and whose 
functional sensory dispositions are possessed of great energy, 
will have thus the foundation for mental energy."* The 
corollary to be drawn from this suggests that men with weak 
nervous constitutions have httle will energy ; and the flagrant 
negative instance of Kant is explamed away by Meumann 
in assummg that Kant's physical weakness stopped at the 
brain, and that the philosopher’s central nervous system, 
and especially the brain and those parts of it in which the 
parallel processes leading to mental activity took place, 
were endowed with an enormous amount of energy. 

* E Meumann IntelUgenz und Wille, Part II. chapt lu 

• Ib%d p 237 
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In the above we have, according to Meumann, the first of 
the fundamental properties of the will, which gives rise to 
pure volitional types of character. 

A second property is the time relation. The "will" 
activity may be transient or lasting He who can manage to 
expend a relatively equal amount of energy and develop 
for all tasks a lasting intensity possesses an enduring will. 
Here, too, Meumann, profiting by the results of Mosso, 
Kraepelin and Stem, traces this property back to the way 
in which the stock of nervous energy operates in different 
people, and their aptness to be easily fatigued or not, also 
to the various stages of the work at which fatigue is likely 
to set in.' 

A third property is to be found in the degrees of development 
that the will attains in vanous individuals. The will that is 
guided by one principle or a system of pnnciples to which all 
other things are subordinated will form the consistent 
character. Sporadic outbursts of activity will form the 
inconsistent character. 

The disposition to act instmctively and impulsively on 
immediate ends and its opposite tendency, viz., acting with 
reference to more ultimate purposes, 3deld us a fourth property 
of the will. Aligned with that is the attentive type of the will, 
the root of which is a concentrated attention and the persevera- 
tion of goal ideas (static, as opposed to d}mamic, activity).^ 

Another type of pure will form is denved from the manner 
in which people will approve or disapprove of a certain course 
of action. Some will be led to behave in a certain way 
through the co-operation of their feelings directly, while 
others will not act until they have considered and turned over 
in their mmd all the reasons by which their course might be 
ratified In this way we obtain the wavering type, and the 
one who quickly makes up his mind. 

‘ Jbvd, p 243 tl. * Loc. cit., pp 238-9. 
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Finally, among the pure will forms, may be mentioned the 
habitual or mechanical or routine characters, that is to say, 
the individuals who have a tendency to get into certain 
grooves of conduct. So far we have dealt with pure will forms. 

The second large division of will forms is the affective order, 
and it is here that Meumann finds eight fundamental properties 
in the feelings, (i) With reference to quahty, they may be 
either pleasant or unpleasant. (2) As to intensity, they may 
be of various degrees. (3) In respect of time, they can persist 
in consciousness for a longer or shorter period. (4) The 
feelings may be excited with greater or less ease. (5) Their 
effect may be transitory or more lasting and reverberate 
in consciousness. (6) They may be classed as to the manner 
in which they develop, some feelings having a more objective 
basis than others. Agam, the content of the idea may 
influence us, or the particular form in which we experience 
it may excite the feeling. (7) Connection with other contents 
of consciousness or the degree of fusion forms another category. 
(8) Their relations to us may be different. We can objectify 
our feelings ; for instance, when we say a " cheerful day ”, or 
” a pleasant neighbourhood ”, we read our own feelings 
into those objects, or else we can subjectify the feelings by 
ascnbing them to our own inner condition. 

Through such an analysis, Meumann is able to construct an 
elaborate scheme of the temperaments according to the 
combination of the different attributes of feeling a man 
possesses. 

The third large class of will forms is called " intelhgence 
forms of the will ”, by which Meumann means forms of the 
will that have their origin m the effect of certain fundamental 
intelligence forms on the will ; for, says Meumann, properly 
speakmg, intelhgence forms of the will are only forms of 
intelhgence that are translated into action, just as the affective 
forms also are to serve the purpose of the will of activity. 

In this third class there are three categories (a) that which 
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is responsible for differences in mental productivity, repro- 
ductivity and unproductive thinking in man, (b) comprising 
differences in intellectual independence and dependence, (c) 
embracing differences between analytic and synthetic thinking 
and between intuitive and discursive thinking. 

It will easily be seen what an immense stock of character 
types can be had out of the manipulation of so many forms 
in different combinations. 

Meumann has perhaps overstepped the limit in the drawing 
up of numerous classes and forms, but he. more than anyone 
else in Germany, has given us a solid foothold for our problem 
and has pointed out the direction in which we are to attain 
our object. 

A leanud Layman in Contrast with Menmann. Lucka's 
scheme ^ is somewhat mteresting, not only because he takes 
the point of view of the worldly man on the subject, but 
because he has recently been recognized as one of the most 
prominent fiction writers in Germany. Character to him is 
not so much what differentiates one man from another as 
the attitude a man takes toward the external world He 
sponsors the philosophical aspect of the subject. It must 
be on the ground of worldly experience that he divides men 
into four, or rather two wider classes and two narrower 
sub-classes. We begin with the naive who make no distinction 
between reahty and value, who are always on the spot to 
act because they, as a rule, do not realize the imjxirt of their 
acts. They make the soldiers, the speculators, and the 
adventurers Then there is, secondly, the mediate class, 
the reflective people, who not only have expenences, but 
ponder over them They often vraver and hesitate, because 
they see so many relations of which the naive man has no 
idea* The man of the moment is our third type. For 

1 E Lucka Das Problem emer Charalcterologie.” Archtv fur dte 
gesamle Psychologic, 1908, vol xi 

* We immediately perceive m these Jung's introverts 
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him there are only incohoent experiences. He lacks the 
continnity of the subject. He is perfectly passive without 
being able to create anything new out of his impressions. 
He is reproductive but not productive. His life is made up 
of impressions alone. (4) The productive type, represented 
by men like Goethe, whose very memory function necessitates 
a recasting of experiences, constitutes just the opposite. 
His life is directed outward, beginning with his own personality 
whereas the reproductive type brings the outward world 
into his own. Spontaneity marks the productive individual 
who never merely learns, but is continually experiencing. 

Lucka, though he is abreast of the hterature on the subject, 
disregards the psychology of character entirely, and trusts 
solely to his insight into things. His view of character belongs 
to the class of observational accounts, approaching in content, 
though not in form, to the scattered brilliant apercus contained 
in La Bruyire, La Rochefoucauld. Jean Paul and Schopenhauer. 
The newer schools to which Lucka’s views seem most 
closely aligned are to be found m what now constitutes 
the Struktur movement ; and in some measure there is an 
overlapping between Lucka’s types and those of Spranger, 
who will be considered in another chapter To Lucka 
“ character " is “ the disposition of an individual psychic 
organization to receive impressions from the world about 
(m the widest sense) in a defimte way, and to react to them 
in a defimte manner." Character, m Lucka's vocabulary, 
IS to be translated as a " characteristic attitude toward the 
world ". 

Klages* Pig8oa<dioliiig of Qualities. Though Klages' 
Pnmipim ier Ckardkterdlogic might properly be brought into 
relation with the other German treatments of character, 
it would take too much space even to give the merest outline 
of Klages’ classification which is marked by a complex 
architectonic. The capaaties of men, he believes, form the 
stuff or texture of character, while the strivings or conations 
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constitute its quality. Furthennore, the structure of 
character is determined by the organization of the material, 
and is indicated by the ratio of all the driving forces of the 
individual and his resisting or inhibitive tendencies. The 
personal reactivity quotient then would be the result of the 

formula where D stands for the driving forces and R for 
the resistance. 

When we begin to look into Klages’ tables, we are con- 
fronted with a rather perplexing list of differences which are 
pigeon-holed into various categones, such as differences of 
quantity (full and empty) ; differences of distinctness (warm 
and cold) ; differences of mobihty (heavy and light) ; 
differences of quality (deep and fallow). Klages is very 
careful to find a place for every quality and trait, but his mode 
of procedure smacks of Hegelian dialectic, and the presenta- 
tion lacks clarity, so that, with all his discemmg observations 
and eagerness to save us from general fallacies, he is apt to 
be confusing. The confidence with which he makes certain 
statements, such as that, though we say " Es reizt mich ", 
we never use the same quasi-passive construction in the case 
of willing, would be shaken if he took cognizance of other 
languages.^ Similarly his tabulation and schemes do not carry 
conviction. Under deficient self-preservation, he lists in the 
ethical category — injustice, unreliability, " characterless- 
ness ’’ and unscrupulousness. It would seem that the very 
people who possess these negative traits were bom with an 
exaggerated instinct of self-preservation. 

‘ It 18 well to examine a concept from the point of view of its popular 
usage or et)rmology, but Klages places too much emphasis on linguistic 
forms As a matter of fact, the untutored person scarcely uses the verb 
to mil , and mlltng is most frequently employed by &e man in the 
street in the sense of destnng. In Yiddish the quasi-passive construction 
with the verb " to will ’’ is often used, but in the sense of desiring 
" £s vilt »ch mir ” is the equivalent of “ I should like ", with the 
implication of the desire being due to orgamc sources. 
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Of all the recent writers on character in Germany, Klages 
has been the only one actually to create a school, which 
however is confined to the literary people. It cannot be denied 
that he has specialized in this branch of knowledge, and his 
researches on handwriting in connection with character,^ 
which to him is bound up with the reactivity of the individual, 
have widened the scope of his possibilities, but it is partially 
because Klages has occupied himself with a mass of details 
that he is exposed to the danger of not seemg the forest 
because of the trees. The minidiae on which he dwells may be 
important in spectal connections, but if each mdividual is to 
be measured in every particular as proposed by Klages, 
then the classification of characters becomes a practical 
impossibihty. In the mode of approach to the problem and 
the results, there is a great deal of resemblance between 
Klages and Paulhan. 

Charactffi and Work. For a number of years Kraepelin has 
laid great stress on individual differences in the working curve. 
It was at his instance that many investigations were conducted, 
principally in Munich, with the purpose in view of discovering 
fundamental personality traits. The word Arbnt seems 
to have loomed large with Kraepelin, for not' only was his 
periodical named Psychologtsche Arbnten, but the term 
appears very frequently in his articles. Kraepehn has been 
mstrumental m furthering our knowledge about the workmg 
curve, as a result of the pamstaking expenments on practice 
effects, habituation, fatigabihty, recovery, etc , but to regard 
differences in fatigabihty and adaptation to work among the 
underlying bases of personality is certainly takmg a great 
deal for granted ; and it is only after about twenty years of 
hopeful endeavors that Kraepelin reluctantly admits the 
complications involved in such experiments as his pupil 

' L Klages : Dte Probleme der Graphologte, 1910 Handschnft und 
Charahter, 1920 
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Lange ^ has been conducting, and rather ungraciously 
attributes the difficulties to flaws in the method, which he 
supposes might be obviated in the future.* Lange, it must be 
said, accomplished his task most conscientiously, and if he was 
not able to establish any correlations, even in the narrow field 
with which he was concerned, he at least posed a number of 
serious questions, such as whether there is a single capaaty 
for practice gain, or any one t3q>e of faiigabtliiy. Thus it seems 
as if unwittingly Lange queries the very presuppositions of 
his master’s ambitious project. 

DmERSIONAL VIEW OF CBARACflEB 

Sex Types. There is perhaps no more intriguing treatment 
of character than Apfelbach’s* who might well be con- 
sidered a disciple of the youthful Weininger, mentioned in 
Chapter V. Apfelbach, of course, does not go so far as to say 
that the "lowest man is infinitely higher than the most 
worthy woman Nor does he believe with his master that 
woman is non-moral. But the fact that this writer shares the 
opinion that fundamental in the synthesis of character are 
the ingredients of sexuality, i.e., masculinity or femininity, 
as well as what he calls by the generic name of psychomodality 
which embraces the qualities of sadism and masochism, at 
once makes it clear that the thread runs back to the author 
of Sex and Character. 

Like him, Apfelbach thinks that all persons partake of 
male and female elements in different ratios, but whereas 
Weinmger was satisfied that all else could be inferred from this 
quantitative relationship in a given individual, his follower 
prefers to regard this polarity simply as one dimension which 
must be combined with other dimensions to provide us with 
a true profile. The typical woman, e.g., is certainly not the 

> J Lange ' " Zur BCessung der persOnhchen Grundeigenschaften,'’ 
Psychol Arbeiten,l923,\o\ vui. 

*. £. Kiaepelm " Bemerkungen zn der vorstebenden Arbeit," tbtd. 

* H. Apfelbach . Der Aujbau des Charahters (1924). 
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logical thinker, nevertheless, a woman may be endowed with 
a masculine form of thought and vtce versa. 

Apfelbach will probably meet with little resistance in 
setting up the distinction between the male and female 
elements in both man and woman. EinfvMung (Empathy) 
is claimed as a special mark of femininity, so that every good 
actor must ex hypaOsesi be of a feminine cast of mind, unless 
he plays only parts which correspond to his own character. 
A formula is given even to determine the masculinity or the 
femininity of the children. Thus if the father's and the 
mother's mascuhnity are greater than unity the offspring will 
be endowed with mascuhnity ; if they total less than unity, 
the offspring will have a tendency to appear feminine in their 
make-up. 

FSychomodaliiy. But the dimension of psychomodality 
requires more attention This dimension comprises the two 
contrasted traits : sadism and masochism, not to be taken in 
the sense of perversions but rather in that of ascendance and 
submissiveness ^ (The terms positive and negative algolagny, 
literally " pam lust ”, have been coming into vogue more 
recently to supplant the more commonly known words formed 
from proper names.) The sadist, according to Apfelbach, is 
energetic, courageous, enterprising, aggressive, full of vitahty. 
The masochistic type is marked by lack of will-power, shyness, 
reserve, submissiveness and a sweet disposition Pure psycho- 
modal types are as rare as pure sex types. There are all sorts 
of imperceptible gradations 

All conquerors, warriors, leaders m action are set down 
as sadists. Among the masochistic persons are the poets 
and composers, Schubert for instance. The masochistic man 
IS somewhat at a disadvantage, but the sadistic woman is 
often a misfortune. She makes a shrewish, ambitious, pleasure- 
seeking wife, apt to ruin her husband and family by her 
unmotivated and unreasonable demands. She will brook no 
1 Much as in F. AUport’s Socxii Psychology, 1924, p 119. 
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opposition and gives vent to the feeling of hatred in an extreme 
measure. 

The author devotes a good deal of space to sketching 
the sadist’s and the masochist’s tendencies in various situa- 
tions : in sport, in science, in religion, and so on. The sadist, 
for instance, is descrifhve ; the masochist explanatory. The 
former has a flair for details, especially in botany, anatomy, 
morphology and histology, also m analytic chemistry 
(quantitative rather than quahtative), while the masochist 
is the generalizer, the philosopher who is seeking ultimate 
solutions to problems. The sadist is an experimentalist in 
science and after persistent endeavors might come upon a 
discovery. The masochist, then, brings this discovery into 
hne with other discoveries and formulates a general principle. 
As a scientist, the former is hasty m his utterances and is 
inclined to radical negations. In polemic, he is not objective 
and therefore useless. Jealousy and hatred move him to 
annihilate his opponent. The masochist, on the other hand, 
is moderate in his criticism ; more conscientious and tender 
in his deahngs with adversaries. 

PBjndiomodal Types of Thought It is time, how- 
ever, to summarize the characteristics of the four types of 
thought, viz., (a) mascuhne, (b) feminme, (c) sadistic, and 
(d) masochistic. 

(1) Mascuhne type of thought . highly developed logicality 
in the formation of judgments; grasping of the essential, 
and objectivity. 

(2) Feminine type of thought: looseness of logical 
connections, deviation from the essential, inchnation to use 
metaphor, lack of objectivity, muddled judgment and pre- 
dominance of subjective coloring. 

(3) Sadistic type of thought. Keen interest in details and 
the accidental, little sense for the general and causal ; pre- 
ference for the concrete and descnptive. 
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(4) Masochistic type of thought. Hankering for problems, 
striving after deep-rooted explanations, and interest in 
the general and causal. 

It is evident that four combinations are possible; and 
vector formulae are introduced to illustrate the exact relations 
of the types m difierent individuals. 

Much as I shouldr like to continue the glittering anal}rsis of 
the sadistic and masochistic types in all branches of endeavor 
developed most ingeniously and supported by many Ulustra- 
tions of a specific nature,^ we must not forget that there arc 
other dimensions of character to be considered. 

The Affective Dimennon. Emotionality constitutes a 
third dimension of character. Here we have the division of 
{a) hypo-emotional, and (() hyper-emotional. Emotionality, 
which is hkened to the pedal of a piano determining the 
intensity of the tones, or in the case of man, the events of 
his life, is made the basis of temperament by this author as 
we have seen in a previous chapter. 

Idealism draws upon emotionahty with a masochistic back- 
ground, so that there might be more room for inhibition of 
elementary forms of satisfaction, thus facilitatmg sublimation 
which is the stamp of aU idealism. The realistic bent is 
brought about by a slighter d^ree of emotionahty combined 
with a sadistic disposition and a lower moral level. 

Morality. The fourth dimension of character is that of 
morahty with the bi-furcated division of (a) morally adequate 
and, (6) morally defective. The unscrupulousness and unreh- 
abihty of the latter in various spheres is well pictured, but 
space limitations will not permit of further citation except to 
pomt to the four classes of delinquency in accord with the 

* Even musical instruments, poems, and musical compositions are 
classified according as they are sadistic m appeal or masochistic Thus 
Gneg's Solvetg’s Song is masochistic, while Pagamm's IVtlches' Dance 
IS sadistic. The 'cello is a masochistic instrument , the piano, intended 


for the sadist. 
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dimensional table. Of the four classes, two belong to the 
erethic (sthenic, active, energetic) and two belong to the 
apathetic (asthenic) type. The highwa3mian and the swindler 
are of the erethic sort, yet the first is mascvline, sadistic, and 
hsrper-emotional in his make-up, the second is on the other 
YtaaA, feminine, sadistic and h}^r-emotional. In the apathetic 
group, there are the hypo-emotional types of delinquents — 
the suggestible accessory who is feminine and masochistic, 
and the vagabond who is also masochistic but masculine. 
Thus Apfelbach’s dovetailing seems to proceed without a 
hitch. 

Inidlecinalily. In the dimension of intellectuahty, there 
is a distinction made between special intellectuality which 
validates and gives direction to the special functions called 
specific mtellect, including memory, judgment, etc., and 
combinative capacity. Both parts together, the special and 
the specific, go to make up the total intellectuahty of a person. 
The different functions operate differently with persons 
of different psychomodality ratios Thus the memory tyx>e 
comes mto its own with the femmme sadistic constitution, 
where the logical causal relation of the matenal learnt is 
neghgible. With the masculine masochistic constitution, 
however, the judgment type reaches its fullest development 
and the emphasis is then laid on the logical and abstract 
rather than on the concrete. It need hardly be said, m com- 
ment on Apfelbach’s distinction, that experimental psycho- 
logy offers no ground for such a sharp opposition between 
judgment and memory. Men of great philosophical msight 
are often better at remembermg nonsense syllables than those 
who are good rote memonzers of meanmgful matenal. Our 
author is given to making dichotomies, hence his occasional 
aberrations. In general, however, despite his brilliancy, true 
Getstretchketi, he follows a sound course in his presentation, 
and his conclusions are bound to arrest our attention whether 
we accept them or not. 
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There is still a sixth optional dimension which must be 
mentioned— the accessory elements, consisting of the altruistic 
and egoistic impulses, which should not, according to Apfel- 
bach, be confused with the morality dimension. Many 
" morally insane individuals " as he calls those who are 
unreliable in conduct, are anything but selfish, and a 
number of those who are normally adequate, he maintains, 
are egoistic. 

CkMubinations Of Character Types. Representing each of 
the six dimensions enumerated by the symbols A B C D J F 
and designating the positive pole by a capital letter and the 
negative by a small letter, Apfelbach obtains a table of 64 
character types Some of these combmations he analyzes 
by way of illustration from historical examples or personal 
knowledge. To select at random : combination 4 is repre- 
sented symbolically as a b C D J F which signifies a feminine, 
masochistic, hyper-emotional, morally and intellectually 
adequate, and frank nature. In this case, the man would be 
a gentle, contemplative, sentimental type, a lyric poet, or as 
an actor a youthful lover ; with a httle more masculinity, he 
might be a novelist or even an essa}ast. As a scientist, he 
would choose the non-ngid branches such as archaeology, 
history of art, literary cnticism, philology, etc. The woman 
of this t5q)e would develop mto the true ideal motherly 
wife, possibly with an erotic sentimentahty. Combination 
A B C d J F, 1 e , the masculme, sadistic, hyper-emotional, 
highly unmoral, intellectually adequate and open nature, 
would yield the ingenious, violent cnmmal who dehberately 
plans and executes a major crime in broad dayhght. If F is 
negative, brutahty marks the crime and if J is negative, the 
ingenuity is missing entirely, and only the brutahty remams. 

Certainly if we grant Apfelbach's premise that his dimensions 
are the only ones or the most unjportant in the'charactenal 
constitution, the many interesting conclusions which he has 
drawn therefrom stand uncontroverted, but even if we do not 
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go with him all the way. his side of the story sounds 
plausible. 

Oennaii Mettign in Switurland. Returning to Germany 
we note that sufficient interest has been aroused there to 
warrant the publication of three periodicals devoted to 
problems of character. The most sohd of these is the Jahrbitch 
der Charaklerdogte which began to appear m 1924. The 
Zeitschnft far MenschenkutuU, with an applied and psycho- 
analytic slant, followed in 1925. while Der Charakter, which 
in on a popular level, stressing the inspirational and betraying 
a streak of the occult, made its dSbut in the same year. 

Some of the essa 3 rs m the Jahrbuch der Charakterologfe will 
be taken up in later chapters where they fit m better with the 
subject matter. The majority of the articles in these 
periodicals, coming under the purview of characterology, are 
hsted in the bibliography. 

Meanwhile we must not n^lect to mention a German 
work which has recently appeared m Switserland, although 
it too may well be considered under the rubric of the philosophy 
of character. The fundamental concepts of person, 
personality and character are here defined rather scholastic- 
ally in such a way as to cover generalities but not the differ- 
entiated body of observations on personality that have been 
made lately in several neighbouring fields of knowledge. 
Personality is regarded as an essentiahty of a particular kind, 
something spontaneous and subjectified More precisely 
personality is defined as the psychically understood structurally 
and genetically complex mdividuahty as we encounter it in 
typically human conduct. * '' Character is the unitary totality of 
reactive possibihties, and therefore qualities, of a person." It is 
thus a particular phase of personahty. Finally the study of 
personality in its individual manifestative possibilities would 
be equivalent to characterology. 


> P. Haberlm Der Charakter, 192S, p 37. 
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The trouble with such definitions is that they contain terms 
which are far obscurer and certainly more complex than those 
defined. If we should be called upon to place Haberlin in a 
characterological chart, there could hardly be any question 
but that he would come under the more idealistic wing of the 
interpretative psychologists, with a rehgious note underlying 
his conception. Haberlin approaches the question of mdividua- 
tion with awe and is content to dispose of it as a mystery 
In Chapter XXII we shall see how this author’s view of 
character does not rest on psychological principles but on 
philosophical presuppositions. 

Dynamic Synthesis. Some of the leading German schools 
and movements are reflected m the most recent work on 
character, the comprehensive volume^ by the aesthetician 
Utitz, who has also brought out the Jahrbuch der Charakiero- 
logie, now in its fourth year 

It would be impossible to do justice to this book, which 
covers partly the same ground as the present treatment, in 
brief compass. Utitz, 111 spite of his fondness for repetition 
and metaphor, and use of a feuiUetonistic style ad libitum to 
the extent of underscoring the obvious, has assembled a large 
number of problems growmg out of the recent studies on 
character, as approached from the various fields of human 
endeavor The theme which this author harps on again and 
again with slight variation of mstance and phraseology is 
that character must comprehend all phases of one’s behavior, 
that we ought not to ask after the fundamental only. The 
mteresting concept of " Stratification ” {Schichtenstruktur) 
which crops up also m other Gennan works, refers to the 
layers of characteristics Courtesy or friendliness, for example, 
may be shown by an otherwise morose person for busmess 
reasons, but it may also be, and usually is, the expression of a 
spontaneous quality. In the friendly person, the trait then is 


E Utitz Charakterologie, 1925 
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" deeper " ; in the grouchy fellow who makes an effort 
to smile, the trait is more on the surface. 

Levab ol Ohanctoc. It is the same with other forms of 
behavior. The lie as an event and the lie as a charactero- 
logical datum are two different things. Many different motives 
can be adduced in seeking the antecedents of the deliberate 
deception. Naturally he who lies in order to alleviate suffering 
does not tap the l}dng trait to the same depth as one who 
wishes to escape puni^ment or who wants to make a particu- 
larly good impression in some regard, or the pathological liar. 
The lie emerges from different levels. Yet we need not, on 
that account, make the mistake of disregarding the more 
superficial levels, and reach our conclusion on the basis of the 
fundamental layer only. Quoting Georg Simmel, whose 
philosophy has apparently, together with Stem’s psychology, 
formed the foundation for his characterological development, 
Utitz identifies himself sufficiently with the movement 

in Germany to insist that a part or smgle phase of a 
character has no significance except with reference to the 
whole. Even the single trait must be envisaged as a theme with 
variations. Utitz might have also brought the analogy of the 
ordmaiy tone which is constituted not only by the funda- 
mental but by its overtones as well. 

A character then consists of a synthesis of levels. Even the 
most apparently contradictory character has its laws governing 
this contradictoriness, and every one of our actions may be 
grounded in several different levels of motivation at the same 
time. In conduct there is seldom an excluded middle. We may 
be ph ilanth ropic both because it affords us pleasure to help 
others, and also for the reason that it titillates our amour- 
propre, or because we are hkely to be honored for it or 
perhaps receive commercial advantages in return. 

In another passage ^ the author talks of fundamentals and 
necessities in character, or characteristics of a primary, 
^ Loc ctt,pp 255 fi. 
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secondary, tertiary, etc., degree. Stem, as we shall see in 
Chapter XXIII, asked : What is genuine, and what is spurious 
in a character ? Utitz poses the same question, merely using the 
words " necessary ’* and " contmgent ” instead. But he is at 
the same time anxious to explain that the contingent or 
accessory is of value in estimating the necessary or primary 
and is to some extent affected thereby. 

The keynote of the whole book is that the variations, 
deviations, or seeming inconsistencies in character must be 
taken account of. and the illustrations from everyday life are 
supplemented with analogies m art. Utitz has well expatiated 
on the dynamics of personahty, the relationship between an 
act and its mainspnng, but really psychoanal}^ has pre- 
empted nearly all these issues m its own technical way. 
Perhaps it has gone too far in its advance, but then much of 
the exposition in Utitz’s Charakterologie appears common- 
place to any one with a smattering of Freud's teachings. 

In this work is to be found the fault that might be ascribed 
to much of contemporary German philosophical writing: 
categories are added imnecessanly and distinctions are made 
which, though perhaps logically valid, are psychologically 
without significance. Utitz, as is not unlikely, must have come 
under the influence of the phenomenological school of Husserl, 
although Simmel and Stem have contributed considerably 
to his outlook. When one begins to speak of characterological 
dynamics, characterological rhythmics, weight, mtensity, 
direction, dimensionahty, etc., it is time to ask where the 
catalogue will end, and whether some of the cases treated 
under several rubrics may not be envisaged under one purview. 
It is easy to draw distinctions Any act or trait can be seen 
somewhat differently when associated with a different field of 
knowledge. Is it, however, mcumbent on us to take this 
difference seriously ? As hterature — ^yes, but as science — no ; 
for we shall only be impedmg our own course by putting 
obstacles in the way. 
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Serial ni— Utitz rightly urges that we need not 
be deterred by the magnitude of the task, but this salutary 
exhortation loses its force when the task is needlessly 
complicated In his classification, for instance, he arranges 
the characters m series : vocational characters, wdtan- 
schaidtche (according to world outlook) characters, psycho- 
pathic characters, ethical characters, criminal characters, 
one-dimensional and multi-dimensional characters, material 
and purposive characters, national characters, period 
characters, culture or civilization characters, endogenous and 
circumstantial characters and finally accomplished and empty 
characters. This programme is enough to paralyze our 
whole inquiry. Not that we should question the soundness 
of most of the distinctions. Surely all might admit that the 
age in which one lives, one’s race, and one’s general view of 
life {Weltanschauung) would m some degree affect one’s 
endogenous character, that even the vicissitudes of life will 
color one's personahty. Unless, however, we restrict our 
exploratory expedition, we shall be scurrying about aimlessly. 

This constitutes perhaps the chief reason for Utitz’s failure 
to reach specific conclusions, m spite of all the vast matenal 
at his command, so that his treatise remains a methodological 
discussion, by no means sterile, and yet not likely to lead the 
way for the perplexed. It is further to be remembered that 
the more categories, the more room for dichotomies in those 
very categones. Thus the anschauhche character may 
actually live his Anschauung, or merely profess it. He may 
be an agnostic or materiahst and yet lead a spiritual life or he 
may be an idealist in his philosophy and hve on a low plane. 

Reconciliation ol Standpoints. Utitz has endeavored to 
steer clear of extremes, but he has not shown how to reconcile 
them. In general he is inchned to ground the science of 
character in individual characters, not m formal types (Ideal- 
bildungen). Yet the class character may serve as a- pattern 
for an inductive or empincal treatment (Kasuistik). 
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Neither the empirical phase of character which concerns itself 
with individuals only, unmindful of any type which the 
individuals might fit into, nor the formal aspect which is 
exemplified by phrases hke " the artist ", " the scientist," 
" the ngid character," is useful m and by itself. Both 
halves must function if we are to have a real characterology, 
where actual facts in life are subject to method. 

For that matter, Utitz mig^t have drawn for support on 
the Kantian conciliation of the a priori and the empirical. 
Certamly mdividuals could not be recognized as characters, 
unless there was a ready category to embrace the particular 
cases, whether this category is suggested m books or 
generalized and abstracted out of numerous personal 
experiences, which at first must have registered but vaguely, 
and in terms only of hkes and dishkes but not as objective 
discernment. To illustrate, as children we judge people 
according as their individual acts give us pleasure or dis- 
comfoi^ We say A is good if he entertains us, gives us 
presents; B is bad or naughty if he teases or scolds us. 
We gradually then build up the tj^ " a good man", “ a just 
person,” etc , but it is only in mature adult life that we 
grasp the meaning of characteristics that are not based on 
deahngs with ourselves, and above all, that are complex 
and subject to alternation. For this reason the concept 
“ sanguine ” or " manic-depressive " is an instrument the 
value of which we too seldom stop to consider. Without such 
formal categones at hand, we should have been groping m 
the dark, as mdeed we do, before we derive the necessary 
information. 

On the question of the interpretative versus the descriptive, 
Utitz again is disposed to make concessions to either side, but 
he nghtly pomts out that we are not at all clear as to the 
essence of an interpretative or understanding psychology. 
All that we know of it is that it is bound up with the senses 
and their interplay — meanings in subjective form. The 
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explanatory psychology is a little better off in that all are 
agreed that to explain is to indicate causal connections. But 
the value school, which is identified with the interpretative 
movement in psychology, has this advantage : it makes 
allowance for a striving or purpose, a drive which is the core 
of character and which is not out of accord with a causal 
inquiry into the relationships of the character elements. 
In this point Utitz seems to have fallen in with Stem’s 
personalistic view (cf. chapter XXII). 

CONCLUDINO HOTE ON GERMAN CHARACTEROLOOT 

Since another chapter will take up the more t}q>ically 
Germanic movement represented by the Gasteswissen- 
schaften and the Struktur schools, the remarks here will be 
confined to a few critical observations. In the first place, the 
German writers tend to introduce a fair dose of philosophy 
in their discussions. This is trae especially of the more recent 
characterologists. Whether they align themselves with any 
particular system or not, they are invariably certam to refer 
to philosophical works. The alhance between philosophy 
and psychiatry is stronger in Germany than anywhere else ; 
and the influence of the newer tendencies in German 
philosophy and psychology manifest themselves in p>sychiatiic 
circles by the use made of the concepts of value and purpose. 

Many of the German articles and books on character display 
a wide knowledge of the work done in Germany, but take 
little cognizance, if any, of investigations undertaken else- 
where. In justice, it must be admitted that comparatively 
few studies are being carried on m this field outside of Germany, 
but there is no effort made to become conversant with these 
fweign angles, so that the numerous discussions are eminently 
Teutonic in character, with the result that there is an over- 
emphasis of certain problems at the expense of others. Words 
like "endogene”, " Schicksalcharaktere ", "Kasuistik”, 
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" Lebensverfassung ”, and others have become stereotypes in 
the various presentations. 

There is a great lack of systematic historical exposition of 
views on character. Either a man will present his own theories 
adequately (Kretschmer) or else he will cover a vast territory 
alluding to scores of characterologists without revealing the 
burden of their claims (Knmfekl. Bimbaum). The survey 
then becomes a huge feuiUeton ; and not even Utitz’s com- 
prehensive work is free from this criticism. 

On the other hand, there is no denying that m Germany 
(and Austria) issues have been picked out and demarcated 
with singular clarity in spite of frequent digressions to dwell 
on some side-plot, or occasional enthusiastic lapses into 
platitudes decked out in a slightly new terminology. If the 
German characterologists were only to assimilate and 
mcorporate into their studies proportionally as much of the 
foreign material as they do their own findings and m addition 
make an endeavor to expound the results rather than to 
accumulate allusions in edition after edition of the same 
book, the task of students in this whole field would be half 
accompliriied.^ 

It IS encouraging to le^ull that W Rink is now working on a 
comprehensive history of characterology At least so we are told by 
Th Lessing in his monograph "Pnnzipien der Charakterologie 
Deutsche Psychologte, 1926, vol iv. No. 2, p. 50. 
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OTHER CONTINENTAL STUDIES 
I. A DUTCH ACCOUNT 

The laborious comparative study of Heymaus and Wiersma 
m which the character traits of thousands of persons were 
treated statistically on the basis of both biographical and 
questionnaire material resulted in, or rather began with, the 
selection of three fundamental criteria for the rating of 
character, viz., activity, emotionality and the preponderance 
of either the primary or the secondary function, and the 
statistical tabulation of numerous traits or responses relative 
to the above criteria. The cnteria of activity and emotionality 
need no explanation, but the curious designation of " primary 
functioning " refers to such qualities as " easily comforted ", 
“ changeable sympathies ", " ever interested in new impres- 
sions and friends ", " easily reconciled ", “ apt to change 
occupation or course of study ", " often takes up with great 
plans which never are realized ", etc. The preponderance of 
the " secondary function ", on the other hand, 3delded such 
data as tenacity, " clinging to old memories," " hard to 
reconcile," conservatism, "influenced by future prospects 
rather than by immediate gain," and so on. 

On the basis of the three divisions according to the funda- 
mental criteria, He}mians and Wiersma have set up eight 
types of characters after this fariiion. 

(i) Amorphous— the non-emotional non-active with pre- 
dominant primary function.^ 

» G. Heymans and E. Wiersma : •' Beitrage zur spezieUen 

Psychologic auf Grand emerM8Ssenuntersuchiiag,’*J(^./dri’5ycAoto/«^ 
1906-9, vols. xhi-zlvi, xlix, and h. 
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(2) AfaGuHe — the non-emotional non-active with pre- 
dominant secondary function. 

(3) Nervous — ^the emotional non-active with predominant 
primary function. 

(4) Sentimental — ^the emotional non-active with pre- 
dominant secondary function. 

(5) Sanguine — ^the non-emotional active with pre- 
dominant primary function. 

(6) Phlegmattc — the non-emotional active with pre- 
dominant secondary function. 

(7) Choleric — the emotional active with predominant 
primary function. 

(8) Impassioned — the emotional active with predominant 
secondary function. 

The chief value of this extensive investigation hes in the 
detailed delineation of a given type by affixing numerous 
qualities to the individual in varying degrees. The applica- 
tion of the results of the questionnaire to the miser is in itself 
a very interesting study which appears to approach the truth 
more nearly than a similar study by de Fursac. 

What the Dutch authors have done is to supply us with a 
ready chart, which brings to light correlations among the 
hundreds of traits catalogued, and at the same time affords a 
grouping scheme according to the basic criteria and correla- 
tions. The eight separate classes which they obtained fit in 
well with the results of the French school, except that 
a much more empirical method has been employed by 
the former. 

In other respects, however, we miss a theoretical basis 
both for the concept of character and its categories. We must 
proceed on an arbitrary plan in the first place, and in the last 
analysis the correlations are of statistical value more than of 
practical application in individual cases. The spendthrift, 
for instance, is domineering in 31% of cases, mercenary in 
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30% of cases, unselfish in 48% of cases, but how about this 
particular spendthrift under examination ? 

Biognphical Hataiial. In another German periodical,* 
Heymans develops the same ideas on the basis of results 
obtained through the biographical method. Taking his data 
from the sketches of both famous and notorious persons in 
difierent walks of life, he has no difficulty in assigning to 
nearly all of them a place in his dassificatory scheme. Perhaps 
the most important part of this study, however, is the brief 
analysis of the hundreds of traits which the author enumerates 
as preliminary to relating them to both the traditional four 
temperaments and the three fundamental quahties mentioned 
above. Thus, to take several instances of his results, a 
dommeering tendency is found among the impassioned three 
times as often as among the other types. Ambition and vanity 
are coupled with those in whom the “ primary function ” is 
predominant, and are favoured by low activity. Their 
maximum is reached in the nervous t3q>e and their minimum 
in the phlegmatic. Interest in conventional distinctions 
such as nobility, orders, etc., 'is greatly developed among the 
nervous, and to a large extent, among the sanguine. The 
nervous are given to literary or scientific jealousy. Happy 
marriages which, Heymans takes care to pomt out, though 
in no way signifying a trait of character, yet are not without 
a certain symptomatic value, form the rule among the easy- 
going sanguine people and the exceptbn among the nervous. 
(Apparently he does not attach sufficient weight to the element 
of choosing in which the extraverted sanguine person, tinctured 
with conceit and not over-burdened with scruples, often has 
an advantage over others. The facts still remain the same, 
but the inference that the sai^;uine person is best to get along 
with is much less obvious when all things are considered.) 
The choleric and the phlegmatic make better friends than 

‘ G. Heymans ; “ Uber eiuge psychische Korrelationen," Zt. far 
angBwandte Psychol., 1908, vol. 1 
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the sanguine and especially the nervous. Conscientiousness 
is to be found among the t3rpes with predominant secondary 
function. The sanguine and the nervous are least scrupulous, 
while the choleric are just about average. The nervous are 
inclined to pose, and are relatively unreliable with regard to 
communications and promises. Sh3mess is a trait of the 
sentimental while forwardness characterizes the sanguine 
and the choleric, who are also less prone to be formal than the 
other types 

He3unans compares his main types with those of the French- 
writing characterologists (Letoumeau, L6vy, and particularly 
Malapert) and furnishes us a number of curves based on the 
Bayes formula to show the probability that a certain trait 
will appear with a given type. 

But what is the primary function to which Heymans refers 
so often, and how does it differ from the secondary function, 
which, all in all, seems to be the more desirable property ? 

Primaiy and Secondazy Functtons. It is easy to see— at 
least that is my interpretation of the difference — that what 
characterizes the former ccmcept is change, hghtness, lack of 
endurance and ready susceptibility to objective stimulation, 
while the latter concept entails the qualities of senousness, 
sohdity, endurance, and great susceptibihty to ideational 
stimulation. The one class should correspond withm certain 
limits to Jung’s extraverts, while the other would answer to 
the introverts 

From a letter the author wrote in answer to my inquiry, 
the following quotation will make the matter clearer : — 

"The terms Sekundarfunkiion and Primarfunktum have 
indeed been borrowed by me from Otto Gross, who first 
introduced them in his very su^estive little book Die cerebrale 
Sekund&rfunktton (Leipzig, 1902). As this title indicates, he 
took the matter ph3rsiologically from the beginning, but the 
facts alleged by him are psycholi^cal ones, and I have found 
his distinction very useful for psychological purposes. So for 
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me the prinuay function of ideas or other mental contents 
signifies nothing else but their mental efficiency as long as 
they are consdous, and their secondary function nothing else 
but their efficiency when thay have sunk below the thrediold 
of consciousness." 

GrOH’i Original Theory. The term secondary function, 
then, has originated with a psjrchiatrist and has been employed 
in a rather different sense, yet the division of types on this 
basis corresponds to Heymans’. For this reason, especially 
as the phrase has been mentioned in several books, besides the 
articles of the Dutch psjrchobgists (Webb's Character and 
Intdligence, Jung's Psychological Types, De Froe’s Laurence 
Sterne and Otto Gross’s monographs) it would be well to state 
the physiological theory with regard to the secondary function 
as propounded by the Austrian psychiatrist Otto Gross.^ 

The latter believes that every nervous process arousing an 
idea in the mind perseveres, after its proper function has been 
fulfilled in bringing about a mental content, for some time as 
an after-function which, howevCT, no longer has anything in 
consciousness to correspond with it; and yet this after- 
function detenmnes the course of the subsequent associative 
activity in the mind. The original process which is attended 
by consciousness Gross calls the primary function. The after- 
effect which perseveres he styles the secondary function. 

Much is made to depend on the duration and intensity of 
this secondary function whidi, if heightened m both respects, 
goes with a narrowing of consaousness, while if lowered or 
diminished it bespeaks the broadened consciousness. In this 
distinction we have the principle of the two abnormal types, 
the one exhibiting an inferiority vdth a contracted conscious- 
ness; the other an inferiority with a shallow conscious- 
ness. Whatever the phjrsiological explanations of the two 
types, they answer Heymans' dichotomy both in name and 

I Otto Gross : Du Cerebrate Sekundarfunhtion, Leipzig, 1902, 

pp. 10 fi. 
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description, while Jung in an extended exposition of Gross’s 
theory identifies the shallow-minded individual, whose 
secondary function is of brief duration, with the extravert, 
and the concentrated individual, whose prolonged secondary 
function allows of the incubation of ideas, with the introvert.^ 
But we shall have to revert to Gross’s division in the chapter 
" Suggestions from Psychiatry Meanwhile the digression 
was necessary in order to avoid confusion because of these 
somewhat different usages of the same term. 

The curious thing about Jung’s usage is that after practically 
adopting Gross’s terminology in the technical acceptation, 
he proceeds in a later chapter to employ the phrases m the 
ordinary sense, " primary function " sigmfying " leading 
function ”, and " secondary function ” meaning the less 
important, complementary or auxihary function 

Seocmdaiy Fonction a> a Puohological Constant Heymans 
has more to say on the meaning of the terms ’’ primary 
function" and "secondary function” in his book on the 
psychology of women. A certain development of the secondary 
function is presupposed in the following of an argument, or 
even the understanding of a somewhat comphcated sentence, 
inasmuch as the several parts of the argument or of the 
sentence cannot all be present in consciousness at once, and 
yet in spite of their absence they must all contnbute to the 
comprehension of the material. This influence of the total 
past on the present is significant in that it constitutes a 
" relatively constant complex of factors which brings unity 
and coherence mto life, and in the case of mevitable changes 
is able, through its restraining power, to effect a gradual 
veenng about in the place of the sudden impulse. The 
secondary function, when highly exaggerated, leads to 
melancholia, and paranoia. It is often the cause of sterile 
broodmg, a reduced sense of reahty and lack of presence of 
mind, as well as slight adaptability. The preponderant primary 
» C G Jung. PsychohgtciU Types, pp 514-5. 
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functioning, on the other hand, is to be associated vith super- 
fidaJity and incoherence 

Heymans' inductive method and conclusions have been 
embodied in other researches, chiefly in Holland. De Graaf,* 
for instance, in his doctoral dissertation attempts to apply 
his master’s findings to wdl-known historical characters, with 
special reference to the .part played by morality in the 
expression of the primary or secondary function. With him, 
character seems to be mseparably bound up with morahty ; 
and one might detect a theological atmosphere in 
this study. 

De Froe ■ makes occasional use of the concepts " primary 
function " and " secondary function ” in his ps}ndiological, 
in a sense virtually psychoanalytic, biography of Laurence 
Sterne, the humorist; and Bned4 has employed the same 
method in her characterological study of physicians.* 

II. RUSSIAN DISCUSSIONS OF CHARACTER 

Objecttve Fkychology and Personal Reflexes. The omission 
of references to Russian investigators is apt to give the 
impression that characterology has made no advance m Russia. 
The truth is that studies on character have been undertaken 
there as well as m Poland for some time, but unfortunately 
the works and reports are for obvious reasons inaccessible. 
This is true particularly of Lazursky’s Outline of a Science of 
Charaders, the second edition of which appeared m Russian 
in 1908, and which, as Bekhterev would imply m his Objective 
Psychology, is concerned with the classification of characters 
m various manners.® 

* G Heymans. Die Psychology der Frauen, -pp 54-5, 1910 (1st ed ). 

* H T De Graaf Temperament en Karakter, Groningen, 1914. 

* A. De Froe Laurence Sterne, Gromngen, 1925 

* F Bned4 "Die Psychologie der Mediziner " Zt, f angew 
Piychol , 1926, vol. xxvii 

s In his monograph on individuality about to be abstracted, Lazursky 
mentions several Russian cbaracterologists, among them Lesshaft, 
tossky, and Viremus 
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Bekhterev himself, who is not primarily a psychologist, 
has nevertheless been very influential in directing ps3Kihological 
thohght into objective channels. Extending the methods of 
Pavlov, famous for his conditioned reflex experiments, he 
attempted to create a science of reflexes in which diaracter 
naturally would become a h^lhly complex set of reflexes. 
Purposive strivings are for him merely " personal reflexes " 
in whidi past traces in the nerve substance are revivified so 
that they serve as determinants m a given act. If one rests 
after becoming fatigued, the reaction is an instinctive reflex ; 
but if the same person goes on working in order to complete 
an urgent task, the past has influenced the act and we are 
dealing therefore with a personal reflex. It is these internal 
factors, former traces, which lend to the act the appearance of 
spontaneity. The personal reflex is diflerent from other 
reflexes only in being actuated more by elements in the 
organism than by external stimuli. 

In vain do we look for an explanation of just how a mere 
trace becomes revived m order to effect a certain result, how, 
in other words, you can build up a purpose out of associations 
only. That does not enter mto the present topic. Bekhterev 
speaks of a “ psychic individual " but to him this individuality 
is constituted by a nexus of nervous reactions 

Some personal reflexes govern the ph}rsical individual, 1 e., 
the sum of physico-chemical properties which are connected 
with the welfare of the mdividuaL Others again are bound up 
with the psychical individual, and may run counter to the 
well-being of the organism. Herem we have the basis for 
egoism and altruism, accordmg as the personal reflexes rise 
mto the one sphere or the other. The more mdependent the 
personal reflexes are of orgamc considerations, the more soaal 
they are in their scope, the more articulate does the character 
of the individual at issue become. In fine, then, character is 
merely a word to designate the functiomng of the personal 
reflexes without regard to organic well-bemg. 
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Oblecfivs typei. With this as a starting point, it is easy to 
throw off the yoke of introspective psychology and to cease 
speaking about subjective traits such as goodness, senti- 
mentality, etc. We ^ould rather take into account the 
relation of the cerebral mechanism of the individual to the 
external world. In so doing we should obtain such t3rpes as the 
speculative, artistic, active and so on. The first is characterized 
by the wealth of associations, the second by the development 
of aesthetic reactions, and the third by the facility of cariying 
out external (overt) reactions. “ Each of these terms signifies 
a modality of functioning which predisposes the psycho- 
neural mechanism to certain reactions in preference to others, 
and enhances the determination of the personal reflexes ” ^ 

The linking of character types with the various qualities of 
the associative process as basis is m famihar vein. It nms 
extensively in the French literature, but Bekhterev’s enumera- 
tion of types is mirabile dtciu just as much related to his 
exact apogee, Eduard Spranger and his value-characters, as 
to the French characterologists. Thus we see how divergent 
paths will yet lead to the same destination. Reflexology and 
the Geisteswissenschaften meet at the same point as regards 
classification, however much they differ m their premises and 
methods 

Inductive Ftognmme. If Lazursky’s chief work on 
character is not translated, we at least can get a glimpse 
of his views through the German translation of a shorter 
study on individuality,* where the author discloses himself 
as belonging to the same school as Heymans True, Lazursky’s 
interest seems to have been primarily pedagogical, and his 
endeavors in this monograph are most closely connected with 
the subject of differential psychology. His method, however, 

> V Bekhterev: La psychologte objective (French trans , 1913), 
p 450. 

• A Lazursky: " tJber das Studium der Individuahtht” (trans) 
Podag. Monogr . 1912, No 14. 
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of categorizing characters consists in following up individual 
characteristics, both subjective or endogenous, sudi as 
stability, sensitivity, etc., and objective or exogenous, dealing 
with acquired qualities (education, sodal status). In the 
course of the procedure, the material collected ^ould indicate 
with regard to ea(di individual not (Hily the presence or absence 
of a given quality or tendency, but its intensity, its specific 
forms and peculiarities, its developmental stage and finally 
its scope or reach. 

Statio Method. It is clear that this author has not dealt 
with the dynamic aspects of personality. Every quantitative 
account, whether statistical or not, must of necessity remain 
static, for as soon as one begins examining the relationship of 
traits analytically, not merely correlations of traits, the 
statistical value of the data becomes impaired. 

To say that Lazursky does not realize that there is also a 
dynaimc phase of personality m addition to the static would 
be domg him an injustice. He does speak of supplementing 
the static method of observing the changes in reactions, the 
fluctuations, and the callmg forth of one tendency through 
another which is closely related or co-ordinated with it under 
a central regime. Furtheimore he notes that the tension of a 
certam tendency may be changed, when its expression in one 
direction facihtates its course in other allied outlets, although 
the potential of the disposition remains the same 

For all that, Lazursky, wntmg under the sway of the 
experimental movement, and with the possibiUties of differ- 
ential psychology fresh in his nund, does not conceive the 
dynamic problems as we know them to-day. Compensation 
does not occur to him, nor does he attempt to compare the 
data from normal persons with those gathered in the clinic 
His position is made clear in the first chapter of his compact 
monograph, where he outhnes the advantages of the 
quantitative method as against the quahtative ; and else- 
where he shows himself to be wholly in disagreement with 
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those who claim that the individual must be understood in an 
intuitive way (Einfiihlung). He insists on a systematic record 
of all the facts relative to a given individual, and these to be 
gained (a) experimentally, (b) by means of a questionnaire, 
and (c) through objective observation. The third method he 
recommends for the purpose of a psycho-social anal)^, 
embracing the observation of all the individual's relationships 
to his environment. 

The weakness of a purely inductive method becomes per- 
ceptible as we glance at the elaborate programme drawn up 
by Franck and Lazursky (in the appendix) for the study of 
individuals. The questionnaire material in all its details is 
of no slight value to the investigator of individual differences, 
but unless he goes into the reasons for such and such an 
attitude or relation^p on the part of the subject, there will 
be a significant gap in the results. Even if the reasons dis- 
covered for a given t3rpe of behavior are not trustworthy 
they are yet better than no reasons at all Never- 
theless the programme for the systematic investigation of 
mdividuality proposed by Franck and Lazursky contams the 
most methodical approach by way of the questionnaire ; and 
whatever fault is to be found with it really marks every 
questionnaire. 

Clawiflcation According to Niveau. Lazursky, takmg issue 
with his predecessors who attempted to draw up classifications 
of characters, contends that all the stress had hitherto been 
laid on the psychical content of traits, and not on the psychical 
niveau of the character, i.e , the stage of development which a 
character might reach. The elements that enter mto this 
psychical niveau are : the amount of activity, together with 
the degree of complexity, co-ordination, and conscious- 
ness (Bewusstheit) of the mdividual expressions. The higher 
the organization, the higher the niveau, and the greater the 
degree of these quahties. On the basis of this organization, 
we have three types of individuals : («) those who play a 
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negative r61e in society, who are scarcely adapted to their 
environment, {b) those who are simply moulded by the 
environment, and finally (c) those who are masters of their 
fate. The pure types will be found only where the exogenous 
(environmental) factors correspond with the endogenous 
make-up of the individual Where, however, the circumstances 
of life, as often happens, are not co-ordinated with the inner 
make-up of the mdividual (for instance when a man of talent 
is forced to engage in menial work) the character-type is no 
longer pure, but of the mixed order. There are also transition 
types. At the bottom of Lazursky's classification is the 
unification of the subjective and objective factors of 
personahty in the interest of society The mohf here is 
therefore socio-pedagogical. 

III. A HUNGARIAN VIEW OF CHARACTER 

An appeahng theory is set forth in a work called Charakter 
und Nervosttat by the Hungarian psychiatrist, Jend Kollarits. 
Evidently influenced by Ostwald, who regarded cheimcal 
properties as specific, inasmuch as any change in them would 
alter all the other properties in the substance; while the 
phjrsical properties such as color, temperature, electrical 
condition, etc., because of their readier variability, he con- 
sidered arbitrary arrangements, Kollarits proceeds to 
establish a physico-chemical view of character which he 
traces from inorganic matter to organic beings. In raw 
substance, character resides or subsists in the molecular 
motion of the chemical reaction. In man, character inheres 
in or is grounded in the chemical reaction of the nerve 
substance. There is only this difference : while inorganic 
substance changes when the chemical reaction is varied, 
the nervous system of man maintains a permanent set of 
reactions which are only enforced with repetition ; and for 
this reason character cannot be said to change except in so far 
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as the brain has undergone a complete transformation in 
its structure. 

CSuttaotar u a Phyiioo^numioal Ptoperty. The type of 
chemical reaction, however, does not altogether determine 
this character of substances. The rate of the reaction 
enters in as a secondary factor. Two kinds of conditions 
account for inorganic characteristics : (i) hereditary (if that 
is at all applicable here), specific, structural, endogenous, 
(2) exogenous, extraneous. In man these conditions are 
paralleled in (x) the specificity of the nervous s}^tem and (2) 
the stimulus which releases or varies the reaction. Character 
then is a physico-chetntcal property of the nervous system 
which represents, in its material phase, the specific type of 
reaction and, in its formal phase, the rate of the reaction. 
The latter is often associated with the concept of temperament. 

IMing-Tone in RdieL The particular type of reaction is 
the result of both ieehng and intelligence (cognition), with 
emphasis on the former since it serves as a guide to 
intelligence; and accordingly characters must be further 
classified with reference to filing-tone. A character may 
be marked by general feeling-tone or specific feeling-tone. 
Exaltation and depression are the ingredients of the general 
kind. Elements of specific feelmg-tone are particular 
qualities, like courage and cowardice, which in themselves 
may be only special manifestations of euphoria or depression. 

Turning again to our affective categories, we can appreciate 
that a character may be (a) inclined to pleasantness, (6) 
indifferent, (c) inclined to unpleasantness. KoUarits, m 
common with all the mechanistic and hedonistic writers, 
exerts himself greatly to prove that all our moral dichotomies, 
such as “ good " and " bad ", are at bottom derivatives of 
feeling tone, either in connection with one's own experience 
or in sympathy with those of other people, or through 
education, suggestion, etc. 

KoUarits is anxious to treat his subject in a natimrissen- 
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schafUiche sense, and therefore anal}^s a number of qualities 
with a view to examining their claim to inbomness. The 
touchstone which he applies in every case is that of pleasant- 
ness and tmpleasantness. Lazmess and industry, cowardice 
and bravery are all special character traits only in so fai 
as they reveal the affective tone of the person in relation to 
the acts which usually are considered (say) " brave " or 
“ cowardly In themselves the reactions are devoid of 
significance. 

As regards the t}q>e of reaction, based on the feeling tone, 
we have seen that three classes are possible, viz., (i) pleasantly 
toned and corresponding to euphoric, (2) indifferent, and 
(3) unpleasantly toned corresponding to the depressive type ; 
but the majority of people oscillate between the first and the 
third categories, in accordance with the nature of the stimuh. 
Now, if we only consider that a feeling may be strong, in 
which case it is given the name of affect, or weak, our scheme 
will finally contain the following divisions ; 

(1) Pleasantly toned euphonc character. 

{a) calm euphoric. 

(6) excitable exalted euphoric. 

(2) Indifferent. 

(3) Unpleasantly toned, depressive character. 

(а) calm depressive. 

(б) excitable despondent depressive. 

A possible addition to this scheme is the euphoric-depressive 
character, oscillating between the first and third classes. 

Formal Phase. So much for the material phase of character. 
But there is also the question of temporal attributes of the 
reaction which constitute the formal aspect. An act may be 
premature or delayed, quick or slow, strong or weak. Such 
attributes (and Kollarits does not tell us that the latter 
are qualitative rather than temporal) depend on the strength 
of the feeling as well as of the stimulus. Excitable, euphoric 
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and depressive characters react quickly only because of the 
strength of their affisct ; calm euphorics react perhaps a little 
more quickly than the calm depressives, while the indifferent 
characters react most slowly of all. 

What part does intelligence play in the act ? KoUaiits 
answers that by referring it to the feeling-tone. The excitable 
euphoric, for instance, will be more inchned to tackle a social 
or a scientific problem in the interest of mankind. All his 
associations will thus be directed toward this end. The calm 
depressive or indifferent character will pursue such questions 
with less zest, and consequently with no success. As a rule, 
the high euphoric holds out great expectations to himself ; 
the depressive regards every task as purposeless. Here 
Kollarits cites Ostwald's classification of great men into 
classic and romantic types, corresponding, as he supposes, 
to the two divisions under discussion. At this point an 
important observation is made by the author. He professes 
to have noticed that on many occasions, in cases of doubtful 
diagnosis, the deciding factor will be the character of the 
physician. If a euphoric, he is apt to consider the disturbance 
a curable neurasthenia or hysteria, since his mind is bent on 
curing, while the apathetic or indifferent practitioner is likely 
to pronounce it an incurable orgamc ailment. 

The relation of KoUarits’s character t3T)es to the time- 
honored table of temperaments is too close not to be 
perceived. In fact the correspondence is almost perfect. 
The sanguine temperament stands in apposition to the 
euphonc type, the melancholic to the calm depressive ; the 
phlegmatic to the indifferent character, and lastly the cholenc 
answers to the excitable euphoric. Kollants, like many 
psychiatrists of to-day, as if by way of compensation for the 
exploitation of the doctrine of the temperaments on the part 
of their colleagues fta: many centuries, seems to have a 
predilection for the term " (haracter ", assigmng his reason for 
the preference to the fact that “ temperament " is not a clear 
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concept, and at most can apply to the formal attribute of 
character, viz., the speed of reaction. 

Connectum between Character and Autonomic System. 
There is yet another point of mterest to consider m KoUarits’s 
theory. Character is accordmg to him connected with 
visceral phenomena, and he argues thus : since one and the 
same nervous system has been uniformly built up in its 
various parts, it is not reasonable to suppose that the one 
part would function above the norm, while another would 
react at a speed less than the norm. The conclusion is, 
therefore, arrived at that the autonomic system and the 
cerebro-spmal system must function on a parallel basis, 
as, for the rest, commonly observed m such cases as heightened 
tendon reflexes going hand m hand with heightened vaso- 
motor reflexes. Furthermore even the popular mind has 
sanctioned a certain correspondence between character 
traits and visceral reactions, smce sudden penstalsis has 
become an abusive metaphor for the '• fly-off-the-handle ’• 
type of behavior. 

Kollarits may be one-sided m his naturahstic conception of 
character, omitting what I should regard as its core, but he 
has presented at least a consistent theory and, as already 
intimated, one which would appeal to many people of a 
mechanistic bias. Yet it would be unjust to call Kollants a 
mechanist in the extreme sense given to the word to-day in 
behavioristic quarters If he represents the physico-chemical 
view of mind, he also, however, makes heredity the chief 
source of character 

IV CHARACTEROLOGY IN ITALY 

The Itahan writers on character mainly confine themselves 
either to its socio-pedogogical and ethical phases or else 
envisage it under some psychopathological aspect. Latterly, 
as has already been brought out m Chapter V, the interest 
in chnical morphology (physical constitution) as related to 
the endocrines has been aroused largely through extensive 
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researches that have originated in Italy. It is hardly to be 
expected that such a relaturaly inaccessible literature would 
receive more than a passing notice at the hands of foreign 
authors, and in mentioning the abstract of a paper on character 
by Fr. Del Greco ^ read at the International Congress of 
Psychology at Geneva in 1909. my intention is merely, as a 
preparatory step, to bring into relation one or two of his 
remarks with my own views. 

The central plot of a general ethology according to Del 
Greco is the psychology of personality, which falls under two 
different purviews •* (i) the physio-biological, embracing the 
studies of temperament and constitution, (2) the psycho-social, 
comprising the problems of intelligence and character. But 
since character stands for a superior intellectual and to a 
certain extent instinctive and psycho-organic activity, the 
fundamental task of the sd^ce is to discover the manner in 
which our self-conscious and rational expression is integrated 
(s’integrano) with the subsconscious and instinctive part of 
us. In other words, Del Greco’s problem, which he seeks to 
solve through the suggestion of the unification of an ideal, 
is tantamount to asking how the biological or physiological 
can be merged into the soaal. The ideal, which is to reconcile 
the two and bring about the profound change, is formed 
through images of those personahties who affect our imagma- 
tion and who cause us to wish that they assimilate with us. 
These then are the psychological stimuli of our ideal whose 
function, in its turn, is to transfer our psycho-biological 
capacity {virtuaht'a) into a unitary conscious manifestation 
which is fixed, typical, and active (vtssHfo). 

v. A SOiriH AMERICAN VIEW 

The Argentmian Areco, perhaps in order to overcome the 
great difficulty of classifying the various temperaments and 


‘ Fr Del Greco . '* n Froblema Fondamentale della Etologia,” 
Vlinu Congris Intemattonal d$ Psychciogu A GenHe, 1909, pp 638-40. 
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characters, has conceiv^ a simpk scheme.^ One might judge 
that character to him is to be measured by the deviation from 
the mediocre or average. Since he considers the thinking 
fimction the chief characteristic of man, he practically dis- 
regards the normal man as mediocre, nondescript, drab. The 
abnormal are then ranged into two classes, (a) the evolutive, 
which constitutes the talented people and the geniuses, (6) the 
atamsttc, which comprises the delinquent and the feeble- 
minded. The first are designated as positive ; the second main 
division is regarded as negative. 

The chart illustrating the article is interesting. Here we 
have a nucleus and nucleolus of grey mediocrity in the centre 
of a rectangle, intersected by a horizontal line and two 
diagonals, making really six lines. The right half of the 
rectangle is reserved for the positive qualities and their 
possessors ; the left for the negative. On the right, then, we 
shall have the ascending diagonal of origmality emerging out 
of the zone of mediocrity and culminating in genius ; while 
on the left there will be its continuation, the descending 
diagonal of imbedhty ending in idiocy. On the left, again, 
the diagonal of delinquency in the upper section has its 
continuation, after intersecting at the nucleus of mediocrity, 
in the lower right diagonal of immorahty, while the horizontal 
line on each side of the nucleus represents, on the right, all 
degrees of talent — and on the left just undifferentiated crass- 
ness and crudity, both, however, still falhng under the head 
of normality. 

From the chart it is evident that the author does not 
subscribe to Lombroso’s theory of genius as a species of 
degeneration. The genius may be immoral, but immorahty 
is still in the positive half of the rectangle, though in the 
lower section. Only the combination of delinquency and 
immorality indicates moral degeneration. 

‘ H. P Areco ; " Los Temperamentos Humanos,” ArcKtvos de 
Psiquxatnay Cntmnol , 1913, vol. xii. 
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SUGGESnOMS FROM PSYCHIATRY 

If the difference between the abnormal and the normal is 
only one of degree rather than of kind we may weU hope to 
obtain valuable data from the field of psychiatry to elucidate 
the more obscure regions of psydiology ; and it is only recently 
that the seemingly regressive method has been adopted. 
Again. I shall not attempt to catalogue all the references 
showing what psychiatrists have to offer to the student of 
character but will content myself with the more direct 
treatments. 

For many years the rapprochement between psychiatry 
and character came through the endeavors of the French 
alienists (Bourdet, Azam)i largely because it was natural 
for the French, who led the world in studies of the abnormal, 
to broaden their territory and discover points of contact 
with other fields of research 

Toward the end of the last century, however, the Germans 
have been taking over the hegemony in linking up psychiatry 
with psychological problems and particularly with the study 
of personahty and character, until at present, it would seem, 
characterology has become a sort of Nebenfach with German 
psychiatrists. 

Koch’s Pumeer Work. But before the two branches of 
science could become neighbors, it was necessary to delimit 
the nearer end of psychiatry, and, for the purpose, segregate 
it from the mainland. This was effected by Koch, first in a 
handbook of general psychiatry,* but especially in 

» Y.* Chapter X. 

* J L. A. Koch : Leitfaden der PsyckuOru (1868). In this work a 
whole chapter is devoted to the description of psychopathic infenonties 
which term dates from that year 

In this early book Koch divides mental infenonties into two general 
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Die psychopathischen Minderwertigkeiten (Psychopathic 
Inferiorities), a work which is referred to by both Kraepelm 
and Ziehen in their respective textbooks of psychiatry, and 
which probably contains the germ of the subsequent inferiority 
complex doctrme, though Adler nowhere mentions Koch in 
his writings. By his systematic and clear presentation of the 
numerous psychopathic types which had come under his 
observation, as the director of an insane hospital, Koch was 
perhaps unwittingly drawing attention to the fact that the 
distance was but short between the institutional cases and 
the character defects of the normal person. In his Nervenleben, 
etc , and a monograph called Dte abnormen Charaktere, he 
further explored the boundary lines between normahty-and 
abnormality, with the result that he became almost an 
apologist for the psychopath, whose infenonty was neverthe- 
less understood to be caused by a diseased condition of the 
brain 

In the former book,^ he plainly states that " by far the 
majority of those who suffer from psychopathic infenonty 
are not less adequate {schwacher) than the average peison. 
Many of those psychopathically inferior tower above other 
people, exhibit great talent, fine feehngs and are energetic 
in action, possess noble characters and are scholars, promment 
men ". In his Psyckopathtsche Minderwertigkeitm, he even 
goes so far as to reheve himself of the paradox that " many 
mfenor persons (Mtnderwertige) are mekr wart (i e , of greater 

classes, viz , innate and acquired Each of the two groups consists of 
inferiorities in different stages (a) the dispositional stage, (6) the 
stigmatic stage, and (c) the degenerative stage, but furthermore even 
the psychopathic disposition may be either latent, where the condition 
often regulates itself before arousing any suspiuon, or manifest, when 
it expresses itself in a psychic tenderness The psychopathic disposition 
falls within the normal compass, while the degeneration may well come 
under the rubric of psychiatry, the true borderline being the 
psychopathic stage with its well-defined symptoms, 

t J L A. Koch Das Nervenleben des Menschen in gtUen und bdsen 
Tagen (1895), pp. 62-3. 
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value) in their psychic life than many others who are 
perfectly sound 

Koch's book of “ infenonties ”, which is now undeservedly 
forgotten, has bridged the gulf between the abnormal and the 
normal by actually disregardmg the more serious mental 
disturbances, psychoses, etc. In his description of the 
innumerable symptoms of the neurotic, ^ he nowise falls behind 
the skill of the Freudian schools of to-day, and moreover, his 
balanced standpoint is stamped on all his writings, as when 
he remarks that it would be a “ great folly and a fatal mistake 
to seek psychopathic infenonties everywhere. They are most 
unusually prevalent, more so than is supposed, but they do 
not exist everywhere Orthodox psychoanalysts might well 
ponder Koch’s warning agamst takmg every bit of unusual 
behavior as an indication of psychopathic mfenonty, as if 
anything short of the ideal normal behavior were a sign of 
impaired mental health. With charactenstic discernment 
Koch msists on the distmction between a physiological 
condition, perhaps only temporarily induced, and a patho- 
logical state of hereditary ongm, or if acquired, at any rate 
of long standing Haughtmess or irritability may in its merely 
physiological but normal stage resemble the same traits 
on a pathological level, yet they have on either side their own 
peculiar earmarks * 

Janet’s Psychological Conception of Neurosis. The Dissocia- 
tion school formed pnmaiily by Janet {La disagregation 
psychologique) and more definitely established by Prince in 
a number of studies, has further advanced our knowledge 

* See especially pp 19-41 of his Die psychopathtschen Mtnder- 
wertigkeiten 

* J L A Koch " Abnorme Charaktere '■ in G«»z/raff«» <i«5 neroen- 
und Seelenlebens, 1900, vol 1 , p 193 

» Pierrejanet L’aulomaltsmepsychologique,pa.Ttii{lSS9) Theterm 
■' psychisme inKrieur” employed by Crasset and Janet and signifying 
a type of subconscious activity should not be confused with Koch's 
term " psychopathic mfenonty ’’ 
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about the relationi^p between the n<»inal and the abnormal 
in their diversified forms. Here we were given not only 
descriptions but. tentative explanations which were bound to 
figure in ascertaining the causes of character formation. Nor 
should one under-estimate the significance of Kraepelin’s 
endeavors to furnish a psychological key to the psychoses, 
even if he afterwards abandoned his own enterprise and let 
others continue his labors. 

Wenieln’f 8«iiiiictifln. Concepts introduced later by 
psychiatrists, who approached the subject with an eye to the 
groundwork of psychology, were invaluable in that they could 
be applied with appropriateness to personality forms. One 
of these concepts is Squnction (much like dtssociaiion) used 
by Wernicke to explain the origin of delusions, which so 
contradict reahty.^ Sejundkm is a term favored by Otto 
Gross in his Uber psychopatkische Mtndemerttgketten and com- 
pared by Jung in his Psychologtcal Types with the concept of 
introversion. 

Advanoe of Fraud. The greatest impetus, however, given to 
the progress of our borderline study came through Freud and 
his disciples. The concepts of repression, displacement and 
compensation, particularly the latter, were of the greatest 
significance in understanding the contmual give and take 
between general and abnormal psychology. To be sure, the 
phenomenon of conflict, as shown in another chapter, was 
nothmg new and even the mechanism of compensation was 
more than hinted at by previous writers. Yet there has been 
an enormous advance m our insight of the subject, as may be 
gathered by comparing the problems handled, let us say, 
twenty-five years ago with those of to-day. 

At the b^mning of this period, Tesdorpf has adumbrated 
much of what is worked on at present. It is mteresting that 
he should, unlike the practitioners of to-day, resort to the 

‘ C Wermcke: Grundnss ier PsyekuUne, 1906 (2iid edition), 
pp 109 fi. 
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theoretical and thereon base his definition of a pathological 
character. His analysis of the subject leads him to recognize 
the unconscious motive in many actions. 

TMdorpt’i Amdyu of Ohizaoter. In quest of a definition 
of character apfdicable in judgment on the insane, Tesdorpf * 
comes to the conclusion that the classification of character 
must proceed along the lines indicated by J. S. Mill, when 
discussing the attributes of the mind in his Sy^em of Logic, 
These three attributes are quatUtty, quality and rdation. 
It is the qualities of character which determine the kmd of 
character one has. The number of qualities varies in different 
individuals, thus resulting in the division of simple and 
composite characters. 

As to the relation of the character quahties to consciousness, 
we can readily see that while some act unconscioudy, others 
appear to have conscious motives. Hence we may talk of 
conscious and unconscious characters. But this relation^p 
is only a special case of a more general relationship which has 
a triple approach. In the first place, we may consider the 
qualities (a) as related amongst themselves, (b) as related to 
internal or external influences, (c) as related to inner psychic 
states. The last is the most important of the three, and 
corresponds to the above division of consaous and unconsaous 
characters Now with regard to the first of these relations, 
i.e , the relation of quahties among themselves, we may 
distinguish beween harmonious or consistent characters and 
inharmonious or contradictory characters, according as the 
qualities are in consonance with one another or not. 

A thurd set of characters, viz., the impressionable and 
comparatively unimpressionable, issues from the considera- 
tion of the relation between the quahties of character and the 
internal or external influences on the individual. 

‘ P Tesdorpf " Sur rimportance d’une d6fimtion exacte de ce 
qu'on nomine caractire pour notre jugement sur les alidnds,” IV* 
Congres Internal de Psychol , Pans, 1901 
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So far only relation has been dwelt on as one of the attributes 
of the mind, which form the basis of a classification of 
characters. With our attnbute of quality, we cut across the 
three large psychic domains, obtaining the division of 

(а) characters of sentiment (firom the affective domain), 

(б) characters of understanding (sphere of intelligence), and 
(c) characters of the will (vohtion). Umfortn characters are 
those which may be referred to only one of the three great 
departments of the mind, while a multiform character partakes 
of two or all three of the mental provinces. 

The attnbute of quantity, as applied to character, makes 
room for still another^^^d^xisijm according as the character 

quahties are^^Y- ounJed or slight. 

Importani Ckmcliuion. A pathological character is 
accordingly one in which a pathological alteration manifests 
itself in deviation of the customary behavior and is due to 
illness. This alteration may afiect any one of the relations 
and phases of character Thus the pathological influence 
which certain types of insanity vrill exert on character, may 
be studied together with the complementary question, that 
of diagnosing mental diseases through the avenue of character. 

It appears that only of late has this latter suggestion of 
Tesdorpf been followed up by his profession And within 
the last few years, both sides of the revolving question have 
been studied by Boven in Switzerland, Rosanoff in the 
United States, and Kretschmer and Ewald in Germany. 

Psychosis and Personality. Boven ^ proceeds from the 
facts of character to diagnose psychoses on the supposition 
that the diversity of psychoses corresponds with the diversity 
of characters ; allowing, of course, for combinations of traits 
and temporal factors, one might, according to this wnter, 
say that the particular type of character an individual possesses 
will be responsible for the psychosis he develops. 

* W Boven “ Caractere individuel et alidnation mentale,” Jour, de 
Psychol , 1921, vol xviu 
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As Jastrow^ expresses it, “A temperament becomes a 
more or less marked liability to a specific type of abnormal 
complex.” 

The same general principle, operating however in the 
reverse direction, leads Rosanoff * to deduce a theory of 
personality in conformity with the classification of psycho- 
pathic types, which, according to him, consists of {«) the anti- 
social; (6) the cycloth}muc behaving like a swingmg 
pendulum ; (c) the shut-in or autistic, and (d) the epileptic 
personalities. In the normal individuals the various personahty 
types are more or less mixed, and it must be remembered that 
not only is the normal individual safeguarded because of the 
low index of the peculiarity or the fortunate combination 
producing a more desirable blend, but also on account of the 
inhibitory factors and greater stabihty of the nervous system 

Character and Physique. The psychiatric treatment of 
character and temperament is not a sporadic attempt. It 
has a number of representatives and seems to be spreading 
In a carefully worked out monograph which has passed through 
several editions and which has now appeared m an Enghsh 
translation, Ernst Kretschmer finds a distinct relationship 
between what he calls character and physique.' Taking a 
large number of clmical cases for matenal, and charting the 
chief physical charactenstics of the patients, he estabhshes 
the following four types- (a) asthenic, that is, of shght 
physique, (b) athletic, or muscular, (c) pyknik, or plump, 
{d) hypoplastic, or regularly undersized for the most part, 
though, as in infantihsm, certam parts are apt to be especially 
small. The temperaments are divided into schizothymtc, 
from which the schizophremc patients are recruited, and 
cyclothymic, which forms the basis of the circular psychoses. 
Each of the two classes is sub-divided into several popular 

* J. Jastrow Character and Temperament, p 320 

• A J Rosanoff " A Theory of Personality Based Mainly on 
Psychiatric Experience," PsycAof Bulletin. 1920, vol xvii 
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t3^s, such as the “ gu^ng jolly people ”, ” the quiet 
humorists ”, etc. 

The author apparently does not think that he is invading 
psychological territory with psychiatric methods ; for, says 
he, " It must be pointed out clearly from the very start that 
the designations schizothymic and cycloth3miic have nothing 
to do with the question of sanity, but are terms for large 
general biot3q>es . . .” 

" The words, then, do not indicate that the majority of all 
schizoth}miic persons must be psychically dissociated and that 
the majority of all cyclothymic people are subject to periodic 
fluctuations.” ^ 

Kretschmer’s application of his classification to both 
ordinary individuals and men of gemus, though teeming with 
suggestive characterizations, suffers from the defect of all 
books on character analysis, viz., the characterizations are 
made ex post facto, and the most solid theoretical observations 
will be of no avail so long as there are no fundamental principles 
to guide us in making individual judgments. 

Before we leave this account, it would be well to reproduce 
here his definitions of the concepts constitution, character and 
temperament. By constitution he understands the collection 
of all individual quahties which depend on heredity. Character 
is to him the mass of affective and volitional reactive possi- 
bilities of an individual as they have come about in the course 
of his life development, and mclude therefore not only 
hereditary dispositions but also physical and psychical 
influences denved from the environment and experience. 

Naturally, after broadening the concept of character to 
include practically all mental traits, Kretschmer is obliged 
to reduce the term " temperament ” to a heuristic concept 
(“ noch ketn geschlossener Begriff"). In common with other 
writers he bases temperamental differences on chemical 


* E Kretschmer Kerperbau und CharaUer (3rd edition), p. 154. 
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reactions in the body, and claims the cerebro-glandular 
apparatus to be the organs of the temperaments. 

As to the two main temperamental divisions, Kretschmer's 
cyclothymic temperament, from his description, would 
correspond to Jimg’s extraverted type, while the schizothymic 
person may easily be recognized as the introvert. 

Kretschmer's studies on the relation between the build of 
man and the disposition to particular psychoses has stimulated 
a number of other investigators to check up on the measure- 
ments. Olivier, Sioli, and Meyer, Jakob and Moser, and more 
recently Henckel, Wsrrsch, von Rohden and Griindler, et al. 
(see bibliography for titles of their researches) have in general 
confirmed Kretschmer's results, but the findings nevertheless, 
do not seem conclusive on methodological grounds, and there 
are just as many wnters who question Kretschmer’s inter- 
pretations (Bumke, Juspers, Michel and Weeber, Wilmanns, 
Mollenhofl. ind especially KoUe). 

No Character to the Inaane. But we should bear m mind 
that, after all, personality typ^ are not exactly the same as 
character types, though there is a tendency to identify the 
two orders of facts in most accounts. It is really here that we 
have an opportunity for revealmg a significant difference 
between the two. It is this • While much may be inferred 
from a patient’s psychosis as to his onginal temperament 
traits, there is httle information to be gamed as to his character, 
except through a method of extensive reconstruction. It is 
precisely for this reason that the insane are considered 
irresponsible In a word, the affective pattern of the normal 
individual has merely been thrown into bolder relief when he 
becomes insane, but his character complex has been so 
twisted that it loses its very essence. There is no character to 
the tnsane. 

Applicatian of H«cedo43enetic Method. Kretschmer has 
been fortunate in gaining a wide hearing and having his con- 
clusions discussed by a number of psychiatrists. One of his 
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followers. HofEmann, undertook to study the hereditary basis 
of character by tracing the striking traits to parents and even 
other ascendants : for it is his contention that there is greater 
danger in ignoring certain components or phases of a personality 
than in complete error. What he beheves to be responsible for 
many a discrepancy between two rehable mvestigators is that 
they do not make allowance for complementary data. Taking 
up a number of actual cases, he shows how various fusion 
t)T)es have derived their components from different 
ascendants. Compensation he thinks of as an hereditary 
function,^ which belief both separates him from the psycho- 
analytic schools and also sets a stumbling block m his way ; 
for compensation is a mechanism which, by hypothesis, 
complicates the original conditions. It accordingly becomes 
exceedingly difficult to discern which human quality is a 
direct inheritance, and whidi is the result of the general 
hereditary function of compensation ; and considenng that 
every individual has for his or her more immediate 
predecessors two parents and four grandparents, the quandary 
becomes even more perplexing. 

Hoffmann, who combines a genetic method with the pro- 
gramme of his master, is thereby able to fit the data obtained 
intheexamination of aSwedish community treenotonlyinto the 
framework of Kretschmer's two mam types, the cyclothymic 
and the schizothymic, but further mto the many subforms 
mentioned before, und also to connect these character forms 
with the physical constitutions which are thought to run 
parallel with them The study seems to be utterly umnfluenced 
by psychoanalysis, and accounts for sexual anomahes, hke 
inversion of normal sex activity, on the principles of 
genetics and endocrinology. The endeavor to trace quahties 

1 H Hofimann ; " Uber Temperameatsvererbung," Gr des Nerv - 
and Seelettlebens, 1923, No 122, p 46 

“ The individual does not seem to compensate as it suits him, but 
just as his germplasm prescnbes " 
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that are sometimes contrasts in the make-up of an individual 
to different hnes in the family tree is certainly not to be dis- 
regarded in spite of the conjectural state in which most of the 
results must rest for the time being, in the absence of more 
accurate knowledge regarding the laws of heredity. 

Cimipoiiente of CSianuster Moording to Kretachiner and Ewald. 
The more recent monograph^ of Ewald likewise is grounded 
in Kretschmer's foundations of character. The four com- 
ponents of character, viz , imisessionability, retentivity, 
intraps3n:hic exploitation, and the readiness with which a 
given experience is worked off through the muscles or glands, 
are combined variously so as to form two general classes of 
" emotionals ’’ and “intellectuals", the first subdivided mto 
active (sthemc) " emotionals " and passive (asthenic) 
“ emotionals ”, and the second into the unimpasSioned active 
intellectuals and ummpassioned phlegmatic natures Each 
of the subdivided classes con»sts of four groups, so that 
m all there are sixteen types, as in Bahnsen’s system of which 
Kretschmer’s and Ewald’s scheme is so reminiscent. 

But since Kretschmer’s work is the inspirational source of 
Ewald's, It behoves us to turn to the former for the systematic 
exposition of the components of character. Kretschmer’s 
approach * is through the temporal development of the expenence 
from its entry until its exit. What determmes the course or 
fate of this expenence ? First of all it is the impresstonabiltty 
of the mdividual ; his retenttmty preserves the experience, not 
only by preventmg its issumg forth mto action, but by retain- 
ing it as an active factor in mental hfe. The degree to which 
this IS carried on will depend on the intrapsychic activity whose 
function is that of moulding and elaborating new affective, 
ideational and vohtional forms out of the original impression. 

» G. Ewald "Temperament und Charakter," Monog aus i 
gesanUgebiete der Neurol und PsychuU., 1924, No 41 

• E Kretschmer " Der sensitive Beziehungswahn," in Monog. aus 
d Gesamtgebut der Neurol u Psyektaf.No 16 11918). 
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But the process must come to an end aiter its various vicissi- 
tudes, of rising and sinking, assimilating and being assimilated, 
until it finds its egress either intra-ps3ichically through a free 
all-around association in the reservoir of ideas, or else centri- 
fugally in vocal, afiective or will reactions {Abreactimty seems 
to be the nearest equivalent to the German term Ableiiungs- 
fakighkeU, but it riiould not be confused with the ps)rcho- 
anal3rtic “ abreaction ", or catharsis). 

We see then that Kretschmer casts aside static views of 
character for the dynamic. The experience is not the atomized 
laboratory experience but the complex experience of everyday 
life ; and the adoption of Lipps* expression '* ps}Kdiic force " 
leads him to re-introduce the terfns " sthenic " and 
•' asthenic ” long known in character treatises. Even these, 
hoAvever, receive a dynamic twist and a more definite connota- 
tion in this presentation. The sthenic or forceful quality of 
character is determined (a) by the affective level, the intensity 
with which something can be experienced ; and -therefore 
connects with the impressionabihty phase of character, ( 6 ) by 
the affective duration, which brings in (c) the factors of 
retentivity, and (d) affective disdiaigeability, A compulsion 
neurotic may be sthenic as leganls (a) and (b), but lamentably 
deficient as to (d) and consequently is to be set down as 
asthenic in comparison with the chronic grumbler. The 
driving force of ethical conduct is attributed to the sthenic 
elements of the constitution, while the delicacy of ethical 
feelings is ascribed to the asthenic components, so that 
Nietzsche’s derivation of altruistic ethics from the 
asthenic instincts in man is given support by Kretschmer's 
conclusions. 

live tjrpee ol Payohtvethic Bee ct h a i i . The psychopathic 
character, which the author defines as one likely to call 
forth abnormal disturbances, in response to experiences, 
more readily than the average character, is subject to five types 
of reactions: (a) primitive, (ft) avoidances, (c) expansive 
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reactions and developments, (d) senative reactions and 
developments, and (e) purely asthenic reactions. 

The primiHve reaction, which in its t3^cal form occurs in 
childhood as a grasping of a bright object, or as a cry in pain, 
has been called a “ cortical reflex ”, and in the psychopath 
manifests itself in immediate responses, reckless and uncon- 
trolled. It is the reaction of the morally insane, the bom 
criminal, the impetuous, etc. 

Avoidances are those reaction-forms which occur in hysteria, 
and whose characteristic is the derailment of the experience 
into the unconscious where it continues to run its course 
instead of being exploited by the conscious. As in the primitive 
reaction the avoidance is an escape from the elaboration process 
which every experience normally undergoes before being 
discharged into action. Thus the hysteric’s repression or 
relegation leads to a steady conflict, the outcome of which 
manifests itself in primitive reactions of the explosive type. 

The expansive reaction-form belongs to the sthenic character 
and as a rule is a mark of health. With an egocentric leaiung, 
pronounced retentivity and good intrapsychic activity, the 
expansive sthenic type proceeds energetically along the most 
direct lines, resistmg obstacles, but avoiding them when they 
are not to be removed The expansive psychopath, however, 
is handicapped by having an asthenic drawback in his sthenic 
make-up, whether it be supersensitivity or irritability or 
something else of this sort. Paranoia would be the aggravated 
state of this reaction-form. 

The sensitive type of reaction, on the other hand, points to 
a defect on the side of the disdiargeability of the experience 
Compulsion ideas are the result of the stalling of this process. 
Anxiety and scrupulosity are the attending states. When 
the condition has reached a clunax, inversion takes place, that 
is to say, the primary experience is mwardly directed and 
assimilated into a group of ideas which had been over- 
elaborated into a secondary thought mechanism that is only 
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assodatively related to the primary experience but has not 
been developed out of it. This secondary accretion is like a 
foreign body whidi receives undue attention at the expense 
of the primary experience. A repressed love experience, leading 
to conflicts and self-accusation of sin and sensuality, was 
symbolically inverted into a compulsion phantasy of a snake 
(symbol of seduction) choking the patient. This secondary 
thought mechanism or foreign body came into being after 
a conversation with a friend who spoke of the temptation of 
the serpent in Genesis as signifying seduction. The normal 
mtrapsychic activity, after the love expenence, was repressed ; 
and the inversion into the unconscious, with the consequent 
compulsion phantasy bordering on hallucination, was the 
only outlet. 

Finally there is the asthenic reaction, which is a simple 
depression without even the energy of the sensitive compulsion 
neurotic, whose impressionabihty and retentivity at least 
are not wanting. The asthemc psychopath is sad and weary 
without bemg able to gather sufficient force to worry. Thus 
Kretschmer presents his five types of psychopathic reaction- 
forms and four mam groups of character types, the hysteric 
not being included as a character t)^. 

Ewald’s Fonnular EUbontion —We can now turn back to 
see how Kretschmer’s character scheme fared at the hands of 
Ewald. The most important feature of Ewald’s method,^ apart 
from its painstakmg elaboration of the combmations further 
illustrated with case histones, is that a formula is attached to 
each of the sixteen types which are subsequently considered 
according as they are endowed with a greater or less drive, 
and also as they belong to a higher or a lower level. In reality 
then we have sixty-four possible sub-tyjies. 

The formula for the ideal character is : — 


G Ewald Loc cit. 
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where E stands for impressionability, the upper R for 
retentivity of sentiment experiences ; the tower R represents 
the retentivity of instinctive (Tr.) experiences; LA. refers 
to intrapsi^c exploitation [Verarbeitung) of the experiences 
and control and L the reactivity factor or working off of the 
experiences 

Thus every case may be expressed by a formula which 
immediately shows the weakness or strength of a given 
character component in the individual under examination. 

To take an instance : In group 8 , consistmg of impressionable 
natures with defective retentivity, intrapsychic activity and 
motor reactivity, there are the following four formulae 
correspondmg to that particular t)rpe : 

With Less Dnve Wtlk Greater Vrxtte 

.ower Level > I.A.„ - L,, r” > ^ A.„ - L,, Lower Uvel 

ligher Level 1 > LA., - L, > I A., - L, Higher Level 

It should be noted that the defect of a certain component is 
not to be measured absolutely but in relation to another 
component. For this reason L„, though manifestly mdicative 
of a greater motor reactivity than the average which is 10, 
is incommensurate with the amount of impressionability 
E„, with the result that the individual’s experiences are not 
sufficiently exploited psychically or expressed in action. 

Such persons give vent to their feehngs at most in passive 
weeping. They are receptive, yieldmg characters, too often 
taken advantage of and used as tools until, in their weakness 
of will, they completely collapse and find themselves in a 
sanatorium. 

The differences between the radices of the vanous com- 
ponents are significant, masmuch as a divergence greater than 
10 indicates an abnormahty in the mdividual, while, on the 
other hand, all the indices may be reduced to a certain extent. 
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i.e.. below the average, without the person coming into this 
class. That a component with a too low or, again, a too high 
index is undesirable may be seen from the formula typifying 
a contentious school teacher with ideas of reference, who took 
the most insignificant incident as a personal slight and spent 
precious hours in forming plans to punish the culprit, who 
usually was never discovered. 

Formula for the paranotd type 

=&:>>■*■« -I” 

What was especially at fault here appears to be the 
excessively high retentivity of experiences afiecting .the ego 
complex in the instinctive sphere which, as will be seen, is 
also highly charged. The working off of the experiences 
retained (i.e., the irritation which keeps accumulating from 
day to day) is also expressed by means of a high index. 

Physiologically, the relation among the different com- 
ponents is to be sought in the relative predominance of the 
cortex over the brain stem or vice versa. Since, argues Ewald, 
the affective-volitional and instinctive components have their 
seat in the brain stem and the retentive and intrapsychic 
functions are associated with the cortex, then the dislocation 
of the ratio between cortex and brain stem would signify a 
redistribution of component indices In certain post-psychotic 
cases, Ewald thinks the balance of power is moved in favor 
of the brain stem, accordingly resulting in a heightened 
sensitivity and lowered mental control. 

DBSCaiVTlVK n. INTEBFBETATIVE APPROACH 

Psychiatry has taken over in its camp the controversy 
which had been carried on in the ranks of psychology. On 
the one hand are ranged those who with Klages and his large 
following, or better, the majcwity of the French charactero- 
logists, look to descriptive schemes in solution of the problem ; 
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on the Other hand are arrayed the representatives of the various 
nuances of the Geisiesmssenchafien school, who claim that 
characterology is a phase of the verstehende (interpretative) 
P^chologte, that the mdividual must accordingly be studied 
as a totality. 

A clear presentation of the main objection against the 
descriptive attempts to fathom the depths of character is to 
be had in Kronfeld's recent work on psychotherapy where he 
declares " The very nature of individuahty is to be unique 
(einmahg) and indivisible. Every sketch can only encompass 
such traits as could be subsumed under a general concept, 
in other words, only such traits as one individuality has in 
common with another. This we call typical because of its 
recurrence in a number of individuals. It is clear, however, 
that in such a procedure, we are constantly grasping only one 
part of the individuahty, not the whole. This part we abstract 
because it seems to us the essence of the personahty in 
question, and. at the same time to represent the t3q>ical in 
the sense above. We rely in this matter on our abihty to 
emphasize. And then we substitute the part for the whole 

Furthermore, Kronfeld calls our attention to the fact that 
an apparently simple t)rpe may be psychologically qmte 
complex, and that the abstractions do not correspond with 
reahties, because they include so many different shades, which, 
m spite of a descriptive class name, nevertheless possess their 
own distinctions; whereas if the abstractions are further 
analyzed into so many sub-varieties, they dwindle into mere 
triviahties. 

Instead of trifling with raw schemes, this author advises 
us to exaimne the foundations of character from a biological 
and genetic standpoint, but the plan of the structure which 
Kronfeld proposes is temfying because of its stupendous 
magnitude. With all the kaleidoscopic show of possibilities 

* A. Kronfeld Psychotkerapte, Charaklerlehre, Psychoanalyse 
Psychagogth, 1924 (Ist ed ), p 12 
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in human behavior, it dawns upon us that we must make 
concessions to the descnptive view, if we are to collate the 
facts into some sjrstem. 

IS GEABACTEBOLOGT THE SAME AS PSTCHOLOOT OF 
TYPES? 

Although enthusiastically supporting a leader at whom 
Kronfeld cavils more than once, Pnnzhom,^ evidently a 
reverential disciple of Klages, nevertheless reaches almost 
the same conclusions, and brmgs out the further difference 
between characterology and the psychology of types. Types, 
he holds, may be set up m innumerable ways, all according to 
the purpose of the codifier, his particular point of view. In 
the structure of character, however, the variations allow of 
so much latitude that scarcely a pair of correlations may be 
thought of which cannot be found in one and the same 
individual Man is not like iron or cotton battmg, always in 
one state, but fluctuates from one pole to the other. Only 
the dominants of a quahty complex can be kept in sight, so 
that for practical purposes, an individual may be labelled 
according as the one swing is preponderant or the other. But 
types must be handled, if we are to deal with cbaracterological 
problems, statistically. The t3q)es must be recogmzed first, 
then recorded and ranged in some order or classification. 

When we study, however, an mdividual qtui individual, it 
is different. Then it must be reahzed that our task becomes 
infimtely complicated, for we are deahng with a complete 
indivisible concrete totality. 

It IS only natural that psychiatrists should have sensed 
these distinctions better than theoretical psychologists, since 
in their expenence, what is ordmanly taken as average, or 
simple, presents contradictions and conflicts that baffle their 
understanding. And yet for all the strictures of Kronfeld and 

> H. Pnnzhom : *' Psychiatnscbe Wege zur Charakterologie,*' 

Afckw f. Psyeh%ai. u. Nervenk’ten, 1925, vol. Ixxvi. 
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the admonitions of Piindom, it is curious to note that both 
in orthodox psychiatry and psychoanalysis, recognized leaders 
have set up very simple t)rpes which are constantly referred 
to (Kretschmer, Gross, Jung), although the most recent 
tendency is to belittle this method. 

Interpretative psychology with its best devices, its appeal 
to EinfUMung and phenomenological intuition (derived from 
Husserl's philosophy) cannot help us without a concrete key 
to the significant qualities of man, and their mechanisms. 
Klages' tables of quahties is at fault because it is staitc. It 
does not take into consideration tratis tn operatton, their 
ongm and transformation. On the other hand, the Freudian 
system, which is undoubtedly dynamic, is not sufficiently 
solid, makes too many moves that are not wholly accounted 
for. The ideal approach is to harmomze the static and the 
dynamic, that is to say, to begm with tendencies that are least 
disputed and study the mechanisms by which these tendencies 
change m accordance with the circumstances both external 
(stimuli) and mtemal (govenimg pnnciples). 

SUMMING UP 

We must now pause to see whether psychiatry is justified 
in claimmg a hold on the subject which heretofore was con- 
sidered the property of psychology and ethics. That its 
efdree is legitimate has already been conceded on general 
pnnciples But has it contributed significantly to the problem 
of character ? 

In answer, one might surest that the chief contnbution 
has consisted in transfemng the study of character from the 
confines of the academy to the vast expanse of hfe with its 
myriads of complexities and varieties. Clinical observations 
always yielded invaluable data which formerly were dis- 
regarded by psychologists as falling beyond their scope. 
Latterly the alliance recognized the value of reciprocity with 
the result that, as we have seen, the problem of types has 
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become central in the various phases of psychiatry, etiological, 
diagnostic, and therapeutic, while the application of the 
facts in abnormal ps3n:hology to the mere forms set up in 
theoretical ps3rchology has served to substantialize them at 
least with sound hypothesis and to point the way to further 
investigation. 

A Bepatol Sign in Conaolidation. What above all is cause 
for rejoicing is the common nucleus to be found in so many 
u/ritings which approach the subject from diverse angles. Intima- 
tions of many of our present day conceptions have been fore- 
shadowed in numerous works, but it is the harmonizing of 
these hints with recent findings and the agreement of the more 
outstanding psychiatrists amongst themselves which make 
us feel that we are " warm " in our unceasing search. Different 
inquirers may employ different names and terms, but on 
analysis it will be discovered that the burden of their con- 
tention converges in the same direction; and every new 
convergence serves to consolidate the structure erected by 
workers who at first, as in early bibhcal times, did not under- 
stand each other’s language. The disagreement is often only 
on the surface. 

Qnantifloation of Data. Another hopeful sign is the applica- 
tion of quantitative methods to test the theories. Kretschmer’s 
views, for instance, regardmg the relation between physique 
and character or psychopathic disposition would lack the 
weight attached to them at present were they to be grounded 
in pure generalizations ; and if Ewald's formulae of the different 
components of character could actually be worked out on a 
standardized plan, we should by that much come nearer 
the possession of a true picture of the mechaiusm of personahty 
or diaracter in the broad sense. 

It IS only by collating the whole array of findings in the 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic spheres that we can expect 
to derive common denominators out of the seemingly confused 
mass of theory. What if the compensation concept m psycho- 
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analysis is of a ^htly different tint from that in Anton’s 
view? What if there is a slant on introversion which 
Wernicke’s sejunction does not cover ? The essentials are 
of a kind. Usually the more recent term, as is quite natural, 
contains an amplification or at least a lead toward a broader 
system. How well, after all, the “ secondary function ’’ in 
Gross comports with the " secondary function ” in Heymans 
and Wiersma ; how suitably Gross's neurological theory makes 
provision for such personality types as schizothymic, sejunctive 
and introverted ! 

Definite MMhaniam IndispennUe. What, however, must 
constantly be kept in mmd is that a classification without 
reference to a definite mechanism, no matter how tentatively 
explained, will always remam sterile. We may classify 
people into those who prefer carrots and those who are fond 
of turnips, and for all we know these tastes may mutually 
exclude each other and thus furnish us with another vein 
of inqmry, but smce we are still far off from the time when 
tastes will be sctenttJicaUy accounted for, our dichotomy 
remains a mere curio. 

On the other hand, idle speculations, though industriously 
and laboriously conceived, are not to be mistaken for exposi- 
tions of neurological theones. We must remember that the 
nervous system in its operation as a whole is such a terra 
tncogmta that thousands of h5q)otheses are possible as to its 
working. We should demand first of all, then, of every new 
exponent that he make himself familiar with the generally 
accepted, orthodox, or conservative body of facts before 
plunging ahead afresh, and secondly that the theory advanced 
be not only possible but at least plausible, which requires as 
a minimum condition that it does not come into conflict with 
more or less established evidoice. 

What we Must Avoid. The danger of individualistic or 
autistic theorizmg in a realm which is not amenable to experi- 
mental control IS too great for us to pay attention to the 
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innumerable attempts made, in many cases by means of 
diagrams, to secure our support of a view which is too loose 
to be subjected to a rigorous examination, just as a melodrama 
IS too often laden with strange coincidences to even permit of 
realistic questioning. 

The most profitable results will originate from the 
deliberately restricted lines of investigation initiated, however, 
in pursuance of a significant objective and only after the whole 
field serving as a locus for the study of character has been 
comprehensively surveyed. The mastery of the broader issues 
in all their ramifications may not be found m the mvestigator 
who would be waitmg to follow up an isolated problem in all 
Its intncate and irksome aspects. In that case it would be 
proper for the man of knowledge to direct the course of action 
m others with a prochvity for detailed research. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC APPROACH 
OfOband it might seem that psychoanalysis and psychiatiy 
could go hand in hand m their approach at least, even if their 
results should turn out to be divergent, but in reality the 
presuppositions and standpoints are different from the very 
start. The psychoanalytic camp is inclined to stress the cause 
of the disturbance as a determinant of the disorder; the 
orthodox psychiatrist, though in the past seeking the entire 
cause of the evil m a speaal incident or series of incidents, 
has at last come to recognize that the same stimuli would 
react differently on different individuals. Now, if there are 
different types of diatheses in organic as well as in mental 
diseases of a functional nature, it stands to reason that each 
diathesis is correlated with a certain personality t5rpe. 

Cbaraeter and Anal-Eroticum. Since 1908, when Freud 
published his paper, Charakter und Aruderohk, a number of 
his disciples have attempted to show that certain traits of 
character are connected with the sex impulse and the 
excretory functions. Freud started out by relating three traits 
to anal-eroticism, to wit orderhness, parsimony and stubborn- 
ness, but withm a few years of the pubhcation of his original 
article the hst had been increased to a score or more. The 
whole problem of motivation which Freud has raised may, 
of course, be considered as a vast contnbution to the study 
of character,^ treating it from a hitherto unknown angle, 

‘ The extent to which psychoanalysts are prone to employ a definite 
term in a colourless way can be inferred from the mere title of Van der 
Hoop's account of the psychology of Freud and J ung . for, though the 
book IS called Character and the Unconscious, there is hardly a direct 
reference to the first term of the title in the whole presentation. 
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bttt it is evident that I must confine myself to the more specific 
references v^ch seem to centre about this peculiarity, so 
much made of by psychoanalysts. 

How Freud has come upon his peculiar theory, he does 
not tell us. He merely assures us that " no theoretical antici- 
pations . . . played any part in its production ". In later 
life, the original infantile interest in the excretory act is 
supposed to be supplemented by the love of money (parsimony) . 
To be sure, Freud is not in a hurry to complete the circle with 
the three aforementioned traits. He leaves the door open 
for more traits to be linked with the sexual zones ; and his 
disciples were not slow to accept the hint. 

Toward the end of the original paper which was reprinted 
in the second series of his Schnftm zur Neurosailekre} Freud 
finds himself under the obligation to add that " One must 
take into account moreover whether other character com- 
plexes might not indicate a connection with the excitement 
of definite erogenous zones. Thus far I am acquainted only 
with the inordinate ‘ burning ’ ambition of former enuretic 
persons. At any rate it is possible to give a formula for the 
formation of the ultimate character out of the constituent 
impulses. The permanent character traits are either unchanged 
contmuations of the origmal impulses and their sublimations 
or else reaction formations * to offset them ". 

fkand’i Original Schema Supplemented. No sooner had 
the master given the signal than his disciples picked up the 
clue and began to find varieties and sub-varieties of the 
origmal triad. Bluher * introduces a new division, separating 
the interest in the act from the interest in the region, and he 

' An English translation of this essay appears in hu Collected Papers, 
vol 11 , 1924 

* A reaction fonnation in the Freudian sense is the building np of 
a trait which keeps in restraint and hides another trait The repressed 
trait is frequently the contrast of the reaction formation 

* H BKiher . *' Studien iiber den perversen Charakter," ZeniralUatt 
fAr Psychoanalyse, 1914, vol iv. 
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believes that perverseness of character can be traced to this 
double infantile habitus. Jones, Sadger, Brill, Fedem, von 
Hattingberg, Glover, Abraham, Ferenczi and Andreas- 
Salom^ all do their bit toward amplifying, elucidating and 
expatiating on the basic thesis of the pontifE psychoanalysis. 
The upshot of this whole speculation, as reported by Jones in 
the last paragra]^ of his chapter already referred to, shows 
us at once that the diagnosis in this particular case is not far 
from the horoscope readings of astrologers, at least in respect 
of form. " It will be seen," concludes Jones, " that the 
total result is an extremely varied one, owmg to the com- 
plexity of the interrelations of the different anal-erotic 
components with one another and with other constituents of 
the whole character. Some of the most valuable qualities 
are derived from this complex, as well as some of the most 
disadvantageous. To the former may be reckoned especially 
the individualism, the determination and persistence, the 
love of order and power of organization, the competency, 
reliability and thoroughness, the generosity, the bent toward 
art and good taste, the capaaty for imusual tenderness, and 
the general abihty to deal with concrete objects of the material 
world. To the latter belong the mcapacity for happiness, 
the initabihty and bad temper, the hypochondria, the 
miserhness, meanness and pettiness, the slow-mindedness 
and proneness to bore, the bent for dictatmg and t3nrannizing, 
and the obstinacy, which with the other qualities, may make 
the person exceedingly unfitted for social relations." ^ 
Certainly a writer on character is not under obligation 
to review the numerous Freudian mechanisms, the fixations, 
regressions, projections, transferences, condensations, con- 
versions, displacements, repressions, incest and castration 
complexes, etc., in order to do justice to the Freudians who 
claim that character m its totahty can be understood only 
with reference to all these mechanisms. Besides, the books on 
* E. Jones : Pap*rs on Psyeko- Analysts, 1919 , p. 688 
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pss^choanalsrsis are legion ; and it is not too much to expect 
that the average reader has by this time acquired a smattering 
of the fundamentals of Freud’s doctrine, including the more 
important terms used by its adherents. 

Nor would it be profitable to review the literature on the 
subject of anal-eroticism, especially as Jones has covered 
most of the ground in his paper, Atud-Erotic Character Traits ^ 
We should, however, dwell at greater length on the views of 
two of Freud’s former disaples and now leaders of separate 
schools, viz , Jung and Adler, both of whom have been 
deahng espeaally with character tjrpes. 

JUNO’S F87CH0L00ICAL TYPES 

Jung’s well-known classification of psychological types mto 
introverted and extraverted mdividuals has received con- 
siderable recognition not only in educated lay circles, par- 
ticularly journalistic and hterary quarters, but even among 
psychologists But that is as far as the latter will go with him. 
The breaking up of the ongmal dichotomy into eight sub- 
divisions does not lend itself to ready acceptance, and, further- 
more, the compensatory prmaple which he introduces to 
explain the vast majority of cases that elude the ordinary 
classification, while plausible m theory is scarcely appUcable , 
for, granted that there is a primarily conscious introverted 
type with a complementary unconscious trend of extraversion, 
and conversely a conscious extraverted type with an 
unconscious trend of introversion, our utmost mgenuity will 
be taxed in discovering the criteria m the first place, and 
secondly in reachmg an agreement as to which fit whom 
Illustrating with instances from Uterature and history, on 
which the Neo-Platonist of psychoanalysis draws so energetic- 
ally, is not a wholly satisfactory method ; for, as in the case 
of the illustrations to be found in the various books on 
‘ Jones papers on Psyeho-Anatysis (2nd ed ), chap h. 
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character anal3rsis, they are ex post facto constructions, and 
out of mnumerahle possihihties one is apt to select just those 
which best suit the particular theory advanced. 

Interplay tH Consdons and Unconaeiona. The reciprocal 
interplay between the conscious and unconscious elements 
in one's personality is, in my opinion, the most interesting 
feature of the doctnne. In other respects, especially in the 
use it makes of thought, sensation, feeling and intuition as 
bases of the sub-divisions, it resembles the classifications of 
the French school. 

But let us see how Jung develops his system of types.* 
First of all, he recognizes that there are two different sorts 
of attitudes in people, (a) the " extraverted ”, which means 
that the libido (1 e. the psychic content and intensity) in such 
a person is directed outward, and (6) the “ introverted ” 
where the libido is turned mwardly. 

Attitude of the Extravert. The extravert ” tries to do or 
to make just what his nuheu momentanly needs and expects 
from him, and abstains from every innovation that is not 
entirely obvious, or that m any way exceeds the expectation 
of those around him ”. But on that account, he often neglects 
the subjective needs until they make themselves felt in neurotic 
symptoms, and hystena is most frequently associated with 
the extravert *n extremis, manifestmg itself in various physical 
disorders. Coming to meet the emergency which so far takes 
place in the realm of the conscious, is the compensatory 
reaction from the unconscious, which in the case of the 
extravert, is of an introverted nature, and a senes of phantasy 
sjnnptoms resulting from the introversion of psychic energy 
now supervene. 

Characteristic of the Introvert. The introvert, on the other 
hand, is mchned to disregard objects and the opinions of other 
persons, almost distrusting them. He is safely intrenched 
in his own feehng of security. In childhood he is shy, inhibited, 

1 C G Jung Psychological Types {Evig translation), 1923. 
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takes a long time to become oriented, and develops later in 
life than does the extravert. The subjective in such persons 
is all-powerful, and they are willing to oppose the world if 
they happen to cherish a preconceived notion. 

As in the case of the extravert, a compensatory reaction 
sets in from the domain of the unconscious to offset this 
exaggeration of the superiority illusion. The consciously 
under-valued object assumes tremendous proportions in the 
unconscious and causes the introvert to shrink in dread. 
Wishing to overpower the object, he spends his energy m 
adopting protective measures to no avail. When the conflict 
reaches the saturation point, the mtrovert succumbs to the 
form of neurosis called psychasthema. 

It should be noticed that the majonty of people go to make 
up a third class, viz , the less differentiated normal man, 
the source of whose motivation can scarcely be determined 
offhand, as his introversion or extraversion is not sufficiently 
accentuated. 

Varieties ol Main Machaniiims. So much for the main 
divisions or rather, as Jung is anxious to explain (thus 
rectifying a former mis-statement of his) mechanisms. We 
must now remember that the mind consists of a number of 
psychic functions According to Jung, they are sensation, 
thinking, feeling and intuition. The first three functions require 
no explanation. The fourth is “ apperception by an unconsaous 
method or the perception of an tmconscious content ". ^ It 
would be ideal if all the four functions were equally developed, 
but in actual life one function usually stands out at the 
expense of the others. Those of the sensation type content 
themselves with perceiving concrete reahty. Reflection or 
feeling is wanting. Those who " cannot adapt themselves to 
a situation which they cannot comprehend intellectually” 
belong to the thinking types. Then there are individuals who 

» C G. Jung " Fsycliological Types," m Problems of PersoniUtty 
<1925), p 297 
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simply ask themselves whether something engaging their 
attention is pleasant or unpleasant (feehng type). Finally 
the " intuitives ” are those who “ give themselves up wholly 
to the lure of possibihties and abandon every situation where 
no further possibilities are scented 

We can readily see that a minimum of eight types is 
obtainable, v^hen each of these four functions is coupled with 
one or the other of the general attitudes. In the condensed 
paper, bearing the same title as his chief work, Jung intimates 
that the classes may be increased at will, since each of the 
types represented by the four functions can be split up into 
three sub-groups, as, with regard to the thmking type, (a) the 
intuitive speculative form, (6) the logical, mathematical 
form, (c) the empirical form . and so on for the other three 
chief function-types. 

The distinction between the introvert and the extravert 
has struck many psychologists as valuable enough to adopt, 
especially as Jung has thrown some light on the modus 
operandi of these two general attitudes The illustrations 
from his nch psychiatric expenence are well chosen, but the 
question is to what extent the sharply drawn classes can be 
applied Had Jung made himself famihar with the attempts 
of Ribot, Ldvy, Paulhan, Malapert and Ribdry, he would 
have noticed that they have reason just as much on their 
side ; and when he pronounces his own classification as the 
most practical, one would like to be able to substantiate this 
confidence by the proof of apphcation. After all it is the power 
to convince others that furnishes the best recommendation 
for a theory, and that can be achieved only by the possibihty 
of scientific application 

An American Variant. Hmkle, the Amencan follower of 
Jung, while claiming to have reached independently the same 
classificatory conclusions as the Swiss psychoanalyst, neverthe- 
less arranges her introverts and extraverts into the subjective 
and objective types, the distmction between which m 
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behavior and character traits, “ is so great as often to be 
more apparent than the distinction between extravert and 
introvert.” ^ The subjective type differs from the objective 
in the degree of emotionahty and also by partaking of the 
quality of bisexuality. Individuals of this type are more 
complex, more difficult to understand than the others. The 
objective type, both introverted and extraverted, steers 
clear of complexities and subtleties. The objective extravert 
IS unimpressionable, not sensitive ; the objective introvert 
IS slow, takes no account of human relations and therefore 
lacks judgment. 

In all, Hinkle finds six types, adding the simple extraverted 
and simple introverted to the above four. She does not agree 
with Jung m putting all the stress on the distinction between 
" extravert ” and ” introvert ” ; and in opposition to him, she 
afi&rms that she discovered " a definite group of extraverts 
who were as tender-minded as the classical introvert, and 
contranwise, many introverted philosophers and scientists 
who were as tough-minded as the typical extravert ”. 

Sometimes I get the notion that writers on types will 
incline to make distinctions accordmg to their hkes and 
dislikes. Jimg seems to favor the introvert ; Hinkle, who 
matches Theodore Roosevelt with Woodrow Wilson, the 
English agamst the Germans, and Darwin against Kant, seems 
to have a warm spot for the extravert, with the result that die 
re-casts the Jungian material into a slightly different mould. 

Eztraveraion and Diaaodation. McDougall, who in his 
systematic text-book of abnormal psychology, adopts the 
ongmal simple classification of Jung mto two types and 
favors Hinkle’s sub-classes as against Jung's, nevertheless 
regards Darwin as a typical introvert, and throws his lot in 
with the introverts. His theory accounting for the type 
differences is of greater importance than the attempts at 
subclassification Basing his conclusions on the fact that the 
> B Hinkle: The Re-Creahng of tht Indmdual, 1923, -p 171 
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extravert is more affected by drugs and stimulants, especially 
alcohol, and that he is far more susceptible to hj^nosis, he 
assoaates extraversion with a constitutional disposition to 
dissociation, due in all probability to the activity of the 
hormones, in a manner which is not the same as m the case 
of the introvert.^ 

The empirical findings of McDougall as regards the effect of 
alcohol and suggestion on the extravert are, I believe, borne 
out in everyday observation, but his conclusion thereon would 
seem to mihtate against the general tendency to connect the 
introvert with dissociated states (schizoid, schizothymia, 
paranoia) and the extravert with periodic dispositions (manic- 
depressive states) Certainly m this case we should be com- 
pelled to distinguish between the dissociation of the extravert 
or hystencal individual and the split personalities of the 
extreme introverts out of whom the paranoiacs and 
schizophremcs axe recruited 

ADLEB’S SYSTEM 

Adler’s contribution to the study of character, as developed 
in his chief works, Organ Inferiority and its Psychical Com- 
pensation, The Neurotic Constitution, and I ndivtdual Psychology, 
and most recently m his Understanding Human Nature (1927) 
IS woven around the now famous mfenonty complex and 
its compensatory mechamsm The gist of Adler’s doctrine 
is really contamed m this compact statement • "All manifesta- 
tions of neuroses and psycho-neuroses are to be traced back 
to organ inferiority, to the degree and the nature of the 
central compensation that has not yet become successful 
and to the appearance of compensation disturbances.’’ ^ 

Knowmg, as we do, the tendency of all of Freud’s disciples, 
both present and former, to assign to every person a fair 
share of such manifestations at least m some mild form, we 
may readily see why, accordmg to Adler, all the various 

' Wm McDougall An Outline of Abnormal Psychology, 1926, 
p 442 e 

' A Adler . Individual Psychology (Eng translation), 1924 
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aberrations in man’s conduct, from the serious offences down 
to the mere peculiarities in everyday behavior, would be 
linked with an hereditary, often latent, inferiority of a certain 
organ and its nervous superstructure. Character then, must 
be understood in such terms ; but though Adler’s detailed 
interpretations and diagnoses are highly ingenious, they fail 
to connect the specific conduaons and inferences with the 
doctrine in general. In Adit’s texture we may find threads 
from Nietzche (Will to Power — Superiority Goal) and 
Weininger (Male Attitude in Female Neurotics) in addition 
to the material which contains the warp and woof of psycho- 
anal3^s at large. 

Adler’s Favorite Theme— Inleriority. In one respect, at 
least. Adler differs from Freud m that although he makes 
considerable use of sex s3mibolism, like his erstwhile master, 
he nevertheless considers all sex manifestations requinng 
interpretations as preparatory steps to the lUummation of a 
more fundamental tendency, viz , the craving for completeness, 
securUy, superiortty. This theme runs throughout Adler’s 
larger works and is repeated on nearly every other page. The 
sex details merely enter into the technique of Adler’s broader 
outlook. (Freud’s position has changed latterly in this 
respect too, smce he is now willing to recognize the potency 
of the ego impulses ) 

To be sure, Adler is always having in mind the neurotic, 
but from his description of the nem-otic, we may take it that 
he means everybody without exception I found in one of 
Adler’s books a marginal note which struck me as highly 
significant, even if it is not hkely that the young reader was 
aware of the profoundness of his quip. " 'The neurotic is hke 
the normal individual, only more so," reads this comment. 
If we analsrze this innocent remark, we shall see that it 
implies no more and no less than that every trait of character 
is the s}anptom of a neurotic tendency, but in the typical 
neurotic, the mark is more accentuated. 
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Main Objection to Faychouialytie Schooli. Indeed one of 
our main objections to psychoanafysis of the patented sort ts 
just this, that finding so little rationality in human behavtor, it 
denies that there ts any. The barrier between good and bad, 
the desirable and the undesirable, the reasonable and the 
unreasonable, is thus broken down to start with, and there- 
after we are to rummage among the ddbrts. But such a 
scientific hide-and-seek game has its origin in the imphcit 
belief, at any rate, of the bi-polanty of truth. Whether you 
have a predilection or an aversion for sex subjects you are 
troubled by the same motive. Jones, as we have seen in the 
quotation above, makes anal-erotiasm responsible for a 
number of contrasted traits. Stekel, perhaps the most prohiic 
of all the psychoanalysts, m Imkmg the exaggerated fear of 
the dentist with a speaal sensitiveness in the region of the 
mouth, says about people thus afflicted “either they are 
gourmands or else very abstemious . . . either they love 
kissing or else find kissing mtolerable “ ^ And since a case 
could easily be made out for ather alternative, it is not difficult 
for psychoanalysts to prove that they are right. 

The " Goidiiig Fiction Adler is a typical scion of the 
romantic school. " Both refractoriness and obedience are only 
attitudes which reveal to us the jump from the uncertain 
past into the protecting future as are all other character 
traits." In the course of his various disquisitions he has 
occasion to mention scores of traits, good, bad and indifferent. 
Each one is to him a finger-post to the operation of the ego- 
consciousness under some sort of guiding fiction " Fictions, 
maxims, guiding principles then . . . form part of the mental 
character of all persons, espeaally of neurotically inclined 
children. And reduced to their nucleus, all of these formulae 
are as follows : Act as though you were a complete man, or 
wished to be one.” * Alas 1 to what menial use Kant’s lofty 
‘ W Stekel • Disguises of Lore, p 78 
* A. Adler • The Neurotic Constitutiou, p .315 
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categorical imperative has been put through Adler’s imsappro- 
priation of Vaihinger's Kantian philosophy of " as if The 
woman acts as though she wanted to be a man. The man 
acts as though he wanted to be a supenor male. " The feeling 
of msignificance, of weakness, of anxiety and helplessness, of 
ill-health, of deficiency, of pam, etc., produces in the neurotic 
actions of such a nature that he seems to be compelled to set 
up a defence agamst effeminacy, that is to say, to be obhged 
to act in a manly and forceful manner. . . . The neurotic 
individual draws constantly effective guiding hues for his 
volition, action, and thoughts m the form of traits of character 
m the broad chaotic field of his soul, m order to make his 
security complete. The gmding maxim is always " Act as 
if you were obhged to shift for yourself by means of one of 
these faults, of these deficienaes to gain through it a feelmg 
of supenority.” ^ 

There is no need of examimng here Adler’s inferiority 
doctrine which has been set forth in various forms by earlier 
psychiatnsts, Koch, Anton and Otto Gross particularly, as 
we shall see in the next chapter. There seems to be a modicum 
of truth in the thesis as a whole, whether relating to psychic 
inferionty only or to organic mfenonty, which Adler seems to 
think is at the bottom of the other. Certainly Adler has not 
convinced anybody by citmg the case of Beethoven and one 
or two other composers who have had a hearing defect A 
good many more composers have been afflicted with eye 
trouble (two of the greatest composers, Bach and Handel, 
became totally blind m later life. Schubert was very near- 
sighted, Halevy, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Bizet, Raff, Offenbach, 
Bruch, Rheinberger, Paine, Marschner, Mahler, and Hdrold 
wore glasses, and others may be dted whose defective vision was 
marked, although their hearing was not known to be other than 
normal). According to the theory, they should have become 
ocuhsts, ophthalmologists, or pamters. And may we not be 
* Loc. cit , pp 100-1 
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excused for thinking that the brain speciahst must have been 
bom with a defective brain m order to become interested in 
his field ? 

NonpSeqnitDT in Adler’s Doctrine. What is weakest about 
Adler’s whole treatment is his uncntical acceptance of data 
to fit his hypothesis. Granting him the privilege of selecting 
his own material, we yet frequently fail to see the hnk between 
the facts cited (including the mterpretations) and the all 
too oft repeated conclusion about the superionty goal. 
“ Non Sequtiur " is the necessary reaction of the reflective 
reader. More than once, too, Adler implicates himself in the 
fallacies celebrated by the ancient logicians. To give one 
instance . Adler in many passages, implies that women are 
inferior to men (“ One of the facts which, thanks to my method 
of viewmg the subject, I was able to explain, concerns the less 
well known mferionty common to all girls and women, which 
is due to their feminine r61e m contrast to the masculine ") ‘ yet 
in a later chapter we are told that the disparagement of women 
and the oonvictxon which would deny them equal rights are 
reflections of the neurotic tendency in man to assert himself 
in his dread of the other sex ^ Woman is inferior, yet he who 
thinks her so exhibits an mfenonty complex 

Adler reminds us of a man trymg to mop up a huge platter, 
containing drops of various hqmds, with one wholesome crumb, 
shovmg it about in all possible directions with his httle finger. 
Adler entertains a different opimon of his achievement. 
" Our study has shown," he writes m his conclusion, " that 
man’s character-traits and their pnncipal function m the 
life of the individual are manifested as expedients, in the 
nature of guiding lines for the thmking, feelmg, wilhng, and 
acting of the human psyche, and that they are brought into 
stronger rehef so soon as the individual strives to escape from 
the phase of uncertainty to the fulfilment of his fictitious 

1 Loc cit , p 213 

* Loc at., pp. 386 fi 
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guiding idea. The material for the construction of the 
character-traits is contained in the psychic totality, and con- 
genital differences vanish before the uniform effect of the 
guiding fiction. Goal and direction, the fictitious purpose of 
the traits of character, may be best recognized in the original, 
direct, aggressive hnes. Want and difficulties of hfe lead to 
alterations of diaracter, so that only such constructions find 
favor as stand in harmony with the individual’s ego-idea. 
In this manner are formed the more cautious, the more 
hesitating character-traits which show a deviation from the 
direct hne, but examination of which reveals their dependence 
upon the guiding fiction ”. 

Types should he Diiletentiated. The answer to this is that 
our author has described one character ts^ie only, viz , the 
neurotic ; and even assummg that all mortals are neurotic, 
it behoves us to ascertain the different sub-vaneties and modes 
of apprehending them. For his.S 3 mthetic picture of this 
ubiquitous type we are beholden to Adler, but one feels that 
there are degrees and shades of neuroticism ; and furthermore 
that by companson, there are mart and less normal people 
whose traits interest us as such. 

In this respect Freud has at least tackled the problem and 
has attempted to differentiate between the " character 
trait ” as such and the " neurotic character trait ”, the 
former being marked by the absence of any miscamage of 
repression or of the return of the repressed. In character 
formation, repression does not come into play, or else it easily 
attains its goal, viz., the substitutum of the repressed impulses, 
by means of reaction-formation and sublimation ^ The 
processes of character-formation are therefore less transparent 
and less accessible to analysis than those of neurosis 

Also one feels that certain traits are more significant than 
others, but Adler, in common with all the other psycho- 

* S Freud " The Predisposition to Obsessional Neurosis," 1913, 
Collected Papers, vol ii, p 129 
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analysts, is inclined to make a mountain out of a mole-hill, 
in order to bolster up the general theory ; and exploiting the 
nch mines of symbolism at its command, the army of psydio- 
analysts is able to draw out the most harmless mannerism 
into enormous proportions without the fear of actual disproof ; 
for only facts and theories making use of facts can be dis- 
proved. S}mibols are immune from conviction ]ust as they 
cannot compel conviction in another sense. 

Freudian Afliliatioiui in the United States. White ^ in 
Amenca has approached the problem through the psycho- 
analytic avenue more directly — though m a highly eclectic 
way — claimmg that character is merely the resultant of an 
interplay of unconscious factors in which conflict plays the 
most important part ; the resolution of this conflict then 
becomes the desideratum of man. And to that end White 
places at our disposal all the mechanisms of Freud’s, Jung’s 
and Adler’s schools, interwoven with a number of other 
factors. Van der Hoop’s exposition of the theones of Freud 
and Jung, under the somewhat misleadmg title Character 
and the Unconscious, is based on the same presuppositions as 
those which White has set out with. 

Kempf, both in his Autonomic Functions and the Personality 
and Psychopathology, particularly m the latter work, harps ad 
libitum on the psychoanaljrtic theme, but his own contnbu- 
tion, VIZ , the Imking of the ^tonomic functions with the 
affective side of man and his temperamental make-up, bnngs 
him into position with the seekers of character detemunants 
in physiological and especially chemical processes ; and though 
not primarily concerned with the glands, he suggests a definite 
location for some of the Freudian and Adlerian mechanisms 
(even if he falls short of making actual specific connections). 
Thus he affords a sort of sjmffiesis between the mental 

‘ W A. White • Mechanisms of Character Formation, 1921, also 
" Individuality and Introversion.” The Psychoanalytic Remew, 1B16, 
VOl IV 
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approach of the psydioanal3rsts and the physical approach of 
the endocrinologists. 

A host of Freudian writers may be mentioned as authors 
of observations on this topic. Many of these observations 
display an insight into what is ordinarily called human nature. 
Some of the writers give evidence of penetration in special 
fields, such as Adler and Stekel in their descriptions of various 
sorts of neurotics and Pfister in his accounts of children’s 
pecuhanties, but on the whole, the psychoanalytic attack 
consists of sallies. It does not represent a carefully worked- 
out plan based on sohd foundations, and for this reason it 
may be said that, while the intmtive scintillations are 
appreciated particularly from an artistic viewpoint, the 
scientific groundwork upon which they purport to stand 
cannot provide a foothold for the logically-minded investigator 
who must have his concepts clearly separated before they can 
be related to one another. 

A Mental Hygiene Slant in an Adlerian Perspective. It may 

not be just to catalogue Myerson’s popularly wntten Founda- 
tions of Personality under the psychoanalytic rubnc, since the 
author is far from identifying himself with either the Viennese 
currents or the Swiss eddy of the stream Nevertheless, through 
the sociological style which permeates the book, an 
unmistakable Adlenan coloimg is noticeable, though Adler 
is not anywhere in the volume mentioned by name. Myerson’s 
account is too eclectic to allow of systematic incorporation. 
Its point of view is therapeutic. With adjustment as its 
watchword the presentation is an extension of the mental 
hygiene movement The backbone, however, of the dis- 
cussion IS distinctly a version of the inferiority doctrine, 
lacking the organic substrate, which is fundamental to 
Adler’s system. The character types which Myerson mentions 
such as the " hypokinetic " and “ hyperkinetic ” (designations 
much in use now among eugenicists and mental hygiemsts, 
and signifymg merely less energetic or more energetic than the 
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average) "ambivalent" (a term employed by Bleuler to 
designate those who are drawn in two different directions), 
" explosive ” (used by James m connection with the will), 
" anhedonic ” (a word coined by the French school and 
applied to persons who take no pleasure in an}rthing) and 
others, like the psychiatnc types (cyclothymic, monothymic, 
h3^ochondnac, paranoic), are in reahty not applicable to 
character with reference to particular constituents. Hundreds 
of different t3T)es could thus be drawn up Such an inventory 
would be faulty because of overlapping, particularization, 
duplication and other violations of logical and systematic 
classification But perhaps Myerson is not concerned with 
theories and classifications of character or personahty, but 
is rather interested in assembling useful data for the benefit 
of the la3mian. 

Minor Vaiiationa of the Psychoanalsrtic Theme. In addition 
to the more original and specific interlockings of character and 
psychoanalysis, as attempted by the greater satelhtes of the 
group, we have also a number of general and popular exposi- 
tions in which the so-called new psychology is stressed as a 
key to the understanding of character formation. Burrow’s 
paper ^ on this subject is a collection of odds and ends from 
the Viennese and Zunch schools revolving about the plea for 
psychoanalysis to appreciate the sense of obligation and the 
love of truth which are “ fundamental in the neurotic 
character Here we obtam a medley of Freudian, Jungian 
(" mother complex ” “ uterme sleep ’’) and Adlerian terms all 
running smoothly into one another The neurotic, as painted 
by Adler, differs in conception from that depicted by Burrow, 
whose picture is rather that of an angelic bemg than of a 
selfish and deceitful creature, as may be gathered from 
expressions hke " possesses a nature full of gentleness " and 

* T. Burrow “ Character and the Neuroses,” Psychoanal Rev , 
1924, vol. 1 
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" an abiding love of beauty ”, both phrases referring to the 
traits of the neurotic. 

The article of Forsyth,^ dealing with the growth of character 
in children, as illuminated by the psychoanalytic torch, and 
that of Long * which agam is an appeal to the lay mind to 
heed the teachings of psychoanalysis, come under the same 
rubnc. What may be said about most of this type of literature 
IS that whoever has read a smgle book by an outstanding 
member of one of the three mam schools has read all that the 
particular school has to offer. 


CBmCAL NOTE ON PSYCHOANALYSIS AS A WHOLE 


One senous criticism which apphes especially to the Freudian 
phase of psychoanalysis is the exaggerated importance 
attached to experience in the formation of character. While 
admitting that no individual is entirely immune to the effect 
of emotional stimuli, I should take occasion to point out that 
since different people are affected differently by apparently 
similar stimuli, it would he reasonable to maintain that character 
in reality precedes and determines the nature of the effect, instead 
of being the resultant of the multitude of experiences to which man 
IS subjected 

If character is formed in such an utterly mechanical way, 
there is no reason why we should not attribute this quality 
to a radio apparatus or to a steam engine. 

On the surface, Adler’s type of doctrine would claim to 
escape this criticism, smce his defection from the orthodox 
camp of Freud was due primarily to his hankering after a 

* D Forsyth " The Rudiments of Character,” Psychoanal Rev , 
1921, vol vm 

* C Long •' An Analytic View of the Basis of Character,” 
Psychoanal Rev , 1920, vol vii , later reprinted as a chapter under the 
title ■' Sex as a Basis of Character " in her Psychology of Phantasy. 
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doctrine that would champion the cause of freedom against 
the extreme determinism of his master ; but on strict analysis 
it will be seen that, though the organ inferiority itself is held 
to have an hereditary basis, the compensatory reaction is a 
process developing out of the inferiority complex in relation 
to the environment. 

Indeed toward the end of his Neurottc ConsMutton, Adler 
makes it plain that " the idea of a congenital ongm of 
‘ character ’ is untenable because the real substratum for the 
formation of psychic character and whatever part thereof may 
be congenital, is metamorphosed under the influence of the 
guiding idea until this idea is satisfied The “ subordination 
of the character traits to the gmdmg fiction ” is also stressed 
elsewhere. 

The psychoanalysts have undoubtedly done yeoman’s 
service to the study of character, especially in its countless 
quirks and kinks They have ferreted out from hidden 
recesses curios which help us to realize that there is more m 
heaven and earth than a purely academic psychology ever 
dreamt of, but we notice that each individual worker, after 
making his find, elaborates the ore mto a trinket to his own 
special liking Owing to this particularized and individualistic 
treatment on the part of the psychoanalysts, the wise attitude 
would be to accept the facts gratefully and decline with thanks 
the interpretations which do not follow logically, or at all 
events, are not in accordance with common sense 

The members of the Freudian schools resemble excavators 
who are endowed with a special skill for unearthing valuable 
relics but who make the strangest hazards in explammg the 
history and nature of these rehcs. It is for the framed 
archaeologist and not for the working men to deal with the 
discoveries scientifically The psychoanalyst apparently must 
belong to the intuitive function-type of Jung’s classification ; 
for instead of keeping withm the confines of empincal evidence, 
he chooses to soar into the heights of speculation and is 
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beguiled by the " lure of possibihties Psychoanal}rsis is a 
boon until it over-reaches itself One safe guide in the 
acceptance of psychoanalytic teaching is the matter of agree- 
ment in the various schools. The more agreement with regard 
to a certain principle, the more apt is it to be sound ; the less 
agreement, the more likely is it to be extravagant 



CHAPTER XVII 


COMPENSATION AS A FUNDAMENTAL MECHANISM IN 
PERSONALITY 

There is no concept which has shown such a fundamental 
beanng on all problems connected with personality as com- 
pensatton Only recently has the mechanism of compensation 
been studied empirically, that is to say, from actual observa- 
tions m specific cases , and much of the attention which this 
mechanism has attracted is due to the rise of psychoanalysis. 
In fact, if we were to look for a bridge which connects the two 
related fields, psychoanalysis and orthodox psychiatry, we 
should very likely find it m the compensatory process. 

Another feature of the doctrine of compensation is that it 
is employed, although m different apphcations, by all the 
psychoanalytic schools, by Jung, Stekel and Adler, no less 
than by Freud himself For that reason alone the doctnne 
must carry a great deal of weight In the face of so much 
controversy which is nfe among the schools, the principle 
of compensation seems to have established itself as beyond 
question, and furthermore of all the mechanisms stressed by 
the Freudians and their km, that of compensation not only 
falls m best with the accepted findmgs of psychology but lends 
itself most readily to physiological explanation. 

Explains Contfadictoiy Behavior. This mechanism, even if 
we cannot yet put our finger on its modus operandi so as to 
be able to control it, has shed much light on the apparently 
contradictory behavior of most mdividuals. It has proved 
an asset in accountmg for mconsistenaes which might other- 
wise be taken for capricious conduct, if not dehberate 
hypocrisy Even sheer caprice, we understand now, has 
its laws — or, at any rate, its hidden meanmgs , and a con- 
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siderable part of the puzzling antics which neurotics go through 
in life can at least tentatively be credited to compensation. 
The tenderness which seeks to cover up a streak of cruelty ; 
the generous dispensation of sound advice which many miserly 
people are known for; the awkward forwardness of 
embarrassed or shy indiAdduals; the extreme cordiality of 
those who are given to a dcumneering paternalism ; even 
the undue interest which physicists and astronomers take in 
spintualism — these several instances may be regarded as 
manifestations of this subtle mechanism which eludes the 
discernment of even the most sagacious, servmg the supreme 
biological purpose of self-preservation in our highly complex 
form of avilization with its refined struggle for existence. 

But because of its subtlety, the mechanism is also a hability 
in that we never can tell beforehand in what shape it is likely 
to occur. Indeed, we cannot say with certainty that we have 
a case of compensation at any tune. It is thus possible to 
invoke this pnnciple ad captandum and go astray in our 
interpretation, as when psychoanalysts generally profess to 
detect a repressed wish of death in what they consider an 
exaggerated devotion between parent and child or man and 
wife, often expressing itself in a feeling of anxiety for the 
welfare of the loved one. 

PEmciple Needs a Guide. Unfortunately the very concept 
of compensation pomts to a logical contrast, and we have no 
other guide before us than the association of ideas to put us 
on the track of a possible mechanism. Evidently every 
exaggeration is regarded as a ground for suspicion, but who 
is to be the judge in a given case? How can we gauge 
exaggeration m our world of relative estimates ? Must we 
assume that one with an exaggerated avariaousness is 
unconsciously generous and harbors somewhere in his inmost 
mental recesses a repressed generosity? This were charit- 
able of course on our part, but we are not warranted in 
drawing this conclusion when we lack empirical evidence. 
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With this question, we are really opening up a new line of 
inquiry which, however, must be only touched on for the 
present. It is this : if compensation is a reciprocal process, 
then if cruelty is compensated for by an unlooked-for tender- 
ness, and stinginess is covered over by a surprising good- 
naturedness, why can we not reason conversely that overt 
cruelty is a symptom of inner gentleness, perhaps repressed, 
and that extreme niggardliness points to the unseen diamond 
of generosity lying about somewhere in the unconscious ? 
boes the answer lie in the fact that the unconscious, as Freud 
held in his earlier and more con^tent stage, has no room except 
for the animal impulses, and therefore cannot harbor morally 
desirable wishes, or is it to be found in the explanation that 
the organism will not compensate except for its own benefit, 
and therefore since generosity and gentleness are not repre- 
hensible, they do not have to be covered up, but where they 
are so marked as to handicap the individual in hfe, they 
surely would be expected to call forth the compensatory 
tendency ? 

To my mind, it is simply a question of what is primary in 
the make-up of the person, coupled with the further issue of 
what is most useful to the individual in his competition with 
others. One who is by nature cruel or selfish will be more apt 
to compensate in his course of soaal adaptation than he who 
IS considerate or lavish by nature. No reference is here made 
to the occasional deltberaie reversals in consequence of bitter 
expenences. We must remember that compensation is 
avowedly an unconscious or subconsaous mechanism. Thus 
we may envisage compensation as a biological principle ; and 
if psychology is to be ruled by a strict determinism as laid down 
by Freud, we shall at least do well to discover the determining 
factors. The unconscious motives in themselves require some- 
thing to call them forth, and that is biological necessity in 
the broad sense, including social demands too, since the 
individual’s welfare depends on his place in society. 
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EARLT EXPONENTS 

The impression must not be gained that until the advent of 
psychoanalysis, compensation in human afiairs was not 
known. 

The doctrine of compensation has had its exponents long 
before psychoanalysis was ever dreamt of. Emerson’s 
inspiring essay on compensation bears testimony to this fore- 
shadowing. Our poet-philosopher long ago cited the finding 
of phs^siologists to the effect that “ a surplusage given to 
one part is paid out of a reduction from another part of the* 
same creature. If the head and neck are enlarged, the trunk 
and extremities are cut short ". Indeed, he has set up com- 
pensation as a cosmic principle, which procedure rather 
weakened his case, and bares the possibihty of a slight 
confusion in his grasp of the concept. When Emerson 
points out that " every man in his hfe time needs to thank 
his faults ”, e g. ” if he has a defect of temper which unfits 
him to live in society ... he is driven to entertain himself 
alone, and acquire habits of self-help ", we may take it that 
the compensation is simply forced through sheer circum- 
stances, but is not an innate endowment coinadent in origin 
with his defect, as we should mfer from the previous case 
cited 

Still more does he swerve from the first interpretation, 
and herein his mj^tidsm becomes apparent, when he declares 
that " every sweet hath its sour ; every evil its good . For 
every grain of wit there is a gram of folly. For eveiything 
you gam, you lose something, and for everything you have 
missed, you have gained somethmg else ”. If the law holds 
umversally in such an absolute sense, then this is true simply 
because of the tnherent nature of things but not for psychological 
or physiological reasons. 

Emerson does not appear to have been acquainted with 
the work of Azais, whose Des compensations dans les destinies 
humaines, written in the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
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passed through several editions during the author’s hfe-time. 
In this book which was supplemented by Du sort de I’homme 
dans toutes les conditions, where the pnnaple of compensation 
was apphed m explanation of the fate of the outstanding 
histoncal figures of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the author gives himself the pams of proving, by reviewing 
diverse conditions of man, that the balance of human destmies 
IS one of the prmcipal effects of the very cause which produced 
the equihbnum of the universe. Let us not dwell on this 
pious lucubration of an optimist who taught that no one 
has anything to complain of, and wrote a whole volume on it, 
without stumbling on the question whether anyone, because 
of this very balance of pleasure and displeasure, has anything 
to be particularly grateful for. Compensation had become 
for this author a sort of clans universalis, yet nowhere does 
this philosophical pedagogue indicate that he has grasped 
the mechanism of compensation except to intimate that it is 
in the nature of thmgs that every advantage should have its 
disadvantage and vice versa. 

COMPENSATION UNDERSTOOD BT BACON 

More than three hundred years ago, Francis Bacon came 
nearer the psychoanalytic conception of compensation 
in the statement that defects are pnncipally covered under 
three cloaks, viz., (i) caution, (2) pretext, and (3) assurance. 
In this passage the allusion to rationalization in connection 
with compensation is quite patent, but the difference between 
him and the Freud-Adler schools is that whereas they regard 
these processes and mechanisms as wholly unconscious. Bacon 
makes this tendency to conceal and rationalize a studied art, 
and indeed enjoms it upon his readers as a precept to follow 
in order to advance themselves in the world, as if his readers 
had not already practised this precept since childhood, 
whether they were aware of it or not. 
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The cautious man — ^Bacon tells us — does not meddk in 
matters to which he is unequal, while the daring and 
adventurous spirit proclaims his faults by busying himself 
with things of which he has no understanding. Pretext is 
employed, according to Bacon, when “ a man with sagacity 
and prudence paves and prepares himself a way for securing 
a favorable and commodious interpretation of his vices and 
defects; as proceedmg from different principles, or having 
a different tendency than is generally thought For as to 
the concealment of vices the poet said well, that vice often 
skulks on the verge of virtue. Therefore, when we find 
any defect in ourselves, we must endeavor to borrow the 
figure and pretext of the neighboring virtue, for a shelter ; 
thus the pretext of dullness is gravity ; that of indolence 
considerateness, etc. And it is of service to give out some 
probable reason for not exertmg our utmost strength, and 
so make a necessity appear a virtue. Assurance, indeed, 
IS a daring, but a very certam and efiectual remedy, whereby 
a man professes himself absolutely to slight and despise 
those ttungs he could not obtain, hke crafty merchants, who 
usually raise the price of their own commodities and sink 
the price of other men’s. Though there is another kind of 
assurance, more impudent than this, by which a man brazens 
out his own defects, and forces them upon others for 
excellencies ; and the better to secure this end, he will feign 
a distrust of himself in those things wherem he really excels : 
like poets, who, if you except to any particular verse m their 
composition, will presently tell you that single line cost them 
more pains than all the rest ”. 

But even the unconscious phase of compensation, as viewed 
from the angle of Adler’s " individual psychology ” has been 
fuUy recognized by Bacon as his essay on " Deformity ” 
reveals. 

“ Deformed persons are commonly even with nature ; 
for as nature hath done ill by them, so do they by nature ; 
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being for the most part, as the Scripture saith, ‘ void of natural 
affection,’ and so they have their revenge of nature. Certain 
there is a consent between the body and the mind, and 
where nature erreth in the one, die ventureth in the other. 
‘ UU peccat in uno, pendttatur tn aliero.' ”... 

” Whosoever hath an3rthing fixed in his person that doth 
induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in himself, to 
rescue and deliver himself from scorn . therefore all deformed 
persons are extreme bold. First, as in their own defence, 
as being exposed to scorn ; byt in process of time, by a 
general habit. Also it stirreth in them industry, and especially 
of this kind, to watch and observe the weakness of others, 
that they may have somewhat to repay.” 

Kant on Compenaatkm. Nor has the principle of compensa- 
tion escaped the perspicacious mind of the great Koenigs- 
berger. In a little-known work entitled Beobachtungen Uber 
das Ge/ahl des Schdnen und Erhabenm, Kant, in a footnote,^ 
gives us the following bit of racial psychology, which is 
all the more marvellous, coming as it does from one who never 
left his native town. 

” It has otherwise been observed that the Enghsh, though 
a very sensible people, nevertheless are easily mveigled to 
give credence, at least at the beginnmg, to something wonderful 
and preposterous that is boldly announced, of which there are 
many mstances. But a daring mental disposition, prepared 
through various expenences in which many remarkable 
things had yet been proven true, readily breaks through the 
trifling scruples which soon put a damper on the weaker and 
more distrustful mind, thus at tunes, and without any merit 
of its own, guarding it agamst mistakes.” 

Genius as Compensated DegenenuT- The most sensational 
claim made on behalf of compensation was contamed in 
Lombroso’s much disputed theory developed in his 
Man of Genius, for what other than a species of this protean 
‘ I Kant Cesamnulte Werke (Prussian Academy ed ). vol. 11 , p. 250 
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doctrine is the contention that the cultural giant invariably 
exhibits S3nnptoms of an epileptoid form of degeneration ? 
In fact Adler may be said to have drawn on Lombroso’s 
work when he regards degeneracy as due to a failure in 
compensation, and genius as the result of a successful com- 
pensation, while neurosis he considers the outcome of an 
oscillation between two extremes, so that the neurotic is 
always living in a sort of purgatory which prevents him from 
attaming the mark of genius and yet saves him from smkmg 
to the lower depths. 

This bnef historical survey of the principle of compensation 
makes it at once clear that such a doctrme was not necessarily 
bound up with mysticism, but was in keepmg with the demands 
of sound observation. A long list of bnlhant names, both m 
literature and philosophy, could be linked with this significant 
concept Nevertheless there is no densnng that Freud, Jung 
and Adler, though each has apphed the concept to suit his 
own special system, have done much to firmly mtrench the 
principle of compensation m a scientific foundation. Much 
that IS obscure m one’s behavior may be explained by 
this mechanism, promied the facts are sufficiently known and 
the interpreter has no '* axe to grmd ”, and is above all 
blessed with a judicious mind. 

But the psychoanalytic theory of compensation in general 
is not attached to any physiological mechanism ^ We are led 
to believe that one phenomenon is due to some latent fact 
because there seems to be some connection, often only a 
logical connection — as that of contreist — between the two 
points at issue. The theoretical basis of compensation is yet 
to be justified. For this reason Anton’s doctrine of compensa- 
tion may be looked upon as an improvement on the psycho- 
analytic version at least m a limited sphere. 

* Adler’s compensation theory presumes to be physiological, even 
to the extent of throwing much of the weight on the peripheral organs, 
but his thesis is declaratory rather than explanatory 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL THEOBY OF COMPENSATION IN 
NERVOUS DISORDERS 

Anton’s starting-point is the reflection that in the struggle 
between the organism and the oncoming disorder, whether it 
be physical or mental, there are three stages : (a) thp reaction 
of the organism by means of general symptoms, (6) the 
tendency of the organism to locahze the trouble or to delimit 
its intensity, (c) m case the effort is unsuccessful and the 
organism is overcome, the general symptoms break out anew 
with mcreased mtensity. 

Anton’s Explanation. What has happened ? It is inferred 
that two antagonistic forces are at work in situations of this 
kind. The one is a “ restnctmg process ” (EttidUmmungs- 
prozess) and the other a ' ' compensatory tendency ’ ’ . Whenever 
a cerebral function is impaired, there is a redistribution of 
function among the different components of the brain, so 
that there is actually a deviation from the normal operations 
of the cerebrum which now assumes a changed form ^ This 
virtually means that a new brain type has been created. It 
stands to reason that such compensation can take place only 
at the expense of other parts of the bram with a lowering 
of resistance as its consequence. ExcitabUity, fatigue, anxiety, 
and other hke conditions follow in its wake. The re-cast brain, 

* The whole theory as developed by Anton and Gross harmonizes 
well with McDougall's notion of *' vtcanovs usage of freed nervous 
energy " with its accessory hypothesis of a common reservoir of freed 
energy and the further corollary that inhibition comes about through 
the drainage of energy from one point in the nervous system to another. 
The picture of the sluice-gate swinging open and allowing the dammed- 
up energy in the nervous system not only to flow freely through the 
eflerent channels but to overflow even in subsidiary acquired channels 
may well be brought to mind m order to illuminate the Anton-Gross 
theory of restricting and compensatory antagonistic processes in the 
maladjusted nervous system McDougall's view on vicarious usage 
and the integrative working of the nervous system as regards the 
liberation and distribution of nerve energy is set forth in several 
places but pnncipally in his ‘ ' Sources and Direction of Psycho-physical 
Energy,” Amertcan Journal of Insanity, 1913, vol Jxix 
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in order to adapt itself to the new duties, must call on reserve 
energy which it is forced to consume at a rapid rate, and in 
excess of the original appropriation, thus adding to the extent 
of the disorder, and often actually leading to cortical lesion. 
The “ restricting process *' exercises a selective influence on 
the new equilibrium, due to the compensatory tendencies, 
and difierentiates certain specific symptoms. At this stage, 
the general miscellaneous symptoms are not in evidence, at 
least not until a new state of equilibrium is achieved through 
the compensatory process. 

Ckunperuation as Fayehieal Transplaniation. Anton builds 
on a sohd foundation. He cites profusely the work of neuro- 
logists which bears on the facts of compensation. Here are 
passed in review the experimental researches of Hitzig, 
Ewald, Gudden, Luciani, Dohm, RusseU and Sherrington. 
After all it is only one step forward from the neurological m 
surgery to the psychological. We know of the wonders of 
organ transplantation. Why not take it for granted that 
there is such a thmg as psychical transplantatton ? And that 
is indeed what Anton purposes showing, viz., that these 
transplantations take place in the personahty sphere of 
individuals. The cowardice of neurotics, he believes, has its 
root in a defence mechanism* Often neurotics are very 
irritable, but to prevent themselves from blazing up when 
provoked, they lapse into an attitude of apathy and become 
blasd. Hysteria is a sample of overcompensation in the sense 
that the effect of deep grief is forestalled by laughing spells * 

Instead of deahng with Anton alone in this brief exposition, 
it would be better to present a composite sketch of his doctnne 

1 G. Anton • " fiber den Wiedereisatz der Fnnktion bei 

Erlcrankungen des Gebimes,” Monatsschrtftfur Psychtatne und Neitrol , 
1906, vol XIX Gross sbghtly misquotes the title (" Grosshimes " 
instead of " Gehimes "). 

' Wm. McDongall’s theory of laughter may easily be looked upon as 
a piece of supporting evidence in this connection. Cf his OaUitu of 
Psychology, pp. 165 ff 
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of compensation as elaborated by his pupil Gross, since the 
latter provides it with a background and perspective which 
are not discoverable in the article ated, but which may 
have been suggested in the lecture room or through personal 
contact with his teacher. This synthetic view is more closely 
kmt, even if it is not clear as to how much of it is grafted on to 
Anton’s thesis 

SYNTHETIC TBEATHENT BY GROSS 

It is this theme of Anton’s which his pupil Gross elaborates, 
interminghng it with the " sejunction ” note of Wernicke and 
the powerful strain of the psychoanalytic band. 'Through the 
whole structure withal, there penetrates the mohf of the 
primary and secondary functions, which, as we have seen in 
Chapter XIV, constitutes the key to the understanding of 
the mam personality types. 

Relation of Mental Breadth to Depth. 'The difference 
between the primary and the secondary functioning as 
conceived by Gross need not be gone mto again except to 
say by way of a reminder that the latter is associated with a 
narrowed and deepened consciousness, whereas the former 
gives nse to the shallow and broad consciousness. What 
determines the depth or breadth of the mmd? Gross holds that 
the number of materially different thought items which a mind 
can exploit in a given penod of time marks its breadth ; its 
depth IS constituted by the number of associations bearing 
on the same topic which can be exploited by consciousness 
in the same period of time.^ 'The greater the secondary 
function in a person, the deeper and more concentrated the 
mmd, which is in all such cases charactenzed by a con- 
tractive force. 

Individuals with a reduced secondary function exhibit a 
flattened consciousness. 'Their associations are difiuse. They 

1 O Gross : liber psychapdiktsche Mtnderwerttgketleti, p 29 ; also in 
bjs Die Zerebrale Sekundatiwtktuni.loc cit 
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lack the persistence to follow to its consequences a given trend 
of thought. When this condition is inherent from birth, we 
have the " hypomanic ” or " sanguine ” infenonty, which 
Gross prefers to designate as an " infenonty with flattened 
consciousness The incapacity to dehberate and to assign 
proper values to important particulars gives rise to that state 
which Gross calls affective uncnticalness (Krthklosighat). 
Such patients are unable to umfy their thoughts, to subsume 
the details under some plan. Yet on account of the ready 
flow of disparate associations and the quick reaction to their 
immediate environment, they are always at ease and because 
of their being continually imder the sway of the pnmary 
function, they are bothered httle by mhibitions (which involve 
as a rule a harking back to former ideas) and are therefore 
known for their presence of mind and danng. 

Levelling of Ideas a Species of Compensation. Furthermore, 
the inability to cope with complexities of thought, the rapid 
succession of unrelated assoaations, the lack of insight and 
the uninhibited response to external stimuh all make for that 
state which Wermcke called the “ levelling of ideas ". In the 
inferior with flattened consciousness, the tempo of the 
ideationalflowis too undifferentiated to allow for the assignment 
of values to particular ideas The result is an affective “ equi- 
valuation ” of all groups of ideas, which is virtually an under- 
valuation of the more important ones It is out of this class 
that the " moral insane ” are recruited. 

In the disposition of the secondary function which is the 
basis of those with the contracted consciousness, the processes 
take the opposite direction Here it will be remembered, the 
associations all drift into one mam current, perhaps with 
related outlets Disparate spheres of ideas, especially if the 
intensity and the duration of the constricted force exceed the 
normal liimt, donot fit intotbefamilycompactof ideasand form 
a group by themselves, hangmg but loosely together. Thus 
this dissociated constellation produces a state of sejunction 
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which manifests itself in the disharmonic personality type. 
The psychopathic person with contracted consciousness also 
displays the dominant stigma of inferiority, viz., affective 
uncnticalness, but it takes its ongm in different conditions. 
The false evaluation of ideas m this case arises from the fact 
that in spite of the unity and persistence of thought, there is 
no opportumty for compartson with other trends, smce by 
hypothesis, the individual with sejunctive formations (due 
to a highly constricted consaousness, which m its turn is the 
result of an intense and lingenng secondary function) cannot 
dovetail the various materially different associations into his 
main theme, where particular moments are overcharged with 
an affective glow. Instead of the " levelhng of ideas " and 
the relative undervaluation on the part of the infenor 
individual with flattened consaousness, we have " pro- 
foundness ” and overvaluation gomg with the individual of 
excessive constnction 

I must not allow myself to dwell at greater length on Gross’s 
conclusions which are replete with pregnant possibihties, but 
one instance of the apphcation of his far-reaching doctrine 
will be in order. 

Application to Cynidsm. Cynicism is regarded by this 
author as the estabhshment of close associations between the 
attractive and the repulsive, a tendency which finds expression 
(and here Gross follows Freud and Stekel) in the infant’s 
coprophiletic activities. The smutty ]oke is an example of 
the same phenomenon at a higher stage. The person with the 
pnmary function dommant can easily make the transition from 
the attractive to the repulsive, but he who is under the sway of 
the secondary function will find the process pamful ; for the 
erotic associations will release one group of impulses, while 
the repulsive associations will set into play a defensive, and 
therefore an entirely different, group of tendencies, but the 
psychic mechanism of such an individual is, as we have seen, 
not able to effect this rapid adjustment. Hence the tendency 
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toward cynicism is only rarely to be found among those with 
constricted consciousness but frequently with persons of 
flattened consciousness. 

Biological Foundation o! Theory. We may doubt whether 
Gross has really solved the problems which he has brought 
up, but m this respect he at least excels the Freudians ; his 
closely thought out theory rests primarily on a physiological 
basis and is moreover biologically grounded, e.g. when he 
attempts to show that through social conditions, the originally 
abnormal type of woman, helpless and inadequate to supply 
her own needs, has in the course of ages become the universally 
sought wife, and therefore the normal type, and perpetuated 
through natural selection, once social selection (on the part 
of men) has initiated this downward move ^ 

Finally, it may be added that Gross is with Lombroso 
inclined to consider every variation from the normal as a 
sign of incipient degeneracy. This applies also to our two 
extreme types, the inferior with an over-shallow consaousness 
and the inferior with an over-contracted consaousness. The 
former, however, is the rehc of a bygone utility, while the 
latter is in embryo a new utility type, pointing to a new form 
of civihzation. Both are at the mercy of the two opposing 
forces ; natural selection and social cultivation ; and their 
survival will depend on their capaaty to help m the remoulding 
of the new form by contributmg the raw material. 

Compensation not a Cosmic but a Physiological Hechanism. 
It IS a mark of scientific progress that the concept of compensa- 
tion, as we understand it to-day, has a definite locus and 
has been transferred from the immeasurable expanse of 
cosmic vagueness to the plane of physiological and psycho- 
logical observations of the behavior mechanism. The defect 

1 O Gross loc cit.p 117 ft Of course the author does not seem 
to realise that the social conditions, the preference for the psychically 
inferior, may also be regarded as a tnck of natural selection , otherwise 
how explain the umversal craving of the male for the unserviceable 
female in the first place ’ 
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of a system like that of Azals and Emerson is the failure to 
dtfferetdtaie individuals, the deliberate effort to deal with 
cut-and-dried conditions. Contemporary psychology recognizes 
that compensation is a function of the individual’s particular 
make-up and will therefore mamfest itself differently in 
different individuals, though the circumstances be the same. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THROUGH THE PERSPECTIVE OF THE *' STRUKTUR *’ 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Varieties ol the New Movement. In the last decade or so, 
a number of German schools, under the sway of the Geistes- 
mssenschafien (cultural sciences) have been* making steady 
advances toward one another until they consolidated into 
the Struktur movement that is at present rocking German 
thought and carrying away with it the ddbrts of a once iron- 
clad systematic psychology, which, however, is fortunately 
building up anew under more favourable auspices. 

The vanguard of the Strukiur movement does not form 
an even hne ; for on the right there is the tendency to follow 
the lead of philosophy, as developed by Dilthey and Simmel, 
while on the left wing the ranks are cautioned by the expen- 
mental lieutenants of the Gestalt school to tread forcibly 
but circumspectly. The genetic school (Entmcklungs- 
psychologie) of Krueger, and the structuralists proper, form 
the centre of the line. But perhaps it would be better to 
treat the allied schools of the movement as concentric nngs 
with that of the Getstesmssenschaften as the most inclusive 
yet at the same time least distinctly outlined circle. The 
Struktur school constitutes the nucleus of the whole organiza- 
tion, and although we must not confuse the issues of these 
various schools, there is no reason why the several concentric 
groups cannot be treated together on the basis that the 
difference is more in the selection and concentration of the 
subject-matter rather than one of method or fundamental 
presuppositions. While realiring, therefore, that the main 
discussion in this chapter concerns only remotely the more 
restricted Gestalt school, we may gather from intimations, 
320 
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such as Kofika s allusion ^ to some lectures on personality 
by Wertheimer, one of the leaders of the Gestalt psychology, 
that not all its representatives share the circumscribed 
view that we must preempt the problem of perception in 
all its diversified phases before we can venture forth on any 
other task * 

Eamiarks of ” Stroktu ” Psychology. What charactenzes 
the Struktur psychology, which, as is well-known, should not 
be mistaken for structural psychology in contrast with the 
functional kind, may be regarded as the reaction agamst 
the older division of mind into elements, such as sensations, 
images, and feelings It is the conviction of the new 
structuralists that, even assummg that such elements are 
entities and not mere fictions m mental life, then unless 
we have a key to the organization, in the form of a meaning 
(Sitnn) for the relationship between each of the parts and the 
whole, we have made no step forward in our investigation, 


* K Kofika, " Psychical and Physical Structures ” Psyche, 1924, 
vol V, p 84 

• This IS by no means intended to ignore the desultory studies 
undertaken from the Gestalt angle on memory, aphasia, paranoia, 
and the notable work of Kofika and Kohler on learning, but with the 
exception of the paper on paranoia there is little bearing on the 
problems of personality, will, afiection, or temperament Even in the 
section on character and personahty in R M Ogden's Psychology and 
Education (1926) there is nothing to show thht the Gestalt psychology 
has an independent approach to the problem There is nothing said 
under that head which might not have been said in the same words 
by the traditional psychologist This applies to the striking observa- 
tion borrowed from H Schulte (" Versuch eincr Theorie der 
paranoischen Eigenbeziehung und Wahnbildung " Psychol Forschung. 
1924, vol v) that the symptoms of paranoia are often induced by lack 
of participation in soci^ activities The thought itself lends colouring 
to the Gestalt picture and is suggestive, but anyone with a strong 
leaning toward the social interpretation of the individual (Baldwin, 
lor instance) might have given utterance to the belief that in the 
degree in which man " fails to enter into sympathetic contact with 
his fellows, he becomes suspicious , and suspicion leads him to believe 
that others are conspiring against him " 
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just as if we were to try to make out the behaviour of a 
certain oi^ganism by ex amining its organs when dead. 

The principal feature of the Siruktur school, whether it 
approaches the study of perception, after the fashion of the 
Gestalt group, or dwells on the problem of personality, the 
piece de rdsistance of the movement consists in the emphasis 
it lays on the complex as a totality. The parts or elements 
receive their proper attention and evaluation only in the light 
of the whole. For our present purpose, I think, we need not 
consider the important difference between the Gestalt theory 
and the allied Siruktur doctrines, which, according to Koffka, 
consists in the separation of mmd and body in the latter, 
while his own school regards personality as a natural 
phenomenon, not a mental or spintual fact. 

It is highly significant that even Gestalt psychology, 
which is a strictly experimental movement, must make 
room for an artistic and intuitive current in the treatment 
of personahty. And this streak is especially noticeable in 
the wntings of the Struktur psychologists. The psycho- 
graphic methods of William Stem are pushed into the back- 
ground to allow for a hfe cliche as taught by Dilthey and 
Spranger, whose philosophy concerns itself with the pulse of 
life, not with congealed elements. 

In contrast with the various analytic personahty 
investigators, Spranger in his Lebensformen and William 
Stem in his Die menschliche Personlichkeit set out to look 
for a form of stracture which would polarize a personahty, 
setting It of! as a distinct entity. And it is noteworthy that, 
at the nsk of injecting metaphysics or even mysticism into 
psychology, they and others of the school tend to recognize 
the uniqueness attaching to personality in its value aspect. 
.\s Erich Stem, one of the younger representatives of this 
wider school, states it, “ In what a man sees value, especially 
in what he sees the highest value of his hfe, that value, in 
fact, which makes life important to him, that is what we must 
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know, if we are to be capable of understanding his 
personality.” * 

Spokesman (d fbe “Gejateswusenschaltlicbe Psycludogie 

Since Eduard Spranger is at present looked upon as the 
mouthpiece of the Getstesmssenschaftliche Psychology, we 
shall do well to become acquainted with the chief thesis of his 
Lebensformen. In this work, which has seen a fifth edition 
m a few years, the methodological procedure centres about 
the effort to establish fundamental types of individuahty 
which might be recognized in a scheme of values. 

It would not be possible to follow in all its intricate 
by-ways Spranger’s carefully and luadly worked out 
plan; the upshot, at any rate, is that there are pnmarily 
four life-forms : the economic, the theoretical, the artistic 
and the rehgious, with two additional types in view of 
the social nature of man — the social and the political. 
A Robinson Crusoe, argues the author, would have to 
recognize economic values ; he would be bound to reflect 
and to receive aesthetic impressions ; his awe-expenence 
of a world course could hardly be denied him, but, con- 
cludes Spranger, perhaps with slight justification, he could 
neither love nor rule.* The two subsequent forms then are 
grounded in society, which invests the individual with the 
power of love and the love of power? 

The Six Forms of Life. We may consider, then, every 
individual as dominated by one or the other of these formal 
[ideal) types of value so that while a Kant is contemplative 
in all his being, Napoleon is the Machtmensch who lives for 
jiower only. Spranger is so positive in his antithesis between 
the two, ab ortgine, that he unhesitatingly declares ‘‘ Der 
Wtssende ttn hochsten Stme jedoch tsl ntemah der Handclnde ” 

* E Stern, " New Ways of InvestiRating the Fh-obtem of 
Personahty " Psyche. 1923, vol in (New Senes.', p 364 

’ E Spranger, lebensformen, 1925, 5th ed . p 35 

• Loc. cit , p 66 
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(The man of knowledge in the highest sense, nevertheless 
is never the man of action).^ Yet every individual not only 
has his dominant hfe-form, but also the other five forms as 
subordinate functions. The whole gamut is there only in 
a different modulation, determmed by the particular clef. 
Or to take another simple analogy, which Spranger is not 
to be held responsible for, we may regard the different life- 
forms as a senes of costumes taking on different colours 
according to the hght that is thrown on them. The con- 
templative man will not lack the will to power hut it will 
spend itself in theoretical polemic. He might possibly 
e.xpenence the urge to engage m affairs of the hour, but he 
will remain content in the feehng that he could attain power 
m the practical world if he only so desired. Again in religion, 
he will not resemble the man whose dominant interest in 
life IS religion, but he will not totally lack the religious vein, 
which will find its outlet in an amor vntellectualis det 
Aesthetically, the reflective man may be on a lower plane 
than the artist, but even here he will seek the beautiful 
perhaps in the forms of geometry or the uniformity of nature 
Thus every hfe-form creates its own set of relationships 
In matters of pohtics, the intellectual inclines toward 
radicalism or at least hberahsm, while the man of action 
leans more toward conservatism. 

Gxeater Specificity. But Spranger does not rest here 
He speaks of further subdivisions of the life-forms according 
to the factors by which they are determined The theoretical 
man may further be distinguished as an empincist, an 
intellectualist, or, again, as a criticist There are people 
who can encompass only inducbve cases. They have no 
faculty for recognizing principles or laws to embrace the 
cases In opposition to these there are individuals who 
adhere to rigid categories and become nonplussed when they 
cannot fit a given fact into the framework of their life theories 
> Loc cit , p 133 
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and prejudices It is rare to find him who can combme 
the perceptual and the conceptual so as to reach a crUtcal 
conclusion 

Other subdivisions and dichotomies are undertaken, but 
these are all tnte, even when we are reminded that a certain 
type of atheist may be regarded as most religious or that 
systematic sceptiasm is to be thought of as the purest mani- 
festation of the theoretical individual. 

Complex Types. In addition we are introduced to the 
complex forms of life, such as combinations of the economic 
and the theoretical or the aesthetic and the religious, as 
also of such derived types as technology, which usually 
though not invanahly is m the service of the useful , law, 
which is an auxiliary to pohtics, and pedagogy, which is 
grounded in love and subserves the social end. Finally, 
toward the end of the book, Spranger does justice to the 
influence of the milieu in a chapter on historically conditioned 
types. No stone is left unturned in order to bring out the 
complicated ramification among the different types from 
the various angles of value 

Ethical Value Dominated by Chief Life-Form. That 
Spranger should have in his system of types omitted the 
ethical hfe-form strikes one as strange at the outset, but it is not 
long before we are enlightened on this point witli the remark 
that there is no one system of e.thics which could be regarded 
as a distinct life-form or function, as a specific value reference 
Every particular life-form has its own one-sided, ethical ideal. 
The economic man favours utihtananism , the theoretical 
hfe-form corresponds to the ethics of uniformity and principle 
The Greek ideal of harmony with emphasis on the Golden 
Mean is embodied in the artistic or aesthetic character-type. 
Love of one’s fellow-men is the ethical code of the social 
life-form, while the will " to power ” represents the morahty 
of the Machtmensch. Finally, the highest expression of 
ethical value, that which contains its essence, is to be found 
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in the religious conception. This approach aims at nothing 
but bliss or beatitude whidi may be attained in one of two 
ways, either through affirmation of all positive life-values 
(expansive) or in renouncing them (reclusive). Indeed, all 
ethics partakes of both tendencies : the injunctive and the 
prohibitive. 

itanMng ot Valofls in Life-Fomu. If we followed Spranger 
up to this point only, an important objection would naturally 
occur to us on the ground that the author is judgmg in terms 
of interests rather than on the basis of values. Value implies 
linear measurement. But the artistic form of personality 
is certainly on a par with the theoretical or the religious 
type. The forms are not commensurate, and one form is 
just as valuable as any other in the scheme. N ow, what affords 
to value its distinctive mark is the possibihty of appraisal and 
contrast which it carries with it. In this case then the term 
value which is to serve as the touchstone, if not the dowsing 
rod, of personality, may be regarded as a misnomer. The 
question then reduces itself to this : Can we discover unique- 
ness by collating a number of interests and colligating them 
under some predominant bent of mmd ? 

As a matter of fact such was the criticism which appeared 
in my paper on Character and Inhtbition} where the discussion 
of Spranger’s views is based on the original essay. But the 
latter has dealt with this question at length in his expanded 
work, arranging the several life-forms in hierarchical order 
What determines their ranks m this system is their claim 
to objectivity and remoteness from material, temporal, 
or spatial (sensory and imaginal) attachments. With this 
for our criterion, we can easily surmise that the economic 
life-form, although the most urgent, would remain at the 
bottom while the religious tyj)e would top the list. Between 
these extremes may be placed, next to the economic form, 
the aesthetic type which is still moored to a world of sense 

‘ A A. Roback, Problems of Personaltiy, 1925, p. 115. 
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and imagination, and the contemplative or theoretical ideal, 
since science converts the material into conceptions ; but 
it is difficult to assign a higher place to the one or the other ; 
rather are they to be envisaged as the feminine and mascuhne 
poles of the same type of value. On the next plane, where 
the egocentric gives way to the soaal viewpoint, we have 
a similar polarity in the case of the social and the political 
life-forms, which approach the rehgious value-type only as 
tliey are removed from the utilitarian considerations of 
quantity and number, and are bound up with the more 
abstract idea of an esprU de corps (“ Kollekttvmacht ", 
" Soztale Geist"). 

We have now come to the end of the brief exposition of 
Spranger’s penetrating work which is replete with ingenious 
turns. The religious or, at any rate, metaphysical direction 
of the reasoning is readily sensed, but far be it from us to 
condemn his system on that account. Even if it is not always 
that he succeeds with his constatahons, his methodical pro- 
cedure compels our attention, and after we have pondered 
the question of fundamental types, we shall probably be 
impressed with the logic of his position. Without attempting 
the onerous task of pointing out minor inadequacies or 
inconsistencies in a work of such scope and so nch in detail, 
I shall signify my wilhngness to accept Spranger’s categories 
of personality after supplying them with a genetic foundation 
and a dynamic character. 

Inadequacy (d Spianger’s Position. Spranger's deduction 
of his fundamental life-forms rests on the differentiation 
of the mental acts (not in the sense of processes) or perform- 
ances peculiar to man. Whatever we do after a purposive 
fashion falls into one or another of these classes, but this sort 
of deduction lacks the apodeictic attribute because, excepting 
the case of the economic category, there is nothing to show 
the necessary connection between the constitution of man 
and the particular life-form. The method which I should call 
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htstoneal empinctsm is invoked to establish the pnoiacy of the 
proposed system of life-forms, but we may conceive of an 
era in which the values will have an entirely different setting 
and significance. 

Another reason why Spranger’s life-forms are not identifi- 
able with characters is the treatment of the former. 
A life-form, as Spranger sees it, refers rather to what an 
individual is than to what he does or can do. There is a kind 
of fatality about the Lebensfortn, such as is not ascnbable 
to character. It is true that our author evaluates the life- 
form ]ust as we should appraise characters, but does this 
not hold also of our attitude toward different levels and 
varieties of intelligence ’ Do we not say that the bnght 
boy ranks above the stupid and do we not admire talent 
and range abstract above mechamcal intelligence ? The 
question is not whether the person whose dominant interest 
IS economic should be despised, but whether a man, bom 
with such and such dispositions, on curbmg them when 
brought face to face with an environment which calls 
them forth, should not be adjudged superior m that 
respect to one who has not given evidence of the same 
behaviour 

Supplying a Bio-Oenetic Foundation for the Prime Life- 
Forms. There is, nevertheless, something glowingly familiar 
about the forms which Spranger has so minutely desenbed, 
something which bids us take account of the logical motif 
that has selected these and only these out of numerous 
possibilities. It is as if we were beginnmg to recognize 
in the faces of adults before us the features of the sturdy 
youngsters we knew m our childhood days Will it seem 
surprising then if we acknowledge at least a partial identity 
between the respectable hfe-fonns and the unpohshed mstincts 
out of which they were hewn^ Let us accept Spranger’s 
prime forms or types of value and proceed to deduce them 
not transccndcntally but from below, from their very 
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mechanisms which are co-existent with our being, viz., the 
instincts. 

Life-Fonns Traced to Instincts. What did the economic 
viewpoint evolve from, if not from the need of food ? And 
IS not the Machtmensch, the powerful politician, an embodiment 
of the instinct of pugnacity or combativeness, if not of self- 
assertion ? As to the contemplative man, the scientist and 
philosopher, we may recall that Aristotle said in his Meta- 
physics • " It was owing to wonder that men began to 
philosophize in earlier times just as it is to-day, wondering 
at first about the problems that he close at hand, and then 
little by httle advancing to the greater perplexities . ” Nor 
is it difficult to appreaate that the underlying foundation 
of religion is fear m its denved and cultural stages (awe, 
reverence). The social hfe-form clearly corresponds to 
the greganous instinct, but since Spranger makes out love 
to be the keynote of this form, we have ample provision 
for this m our instinctive make-up, without even requiring 
to introduce the tendency of sjTnpathy at this point There 
is left then the aesthetic value-type or hfe-form which at 
first blush seems to elude our method, but Spranger himself 
more than once in his book shows the connection between 
the artistic and the erotic impulses in man " Humanity 
as an aesthetic life-form reahzes itself only m eroticism,” 
is the conclusion in one place ^ Elsewhere he writes, 
"The prototype of the beautiful is for us the human — 
the human body, the human soul for the man, the ‘ eternally 
feminine ’ . ” * Certainly the erotic and the sexual are not 

necessarily to be identified, but the distance is so close that tlie 
course of the evolution is patent Other onginal tendencies 
may be resorted to in order to trace the ongin of the 
artistic impulse, play for instance ; but since Spranger 
himself seems to favour the connection between the 
> Loc cit , p 177 
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erotic and the artistic, we may just as well accept the 
suggestion.^ 

Ettiical System as Ule-Fotm. I doubt whether Spranger 
is justified in referring the ethical life-form to a separate 
domain, for if the type of ethical reaction will be governed 
by the dominant life-form, so that the economic man will be 
utihtarian, the theorist inclined to the ethics of prinaple 
and the politician swayed by the right of might, etc., the 
same modulation holds for every other hfe-form. Thus 
religion for the artist and rehgion for the ts^rant will mean 
two different things ; and their reactions in other value- 
planes will disclose similar variations. 

For my part, I should assign an equally important place 
to the ethical system of values, and would look for the 
instmctive basis in sympathy and the consistency urge 
which I explain elsewhere in this book.* Morality of the 
conventional and unreflective kind is groimded in sympathy, 
but the life of the man of character who radiates acts which 
are almost of necessity ethical has passed through the 
sympathy stage on to the rational stem of consistency which 
has grown out of the original root as a result of the assimilation 
of ideas. Just as friendship is constituted by an intellectueil 
core built upon an instinctive foundation, so the consistency 
urge is a rational outgrowth of the blmd general tendency 
of sympathy. 

My aim has not been to institute a strict parallehsm between 
Spranger’s life-forms and the instincts, but merely to indicate 
that granting the validity of his fundamental types of 
personalities, their basis is still to be sought in the instincts, 
the most important of which are at the bottom of his six 
forms. The instmct of self-preservation does not appear 

^ The fundamental difference between the theoretical man and the 
artist lies for Spranger in the fact that the one always considers every- 
thing as part of a system, while the other cuts out a shce of reality and 
contemplates it as if nothing else existed with which to connect it 

• See Chapter XXVIII 
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as such in any of the enumerated forms ; as a matter of fact 
it IS involved in several of the instincts, in fli^t and food- 
seeking at any rate, but there is no concrete manifestation 
of this inferred instinct apart from the tendenaes which are 
directed toward and away from a given stimulus. It may 
also be associated with the mooted vitalic hfe-form which 
Spranger, at the instance of Scheler,* is inchned to adopt. 
As a life-form it would include the physical and vital (health, 
energy), but not necessarily the sensuous expenences of 
man, and might easily be mterwoven with the higher forms 
of life. 

The spirit of Spranger’s school has made itself felt not only 
m his own and allied circles, but has independently registered 
its influence in more foreign quarters Thus we find Th. 
Lessing inveighing against all descriptive methods in vogue 
for the study of character, and after enumerating the many 
different approaches to this field that to him are fatuous, he 
introduces the rather obscure concept of Ahmung,* with its 
sub-vaneties, by way of a solution. 

The more philosophical discussions of Jaspers, Pfander, 
Haberhn, and particularly Max Scheler show points of contact 
with the Struktur doctnne, in that the interpretative note is 
underscored, but, since they have taken up positions on a plane 
where there is less resistance to their speculation than m the 
case of Spranger, we shall have to reserve the brief exposition 
of these writers’ main ideas for another chapter. 

Transpaiency. Let us not suppose that the mterpretative 
and structural view of characterology is confined to the 
experts in the philosophical and psychological disciphnes 
who have discarded the experimental bias. The identical 
word " transparency ” which is made so much of in the 
technical articles by Lessing, constitutes the title of a 
vivaciously written essay in a popular magazme where the 

^ Relerences to Scheler’s work will be found in Chapter XXI 

' For the discussion on this view see Chapter XXI 
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same thesis is put forth as is to be found m the writings of the 
Geisteswissenschaften schools. People are transparent, claims 
Sarton, and he explains his meaning in this fashion 

Thus when I am talking with people, I hear at once two 
voices : the material voice uttering the symbolic sounds 
of the language which happens to be the vehicle of our 
thoughts— and another voice, immaterial and undefinable 
but, if you hear it at all, far more distmct and, to be sure, 
more trustworthy. And for all the world, these two 
voices may contradict one another • For example, one 
speaks to me eloquently of his disinterestedness It is a 
mania with him • his words always are sweet and generous, 
yet I descry his ugly, selfish soul none the less Another 
called upon me and talked business and money all the time 
He is very poor and as he has not the knack of making 
his great talent profit himself, he finds it very hard to 
solve the practical problems of hfe. ' How much would 
the editor pay him Vlas such a contract fair to him ’ ’ 
A stranger might have thought that he had no other 
interest in his work, but his soul belied his every w’ord. Any 
shrewd business man must see that as clearly as I did, 
and it would be easy enough for him to let my friend talk 
business, and at the same tune to take full advantage 
of his complete lack of business instinct, to leave him 
with all the dream and the glory, and run away with most 
of the ‘ substantific marrow ’. This other man, dressed 
hke a mendicant, speaks of humility and seems to en]ov 
his self-abasement. Yet his immoderate pride is shining 
through every hole of his garment. . . 

“ ‘ Of all unfortunates,’ remarked Stevenson, ‘ there is one 
creature conspicuous m misfortune. This is he who has 
forfeited his birthright of expression, who has cultivated 
artful intonations, who has taught his face tncks like a pet 
monkey.’ But even this wretch of a snob is not as 
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depersonalized as he seems. Hard as he may try to make 
others and himself believe that he is something different 
from what he really is, the snob is not less transparent for 
that. Once his snobbery has been pierced through, he is as 
unable to hide his real self as any professional actor. He 
may pose as an artist, but he will only succeed m proving 
to the real ones that he is not one of them , he may 
impersonate any hero, but somehow the stuff he is built of 
will always show through. 

“ I never cease to admire the indelibility of human nature 
It does not wear off. Whatever they may do, men are and 
remain what they are. They may deceive themselves , 
they may deceive others, espeaally the short-sighted ones, 
those who caimot look from the proper distance. Thus 
the surface of the sea seems qmte dark when you are very 
near to it, but if you climb into the crow’s nest, you will 
see how clear the water is ; and the higher you go the deeper 
you see " ^ 

No further explanation is given of the concept of trans- 
parency, and it would seem that this property, far from 
inhering in the object judged, rather is a quahty attaching 
to the person making the estimate 

Since Lessing has made use of the same term, attempting 
to explain it at least through analogies, we may do well to 
pause on this subject a while longer Displacing a scholastic 
penchant for making subtle distinctions although in his 
galloping tempo he takes a tilt at the schools of Mcinong 
and Husserl, Lessing indicates that the transparency 
phenomenon is equivalent to what Brentano called 
"Intentional Inexistence", le the conceptual sphere to 
which the object points but which is not the object m its 
actual form. By way of analogy, light may cither be 
reflected by an object or pass through it In the latter case. 


‘ G Sartun, “ Transparency ” Scnbner's Maganne, 1925. vol 
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we have the phenomenon of transparency. Thus also in the 
matter of character, psychology as a science is concerned 
with the classification of a given type. The “ understanding ’ ' 
is thus of the general or the universal, but it is the phenomenon, 
the particular, which should be dealt with and grasped not 
conceptually but ttUuitivdy. For this task, the language 
which all science must resort to is inadequate, for it cannot 
go beyond the conventional restrictions of the symbol 
representing the object which, however, is above all a hfe 
embodiment, an actual thing. Character then, because of its 
essential uniqueness, asserts Lessing, must not be subsumed 
under psychology, but should take up a position of its own 
as characterology wielding a purely intuitive method. We 
must not merely understand in the sense that science 
endeavours to do, but grasp the individual.^ It is not easy 
to render the various shades of difference which the author 
IS so fond of dwelling on (Begretfen and Verstehen, Wesens- 
fuklung and Wesensverstandms, Begriff and Inbegriff) but 
the comparison of Titian and Galilei serves to elucidate the 
main distinction. The former has scarcely been surpassed 
in graspmg {begretfen) all the nuances of light and colour, 
although he had no understanding of the phenomena ; the 
latter, on the other hand, although he possessed the clearest 
understanding of light and was the inventor of the telescope, 
which it might almost be said made it possible for us to picture 
the universe, had no Begrtff of the phenomena, for he was 
blind. The latter statement is scarcely correct, for the 
great physicist became blmd only in advanced age, but 
the force of Lessing’s lUastration remains unimpaired. 

Culturai Dominants. In Marcuse ^ we have a kindred spirit 
striking a cultural key-nofe in his discussion. A personahty 

1 Th Lessing, " Ubcr die MOglichkeit umversaler Charakterologie ” 
Arch f System Philos , 1917, vol xxiii 

® L Marcuse, " Die Struktur der Kultur ” Jahrbuch d Charahter- 
ologte, 1926, vol ii/iii 
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or a character is to him one who hears the banner of civihza- 
tion, or rather culture. But what is culture, if not the sum- 
total of all the realized posabililies of the human psyche ? 
Each era has its own dominants of culture which represent 
the most intense psychological experiences of that particular 
age. Now different people will contribute in various degrees 
toward the formation and expression of these dominants. 
Hence a character is to be graded in the hierarchial scale 
of values according as it is a passive, a quasi-passive or active 
element in these dominants. 

Most people are merely the targets of circumstance and are 
dependent on every new tendency, fad, and fashion. These 
constitute the lowest layer of the cultural structure. Then 
there are the so-called characters in fiction and their counter- 
parts in real life who are dormnated indeed by some one 
exaggerated trait, but their dominant is merely psychological, 
not cultural; particular and not universal. In the one it 
IS avarice ; in another, it is jealousy ; in a third it is hypocrisy 
— all individualistic dominants. The genuine, compact 
character, however, is neither the slave of his milieu, nor the 
tool of his own arbitrariness. A character is fully fashioned, 
becomes crystallized only when its dominant has established 
a universal relationship. And here Marcuse delivers himself 
of a pregnant remark whidi might have been uttered by 
Emerson : “A genuine character is a specific perspective 
of the universe.” The number of these perspectives is limited 
and history varies them m ever fresh constellations. The 
true man of intellect receives his impress of character as 
he gives expression to the world perspective in him in 
proportion to the followmg three important qualities : 
(1) the comprehensiveness of the perspective, (2) the fructi- 
fication of the perspective, and (3) the origmahty of the 
perspective. 

w Holism.” An unwittmg approach to the Struktur 
movement is made by Smuts m a review of the biological 
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problems involved in personality.^ Emphasis is here laid 
on the creative function in the organization of the parts, a 
point of view which, as the author maintains, would do away 
both with mechanism and vitalism. What he calls " organic 
holism ” develops into human personality. That Smuts is 
interested in the purposive side of man may be seen from 
his favouring the study of biography as the best means of 
establishing what he calls the science of " personology ". 

SUMMARY 

It is not necessary to make further expeditions mto the 
realm of the Getstesmssenschaflen. The illustrations that 
have been drawn upon are representative of the various angles 
in the movement , and the first reaction on the part of those 
who have been schooled in the experimental sciences will 
probably be that the vievrs of the Struktur psychologists, 
especially of the right wmg, are obscure, that they are tinged 
with metaphysics and even religion. But an unbiassed mind 
w'lll make allowance for these defiaencies as regards psychology 
and will probe into the value of the doctnne as a whole 
Certainly there is a good deal of sound reasoning in Spranger’s 
closely knit exposition. Meaning and value cannot be 
divorced from our concept of character, unless we choose 
to speak of it in the sense of biological charactenstic It 
does seem more significant to place a man in the economic 
or aesthetic category than to say of him he is slow or rapid, 
hypokinetic or hyperkinetic. The slow may accomplish as 
much as the quick and more, if ruled by a dominant purpose 
throughout life 

The problem of character cannot be formulated under the 
mechanical auspices of the ph3^cal sciences, but — and there 
is the rub — their method is far supenor to that advocated by 
the interpretative psychology . for it has greater claim to 
objectivity. How character can be intuited, merely grasped 

* J C Smuts Holfim and Lvoliition, 1926. 
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as a whole, and yet remain the subject-matter of a science has 
not been establi^ed by the votaries of the cultural conception 
of psychology. If understanding is all that can be resorted 
to in a given situation, then everythmg would hinge upon 
the prepossession and the mental calibre of the imderstander, 
and characterology becomes at best an art. 

My own solution to this dilemma would rest upon the 
combination of methods, or rather the supplementing of the 
analytic method by interpretation. The problem, however, 
would still be a cultural one. To dte as an example, instead 
of dissecting Luther’s character into the thousand and one 
possible traits and qualities which are merely so many membra 
disjecta, we might examine his instinctive make-up, analyze 
his voluntary inhibitions and only then are we warranted 
in training on his personality the X-Ray apparatus of under- 
standing so as to reveal the underlying motives and tendencies 
from the viewpoint of hfe-purposes and values. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE ENDOCRINOLOGICAL ATTACK 

Lon ol fbe Olaiids. For the last quarter of a century 
the interesting results obtained in experiments with the 
ductless glands have turned the thoughts of many a worker 
in the borderland territory between physiology and psychology 
to conjectural expectations as to gross mental changes in 
consequence of processes going on In certain glands. The 
astonishing transformation brought about as a result of 
operations on the sex glands and the thyroid, as well as the 
less spectacular findings of Cnle, Carlson, Cannon, and others, 
in regard to the emotions as affecting and being affected 
by the humoral processes in the body, has been responsible 
for many a bold statement which scarcely bears examination. 

The thesis of the endocrine enthusiasts, the most articulate of 
whom is Berman, sets forth that an individual’s personahty 
is regulated by the glands. According to this writer, 
'* Character, indeed, is an alloy of the different standard 
intravisceral pressures of the organism, a fusion created by 
the resistance or counter-pressure of the obstacles in the 
environment Character, m short, is the gland intravisceral 
barometer of a personality.^ 

Aside from the extreme hazmess of such a definition, 
the essential mark of character is missing in it. Manifestly 
we cannot envisage character as a pressure. This were 
ludicrous. What the author, I suppose, means is that 
character depends on these various pressures, etc., but he 
has not told us what character is. 


L Berman, Tht Glands SegulattHg Personahty, 1821, p 107. 
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Exaggerated dainu. In a more recent book by the same 
author we read, " It has been my observation that in physio- 
logical h3^rpituitarism. at any rate, character stabihty 
and integrity are personality traits.” ^ The most con- 
servative of us are probably ready to concede that our 
personahty would imdergo sl^lht changes in consequence of 
alterations in the functionmg of the ductless glands. A 
treatment of the subject of character and temperament, 
such as Jastrow’s, without the mention of endocrine 
secretion, must be regarded as deficient in that respect ; but 
to base character entirely on metabolism and the hormones 
is, in spite of Bertrand Russell's speculations with regard 
to the possibility of transforming emotional dispositions 
through physiological manipulation,* a mere romance of 
modem science. 

The argument which weighs a great deal with Berman is 
this that while " it had long been known that many dis- 
turbances and changes and even diseases of the personality 
occurred without any observable pathology of the nervous 
system . . . careful examination showed that no disease or 
disturbance of any of the glands of internal secretion 
happened without some corresponding and often strikmg 
change m the personahty If we reaUy knew that the 
gland disturbance was the only factor mvolved m such 
changes, we should indeed have the key to the whole situation, 
but the erstwhile enthusiastic author himself, toward the end 
of the article admits that ” no one is more aware than the 
writer of the limitations of our knowledge of the endocnne 

> L Berman, The Personal Equation, 1925, p 225 

* Bertrand Russell, Icarus, pp 53-4 Russell's tone m this booklet 
IS hardly a serious one It is rather m the vein of a feuiUetou when he 
writes " Assuming an oligarchic orgamzation of society, the State 
could give to the children of holders of power the disposition required 
lor obedience. Against the injections of the State physicians the most 
eloquent Socialist oratory would be powerless " 

• L Berman, “ Anthropology and the Endocnne Glands ” The 
Scientific Monthly, 1925, vol xxi 
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glands Hence how can we tell except in the case of 
the gonads and the thyroid just how the over- or under- 
functioning of the internal glands affects the make-up of the 
individual ? 

The ** Index Xocratothu.” Certainly we need not go so far 
as Dumas ^ who annihilates the whole structure which Berman 
has erected in The Glands Regulating Personality, but we have 
the rather circumspect testimony of those who have made an 
extensive study in this field to warn us against taking too 
much for granted. Thus Josefson, who presents evidence 
of amazing results obtained with cretins by feeding them 
thyroid extract and introduces the significant term Index 
incretorius, yet does not commit himself on the question 
as to the part incretion plays in taping the personality. 
Indeed he says quite plainly that " it is impossible tp say " 
just what its rAle is, " as compared with other factors.’’ 
" Every judgment of the endocrine function " is according 
to him “ more or less subjective in the absence of knowledge 
regarding the average index ” {incretorius)} Naturally, 
his conclusion that we ^ould obtain a better understanding 
of personality tsqies, if the endocrine formula were known, 
sounds like a truism. Nevertheless, it is indicative of the 
status of the subject as related to personality. 

A Concrete Example. Another writer, Lipschutz, after 
summarizing Berman’s undeniably stimulating book, is 
practically of the same opinion as Josefson. Commenting 
on Berman’s diagnosis, or as I should be inclined to call it 
“ endocrinograj^ ”, or “ incretograph ” of Oscar Wilde, 
Lipschutz asks whether, granted that the endocrine anomaly of 
the famous Irishman did have much to do with his aberrations 
and ruination, the author of Dorian Gray " might not have 
been a great artist, even if he were not homosexual or 

> G Pumas, TratU de Psychology, 1924, vol ii, p. 113. 

> A Josefson, " Endokrine Drasen und die Peisdnlichkeit 
Ergebntsse d. gesaml. Median, 1925, vol. vi. p. 387. 
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effeminate or thymo-centric What Berman might reply, 
I suppose, is that Wilde would not have become the t3rpe 
of artist he was, that he might not have developed a 
scintillating cynicism, that his poetry might have had a 
different flavour, and so forth, but of course all this h}rpothe- 
sizing must remam fruitless, and therein lies the limitation 
of a conjectural endocrinology. 

Our Ignorance alioat most of the Gland Fonctions. To 
quote from an even more recent book by a physician, who 
from his professional contact might be expected to emphasize 
the relation of the endocrines to personality • 

It is one of the misfortunes of modem psychology, that 
the study of the action of the endocrine organs is one of 
such great complexity and difficulty. Everyone is agreed 
that these structures are of great importance in the regula- 
tion of both the bodily and mental activity of the individual, 
but, in spite of a very large literature which has grown 
up, exact knowledge m this sphere is still very restricted 
Certam works which have been published in late years 
purport to give a clear picture of the mental and bodily 
alteration dependent on the excess or diminution of the 
secretory activity of the various glands ; but many of the 
statements, especially in relation to mental factors, are of 
the nature of a prion probabilities, rather than of empirically 
proved facts and are consequently of a very limited value. 
The difficulties which beset the path of mvestigators in 
this field are largely due to the fact that the system of 
endocrines works as a whole, so that, if one drops out, 
certain phenomena are met with which may be the effects 
of deficiency of the given secretion, or of the compensatory 
over-activity of others. Hence the exact function of one 
gland, or a pair of glands, is hard to determine. Moreover, 

' A Lipschatz, '* Inneie Sekretion und Persfinbchkeit ” Jahrbuch 
der CharahUrologte, 1926, vol. u-m 
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two given glands may act in co-operation in one respect, 
but in opposition in another. For example, the thyroid 
and the pituitary are both katabolic in function, that 
is, they convert potential energy into actual eneigy, and 
sugar from the blood will be mobilized for immediate 
use as fuel, if they are stimulated to activity. But the 
mental effects produced by overactivity of the thyroid 
are quite different from those consequent upon hyper- 
pitmtarism. In the former, the energy is dissipated in 
fretful irritable emotionalimi, while in the latter, it may 
be used to foster a pushful ambitious efficiency.^ 

After reviewing all our knowledge about the functions of the 
ductless glands, he is forced to admit " that our knowledge 
of the exact function of these organs is woefully deficient, 
and that if the future brmgs us a clear understanding of the 
interaction of the nervous system and the endocnne glands, 
many problems m the study of personahty, and its multi - 
fanous reactions will be solved. For the present, however, 
it IS not fruitful to pursue this subject further, and we must 
proceed to the study of higher mental integrations.* 

The Ifore Direct Issue Before Us. Hitherto Berman’s 
thesis was applied to personality rather than to character 
We must ask ourselves now in what way the dysfunctioning 
of the endocnne glands could affect character as conceived 
in the present book. We have already seen that illness, 
and especially a chronic disease, might change one's disposition, 
so that an ordinary cheerful person can be expected to turn 
grouchy or morose. More than that, disease would be apt 
to reduce one’s inhibitions. There is a tendency in invalids 
to pamper themselves, possibly by way of compensation 
for their affliction. This induced quality, however, seems 
to be of a mental origin, and therefore is not something 

> R. S Gordon, Personality, 1926, pp 65-6 
* Loc. cit., p. 81. 
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which would materially afiect the application of a diaracter 
standard. 

CoDiiection Between Glandi end InitinciL The only way 
in which it might be possible to link up character with the 
endocrine glands would be to show the actual connection 
between these and the mechanism of inhibition or the mstincts. 
When the patristic philosopher Oiigen made himself proof, 
much to his later sorrow, against all sex impulses, he 
deliberately removed one instmctive source. Thereafter 
he could never be brought into a situation which reqmred 
hun to mhibit the sex impulse. But it is not only at this 
point in the contour of character that he had made himself 
invulnerable and therefore unappraisable (since inhibition 
IS the basis of character) but m respect of all the comphcations 
which arise out of the sex impulse. So much of the character 
test then does not count for him We must remember, 
however, that in his case it demanded an extraordmary 
inhibitory power in the first place to inflict upon himself 
the act, knowing as he did, what he was about to be depnved 
of for all tune. Now without going mto the subtle matter 
of the desirability of the result or its conformity with a rational 
principle, we surely ought to accord to Ongen, in the face 
of his courage in undertaking the excruciatingly pamful 
operation and determination to court his subsequent 
pnvation in addition, a marked degree of character. 

The Case of Origen and Abelard Compared. With Abelard 
the situation is of course different, since his condition was 
forced upon him, and therefore his inhibition of the sex 
instinct, after the tragic episode which changed his life, falls 
outside the scope of character. The same conclusion holds 
for the eunuch and any person whose gonads function so 
feebly as to make inhibition of the sex instinct practically 
superfluous. Such an individual will be able to avoid other 
character lapses without any effort on his part. If a priest, 
he is sure never to break his vow of celibacy. Infidelity, 
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seduction, and various other forms of generally condemned 
behaviour could never apply to him. 

Similarly, if it should be discovered that the instinct 
releasing the fear reactions is governed by the adrenal glands, 
then an individual found with a marked deficiency m the 
supply of such hormones could not be compared with the 
normal person as regards (inhibiting) the instinctive tendency 
to escape from imminent danger. 

Compensation in Olandniar Maka-np. In ^ort, every 
instinctive tendency and complex (such as self-preservation) 
would have to be bound up definitely with the function 
of a particular gland in order to reduce character to glandular 
determination. But even if this were the case, the fact 
that with the exception of gross anomalies, the glandular 
constitution is, if not about the same in the general run of 
mankind, at least compensatory in its make-up, would make 
the even inhibition of instinctive tendencies equally diffi- 
cult for all; smce the favourable conjuncture of one 
set of organic conditions is apt to be offset by the defect in 
another group of conditions. 

Another interesting line of attack to follow up is the 
examination of possible racial character configurations, 
for instance, whether the Germans, aside from their different 
national constitution, can show greater character m one 
respect while the French excel them in another direction — 
not that this would prove anything more than that, the whole 
make-up being different, the character-complex naturally 
would manifest differences too. 

Are then Badal Differences in Chaxacter? It seems to me, 
however, that there is no warrant for believing that there are 
racial differences in character, as the concept is developed 
here, although there seems to be ground for maintaining 
that there are racial endocnne differences — a thesis elaborated 
in a senes of papers by A. Keith who sees in the European 
races the predonunance of pituitary activity while the Negro 
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type is adienally centred and the Mongolian races governed 
by peculiarities of the thyrad.^ 

NoUe Cbaxactm in All Ktiiraf. Is it not true, however, 
that a man of character, in the strict sense of the word, 
inhibits his instinctive dispositions in abeyance to some 
ruling principle, whether he be an Oriental or an American, 
whether he presents the characteristics of the Mongohan or 
the European, whether he is bom of French, German, or 
English parents ’ That races differ in many respects goes 
without saying, but these characteristics in the first place are 
not primarily character traits, secondly they are influenced in 
large part by the tradition of the locality (environment), and 
thirdly since true character is so rare (see Chapter XXIX) 
it behoves us to consult rather the behaviour of the outstanding 
national figures than the doings of the masses who are seldom 
guided by prmdples. 

« Ignotamiu ’’—Our Fteaent Plea. In a word, then, the 
Scotch verdict “ not proven ” will have to be brought out 
in the matter of drawing a parallelism between endocrine 
activity and character. That there is a wide field for research 
in this sphere is to be taken for granted, and experiments 
on human subjects, such as are a\uilable, considering the 
danger of the method, would prove at least the effect 0/ 
glandular functions on the affective side of personality. The 
isolated cases known in the hterature do not constitute 
sufficient evidence. It may well be that there are two types 
of people, the one more susceptible than the other to any 
glandular change. After the relationship between the 
endocnne secretions and temperament has been established 
we might proceed to devise some technique through which 
the more debatable question with reference to character 
may be investigated. 

' A Keith, “ The Evoliition of Human Races in the light of the 
Hormone Theory ” . Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, 1922, vol xxxiii 
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THE BEHAVlOUKISnC DETOUR 

Chaiacter as a Traditkmal Set ot Reactions. If the problem 
of character presents so much difficulty to the traditional 
psychologist, the behaviourist, naturally, could not be 
expected even to attempt a solution, and, like the fox in the 
fable, denies the value of the object. At least this is 
the attitude of Watson, who may be taken as the spokesman 
of the behaviourists, and who is usually clear and consistent 
in his views. 

In a footnote he tells us that “ Character is generally used 
when viewing the individual from the standpoint of his 
reactions to the more conventionalized and standardized 
situations (conventions, morals, etc ) 

Apparently he makes short shnft of this term on the ground 
that it is an ethical and not a psychological concept Pnma 
facie, we might be inclined to apply in support of the 
behaviounstic contention the remark of James in his famous 
chapter on Habit, to the effect that there is, phj'siologically, 
no difference between a good habit and a bad one But, 
as has been said earlier, a character is more than a habit 
It is a system of tendencies which permits a considerable 
amount of predictability. And certainly one system of 
tendencies is far different from another system, while in many 
cases the tendencies do not hang together so as to deserve 
a umfying mark. 

But it is possible to expose the ratio tgnava of Watson’s 
school in a more direct manner. The behavionstic fallacy 
of giving an environmental turn to everything conceivable 
is apparent here as elsewhere. Whoever would say that a 

> J B Watson, Psychology from tha Standpoiut of a Bekamounst, 
p 392 
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person like Herminia Barton in The Woman Who Did was 
without character simply because ^e chose a path which 
in the eyes of her community and indeed the world at large 
was considered irregular ? Or, turning from fiction to 
grim reality, would not the very judges who sentenced the 
Irish patriot Roger Casement to the gallows testify to the 
noble traitor’s well-knit character ? Is it necessary to call 
attention once more to the elementary distinction made time 
and agam between reputation and character ? 

Not a Social but an Individnal Fhct. Character ts a relation 
which holds not between a man and his community, but between 
kis reason and hts own acts. It is because character emanates 
from one’s own self that it transcends the community and 
presents an objective problem. To be sure, in the last analysis 
postenty is the judge, but its cntenon is not what Watson 
implies it to be, viz , conformity to conventionahzed 
situations, but the living up to one’s own convictions in spite 
of social pressure. 

A mere acquaintance with the hves of universal heroes 
will convince us that the man of character was usually he 
who combated the prevaihng notions of his time by word 
and deed. Were the commumty m which he lived to be 
asked about his character, the consensus would be deadedly 
condemnatory. When, m response to Napoleon’s captious 
remarks about his music, Cherubini replied, " Your Majesty 
know's as much about music as I know' about battles,” thus 
bnngmg upon himself the disfavour of the redoubtable 
Emperor, with the consequent humiliation and disgrace. 
It matters little really whether or not Napoleon had an 
ear for music or whether Cherubini’s music was of a high 
order or not. Still less does it matter what Napoleon’s court 
or his wor^ipful subjects would think of such lise-majesie. 
The remark of Cherubini will have to be considered for all 
times, even if his operas and masses should pass into oblivion, 
as an indication of the man’s character. 
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We need not linger on this negative platform, which con- 
fuse a psydiological issue with the ethical judgments 
surrounding it, and were it not for the fact that so many 
p^chologists find it expedient to dispose of a troublesome 
subject cavalierly rather than to take account of it, we 
should have passed over the bdiaviouristic denial in silence. 

Majarify dt Behaviouxisis View Chaiactu DiSeEwifly. It 
must be said that the American psychologists who lean 
toward bdhaviourism are not of the same mind as their 
imcompronusing leader. Many of them do in fact assign 
a conspicuous place to character, taking it, however, in the 
sense of characteristic behaviour. In this way they come 
closer to carrying out the behaviouristic programme than 
Watson himself. 

It 4s in the sphere of personahty that a thoroughgoing 
behaviourism professes to build up a programme of 
study: and how is the concept of personality envisaged? 
It is regarded as an organization of habit s}rstems, 
socialized and tempered emotions, regulated instincts, 
including all the combinations and interrelations amongst 
these. Now are we to believe that an individual's personality 
cannot be judged unless all the one thousand and one items 
that enter into such a really aimless survey, as suggested by 
Watson, are investigated ? Is it not true that we do make 
reliable estimates on the basis of certain factors which we 
deem more useful or significant ? 

Awe and Sex Appeal ai Determinants ot Personality. The 
behaviouristic reply would be to the effect that indeed we 
do express opinions about the way a person impresses us ; 
but these judgments are based on two factors, (a) awe, harking 
back to a childish habit-system in formation at the time 
when the child was impressed by authority (and yet Watson 
is violently opposed to psychoanalysis) and (b) the sex element. 
" When this element is strongest — ^that is. when the speaker 
or associate (the stimulus) brings out those positive reaction 
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tendencies, the popular characterization is put in some- 
what difierent words. The man or woman has a ‘ pleasing 
' thrilling or ‘ engrossing ' personality. Friendships are 
almost instantaneously begun largely upon the basis of this 
element. It must be recalled that according to modem 
usage this kind of reaction tendency is aroused not only by 
members of the opposite sex but also by members of the 
same sex.” 

In his recent popular lectures the dominance appeal is 
underscored “ What do you mean by a commanding 
personahty ? Isn't it generally that the mdividual speaks 
m an authoritative kind of way, that he has a rather large 
physique and that he is a little taller than you are ” 
(apparently Watson loses right of the stature of Napoleon) 
and here personality is defined as “ the sum of activities 
that can be discovered by actual observation of behaviour 
over a long enough time to give reliable information. In 
other words, personality is but the end product of our habit 
systems And yet we riiould have thought that even 
a child whb has not yet had the opportunity of developing 
its habit systems possesses a personality, in some instances 
of a marked degree. 

Theory Contradicted hy Statistical Data. Soon the author 
is compelled to admit that “a statistical analysis of the 
factors entering into the formation of friendship foimd that 
the element of trathfulness was ranked first and loyalty 
second.” * 

My own questionnaire circulated among a group of several 
hundred persons, heterogeneous as to occupation, race, age, 
sex, and social status, revealed that the majority of people 
are attracted most by (a) an agreeable personality, which 
might include a number of quahties, (b) the trait of sincenty, 

r J B Watson, Behanounsm, 1925, p. 220. 

* J B Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behamounst, 
p 395. 
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and (c) general intelligence. Next comes honesty. It must 
be borne in mind, too, that to be attracted by a trait and 
to regard that trait as the essence of personality are two 
difierent things. We see then that neither the commandmg 
aspect nor physical attractiveness stands out particularly 
among the elements that enter into the evaluation of 
personality. 

How then can the hypothesis advanced by the ultra- 
behaviounst ht in with the facts disclosed by the results 
of his own questionnaire ? Here a concession is made and 
immediately thereon a qualification. " These are of course 
conventionally the correct answers and the ranking obtained 
was the one expected in a mixed crowd. When the 
questionary asked for other important elements, such items 
as sympathy, congeniality, and the like took a prominent 
place." But the issue has only been beclouded by such 
hedging and straddlmg. The inference which that paragraph 
implies is that although we say or think that truthfulness 
or loyalty has played a large part m our selection of friends, 
“ the deeper reasons he below the organized word level ” 
and supposedly point to the influence of authonty m the case 
of a commandmg personahty and to sex in the case of a 
pleasing personality. The " deeper reasons " m other words 
are those which will satisfy the demands of a thorough- 
going behaviounsm. 

Ulnstrations Befnting Watson’s View. Need it be pointed 
out that the most hkeable personalities m the history of 
culture, to take instances hke Socrates and Moses Mendelssohn, 
both of whom seemed to have charmed even their enemies — 
neither exercised the alleged authoritative hold on those with 
whom they came m contact nor did they peradventure 
possess the ph}rsical attractions that could appeal to the sexual 
urge, no matter m how broad or derived a sense the word 
" sex ” might be taken. 

With reference to the first clause, it is true that in 
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appraising new acquaintances, we have nothing to go by except 
their features, facial expression, and other outward 
characteristics which we mterpret as a result of previous 
associations, but that is not the issue. The question is 
whether the stimulus immediately unlocks an old memory 
system without the interposition of more record associations 
and judgments, or whether the external individual creates an 
impression on the strength of the accumulated experience of the 
observer. It seems that the latter case is better borne out 
by the facts. 

Patting the Cart Before the Hone. As usual, the 
behaviourist is begging the question. Instead of realizmg 
that a person who commands respect does so by virtue of those 
superior qualities which are ascribed to him by those who 
come in contact with him, Watson apparently beheves that 
there is some physical cue which touches off the submissive 
hang-over from childhood in the impressionable mdividual 

To show how this theory will not bear examination, let 
us suppose that the same mdividual who displayed an 
authoritative beanng was discovered to have been involved 
m an unsavoury dealing. In that event, the person would 
lose for most people that commanding quality which formerly 
instilled respect, although no change in manner, presence, 
expression, bearing, carnage, or gait could be detected on 
the part of those who were thus afiected by the transpiration. 
Why was the halo dimmed ? The “ unconditioning ”, to 
employ this mechanistic tenmnology, could not have taken 
place so rapidly and so effectively as to counterbalance all 
the connections that have hnked up the hero-worship memorv 
of younger days with the commanding bearing or countenance 
of the individual in question Nor is the change in attitude 
to be explained as a result of the pubhcity that was possibly 
given to the case , for, in the first place, it is not necessary that 
the unwholesome facts be known generally ; even if they are 
confided to the one individual alone, the hitherto dommating 
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personality 'will for the individual take on a difierent aspect. 
This is so common an observation that no illustrations need 
be adduced here. Secondly, we may gather that the 
undesirable publicity is of slight consequence in the actual 
estimate of personality on the part of independent observers, 
because where the condemnation is deemed unwarranted, 
the aura around the commanding personality is enhanced 
rather than dimini^ed. 

It is not to be understood that Watson's notion of personality 
comprises only the authority and sex elements that have here 
been discussed. What he claims is that in our loose usage 
of the concept, we stress in our rough estimates usually one 
of these two factors. He, on the other hand, analyzes 
personality into perhaps hundreds of qualities, evidently 
dwelling on none in particular so as to single it out from 
the rest. 

OBJECIXONB TO BEHAVIODBIBIIC TREATMENT 
SUMHEiD UP 

The criticism directed against thb ■view then was, (1) that 
the average man and woman have a better understanding 
of the problem than Watson gives them credit for, basing their 
judgments on more objective data than those alleged by 
him ; and (2) the mere cataloguing of an individual’s 
behaviour will give us little more insight into the personality 
of the subject than the description of the locations and 
positions of certain stones would reveal their mineralogical 
properties. 

Smce Martin, who has exhibited a great deal of admiration 
for behaviourism and its apostle, nevertheless rejects the 
new materialism at this pomt. we can do no better than 
conclude this chapter with a review of his excellently stated 
objections to the discrete method outlined by Watson. 

The Case Against Meehanism. "The behaviourist view 
of personality is a curiously mechanistic one. We are told 
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that personality is merely the organism at work. Those 
who regard personality in any other way are said to be 
‘ superstitious people ' who either have a romantic view of 
persons or are the victims of erroneous religious considera- 
tions. Personality as a whole is compared to a gas engine. 
The way in which a gas engine works is its ' personality ’ 
and that is all there is to it. When the separate parts work 
together efficiently so that the engine runs smoothly, its 
personality is well integrated ; when not, it shows that the 
engine has a ‘ personality disturbance ' of some kmd. 

" The behaviourist attempt to give an account of personality 
means that he has to resort to what I want to call an additive 
process. Having first in his laboratory separated behaviour 
into a number of specific reflexes, inhented or conditioned, 
the behaviourist, in the end, seeks to reintegrate his subject 
by the simple process of putting his ‘ Humpty-Dumpty 
together again *. Now, of course, a unity so achieved must 
necessarily be artificial and of the tnorgamc type. The gas 
engine has truly an inorganic unity. One builds a gas engine 
by assembling parts, which in the state of nature may have 
been widely distributed in space. But the unity so achieved 
is merely that of a balance of forces. 

" The unity of an organism is different. A tree begins 
its life as a single cell and grows out from that simple centre. 
Its unity is central and given. However great the ramifica- 
tions of its roots and branches and leaves may be, there runs 
through it all, as a living oigamsm, a unity which is very 
different from that of a machine. The structure of a machine 
is achieved from within m ; that of an organism from within 
out. No strictly mechanistic theory of organic functioning 
seems to me to t^e this fact adequately into account." ^ 

> E D. Martin, Psyckclogy, 1925, p 278 
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THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENTAL CONTRIBUTION 


Applied Atmosphen in American Approach. Not much 
time or energy has been spent in the United States on 
theoretical discussions of character. Here the subject, 
as might perhaps be expected, took on an applied form, 
and the question asked by investigators was not so much 
What is character ? as, How can character be judged ? 
But owing to the want of delimitation, and therefore the 
possibly loose usage of the term, it was thought best to 
centre attention on the laiger field of personality which 
would comprise all traits and quahties of a non-intelligent 
nature. Temperament, attitudes, interests, emotions, 
instincts, moral judgment, sentiments, and true character 
traits are all treated as of a piece, and individuals have been 
subjected to more or less prcxniscuous experiments and tests 
presumably on the principle that with a great deal of mining 
some gold will probably turn up. 

The empirical approach to the study of character is not 
to be belittled, and some of the experimental methods devised 
bespeak a considerable amount of ingenuity applied in such 
a manifestly elusive sphere. At the same time, it is doubtful 
whether the combined efforts of all the experimental 
investigators have established half a dozen new facts or have 
placed the subject in a new light. 

Vaiiooa MeBiodi. In their excellent report on such 
measures of character, May and Hart^ome ^ speak of " about 
one hundred tests either standardized or in the form of 

1 M. A May and H Hartshoree. " Objective Methods of Measunng 
Character ” P$d Sem. &• Joum of'Getittte Psychol , 1925, vol. xxxii 
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definite proposals ”, and the writers set themselves the 
task of analyzing this collective batteiy under the followmg 
heads according to the technique or method employed . 
(1) The Order of Merit Method. (2) The Scale of Values Method, 
(3) The Multiple Choice Method. (4) The True-False Method, 
(5) The Cross-out Method, (6) The Distraction Method, (7) The 
Information Test Method, (8) The Comprehension Test Type, 
(9) The Recognition or Identification Test, (10) Performance 
Tests, (11) The Association Test Method, (12) The Physio- 
logical Method of Expression. 

Of the four classes into which these tests have been divided, 
viz., those claiming to measure (a) ethical, moral, social, and 
religious discrimination, {b) character and personahty traits, 
such as aggressiveness, caution, confidence, etc., (c) interests, 
attitudes, prejudices, etc., and (d) instincts and emotions, 
only the second class properly foils within our range, although 
the others help as settmp. Even in their careful and business- 
like classification of the tests according to the claims of the 
devisers, May and Hartshome have not been able to offer 
definite contours or boundary lines. One wonders why altruism 
is an attitude any more than caution or conformity , and herein 
hes the weakness of the purely empirical school To take 
this very illustration is altruism a stand or attitude one takes 
tnteUectuoMy, or is it a practw incorporated in one’s conduct ’ 
Is prejudice a matter of character or of intelligence ? 
Similarly F. H. Allport has never given any reasons for 
regarding insight as a jiersonality trait rather than an 
intelligence function. Still more questionable is Chassell's 
classing originahty under the head of character and 
personality. Either all the mtelligence factors are components 
of personality, or else originality belongs with the other 
functions of intelligence. 

Knowledge and Action Not Oompaiable. After the same 
fa^on of reasoning, we must rule out moral discrimmation 
and judgment from our consideration, since the knowledge 
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of right and wrong, though a s%ne qua non of character, does 
not afford any guide for the actual possession of character. 
To know what to do and to do it are two totally different 

As for those tests which purport to measure interests, 
attitudes, prejudices, social relations, as also instincts and 
emotions, it may be said that their bearing on character 
in the proper sense varies from a very slight to a fairly con- 
siderable degree, but in no way do they strike the nucleus 
of the problem. 

Aetnal Charaeter Teats. There remain then the tests which 
constitute class (b) of May and Hartshome's list, and these, 
after allowance is made for the questionable classification 
(due mainly to the claims of the devisers) reduce themselves 
to about a dozen, comprising such as measure incoirigibihty 
(Cady), conscientiousness (May), honesty (Franzen, May and 
Hartshorne, Slaght), honour, rehability, and truthfulness 
(Voelker, Raubenheimer, Knight, Sinclair), fairmmdedness 
(Watson). Even these have not all an assured symptomatic 
value. It IS doubtful, for instance, whether conscientiousness 
may be measured by an information test such as May proposes.^ 
On the otherhand, the Voelkersenesof tests * presents situations 
that are true to hfe, and although it is debatable on moral 
grounds whether persons may be subjected, even in the cause 
of characterology, to devices which are bound to be prejudicial 
to many of them, there is no denying that these actual 
performance tests are more likely to gauge the individual’s 
traits than any other tests. To the question . Will the 
individual refuse credit not due to him ’ or. Will the subject 
refuse help when he has been told to work independently ? 
Voelker obtains the answer by placing the subjects in circum- 

1 M A May, " The Psychological Examuation of Conscientious 
Objectors" Amer Joum of Psyckai , 1920, vol xxxi 

* R F Voelker, " The Function of Ideals in Social Education ” 
Teachers College Cont'ns to Educ , 1921, No 112, pp 78-80 
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stances, unknown to themselves, which call for an act that 
decides the question for the examiner. Thus in the " over- 
charge test” the examiner arranges with the storekeeper 
to overcharge the subject who is sent to a given place for 
a specific purchase. Similarly to test the subject’s trust- 
worthiness, the latter is told to keep his eyes closed and 
assemble parts of a board, a performance which experience 
has shown to be practically impossible without the use 
of the eyes. 

It is true that not all the situations are of a uniform 
simplicity and Voelker was ob%ed to eliminate several 
tests in which the responses were all the same. Thus the 

stealing ” test was discarded* because all of the subjects 
had a perfect score, that is to say, gave evidence of no 
temptation to steal the attractive puzzles that were scattered 
about before them, or else they were afraid of being detected 

Voelker’s subjects were practically all boy scouts and 
camp girls Smce both groups are as a general rule not 
permitted to accept tips, he was able to test their resistance 
in declining a tip when it was offered them by a stranger. 
Other questions that were answered by the tests are Will 
the subject do a test exactly as ordered ? Will the subject 
work at a test against distraction ^ Will the subject return 
borrowed property accordmg to promise ? 

Tedmique of the Voelker Tests. An illustration of the 
technique employed in the administration of these tests 
IS afforded by the “ tracmg and opposites test ” by means 
of which cheating could be detected. This test is given on 
a prepared four-page folder, perforated at the fold and con- 
taining on page 1 a hst of words beside which the opposites 
are to be given ; pages 2 and 4 are blank while a piece of 
transparent waxed paper is fastened with a dip at each 
comer upon page 3, in such manner that the figure and the 
tyjied instmctions are perfectly legible. Page 3 consists 
of a jagged figure for tracing. 
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The technique of this test is as follows : A folder is placed 
before each subject with face side down, and page 4 (blank) 
up. At a given signal, the folders are opened and the subjects 
trace the figure on page 3 according to instructions, one 
minute being given for this work. When the signal is given 
to stop, the folder is closed so that page 4 is down and page 1 
is up. The subjects are then instructed to write their names 
at the bottom of the page, and then to write as many opposites 
as possible within the space of two minutes. 

When the time is called one of the examiners asks for the 
Tracing Test for the purpose of correction The examiners 
then proceed to tekr off the Tracing Test at the perforation 
(including the waxed paper* which is still attached by means 
of the clips), the first page being left with the subject The 
assistant examiners leave the room at this point, while the 
chief examiner reads the correct opposites, giving the subjects 
the opportunity to mark their own papers. Care is taken 
to create lax conditions during the process of correction, 
the subjects being encouraged to ask questions. The 
examiner goes to the window or arranges to have some one 
call him to the door. The subjects are thus given ample 
opportunity to cheat. 

A comparison of pages 1 and 3 will reveal whether or not 
the subject attempted to cheat by adding words or making 
changes during thie process of correcting his own paper 
The waxed paper will show a perfect tracing of all the words 
which the subject wrote originally. The examiner, of course, 
had provided each of his subjects with a hard pencil. 

Sconng The subject scores 10 if he has made no attempt 
to cheat , he scores 0 if he cheats. 

HMifloatioiis o! the Original TMs. Voelker's senes of 
character tests has formed the basis of subsequent batteries. 
In studying incorrigibility in delinquent children, Cady ' 

‘ V. M. Cady. " The Psychology and Pathology of Personality ” 
Journ, of Delinquency, 1922, vol vii 
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has modified but slightly the Voelker method and used five 
tests, measuring trustworthiness in a motor task, honesty 
in scoring one’s own paper, overstatement, moral judgment, 
and tendencies to instability, as brought out by the Wood- 
worth questionnaire. The last two tests are not strictly 
speaking within the scope of our subject, for the responses 
involved knowledge or discrimination rather than action 

Raubenheimer has made a different selection of tests, 
borrowing ideas from Femald, Voelker, Franzen, and Cady. 
Only two of his battery — ^the, book checking and the over- 
statement tests'— are true character tests. The others hke 
activity preferences, offence ratings, reading preferences, 
and one or two more of this sort cannot be regarded as touching 
the core of our problem, althot^h in dealing with individual 
cases they may throw some hght on the development of 
particular traits in a certain direction. 

In the extensive mvestigation of gifted children which 
Terman directed,* Raubenheimei’s tests were given both 
to a group of selected children and to control groups. Six 
tests were used with two forms for the overstatement test 
The first variety is a modification of Knight's book-titles test 
which consists of a number of titles of works, some of them 
fictitious, the examinees being asked to check all the titles 
of books that they had read. The other variety of the same 
test brings to light overstatement m knowledge claimed. 

A Measue lor TnutworfhineBiu The Cady trustworthmess 
test which is based on the Voelker original calls for the 
insertion of crosses in circles with eyes ^ut. This of course 
affords a temptation on the part of some to cheat. In another 
form of the*test, a similar task is set by asking the children 
with eyes shut to run their pencil around several squares, 
one inside the other, without touching the sides “ more than 
just a little ”. 


L M Terman et al , Genettc Studies of Genius, 1923, vol. 1 , p 485 & 
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In the Voelker-Cady-Knight-Raubenheimer tests con- 
siderable ingenuity is displayed on the part of the devisers 
to ward off suspicion of the purpose of the procedure. 

Cauraotorial Age. One of the interesting results in Rauben- 
beimer's work is the curve obtained for levels of character 
development both among the gifted and control groups as 
also among the bo^ and girls, showing that the " gifted child 
of nine years has reached a level of character development 
corresponding roughly to that of unselected children of 14 
years", and that the “gifted girl makes a better average 
score than the gifted boy The data really open the way 
to the establishment of a “ characterial age " scale analogous 
to the mental age scale. We may readily gather that the tests 
devised by the several investigators are suitable for making 
“ comparison of groups with respect to certam important 
character traits ", but as to the value of the tests in helping 
us to orient ourselves in the central problem of character, 
its elements, criteria, genetic antecedents, we may, without 
seeming captious, profess a profound doubt. 

Tests lor Ehmesty. The most methodical test that has yet 
been developed along Voelker’s hnes is that of May and 
Hartshome for measuring the tendency to cheat among 
300 children.^ The considerations which the investigators 
have taken into account so as to insure a high degree of 
vahdity for the tests can hardly be found fault with. 

Seven different tests were used, the series bemg arranged 
according to difficulty ; e.g. it is easier to cheat where a 
check mark in pencil is to be erased or added than where 
a sentence is to be erased or added, or where something 
is to be changed in ink. Motivation of course iS a significant 
factor, and the warning that the answers will count induces 
some of the children to cheat, while others will remain 
unaffected by the mformation. 

* M A May and H Hartshome, " First Steps Toward a Scale for 
Measuring Attitudes" Jour of Educ Psychol, 1926, vol xvii 
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A sample oi the technique of these tests is given below : 
The series begins with 

an information test consisting of 28 items steeply graded 
in difficulty. Instead of imderlining the correct answer, 
the pupil is required to encircle it in ink. He is told to 
guess if he does not know. In fact, he is not allowed 
to hand in his paper until be has guessed at every answer. 
These papers are taken to the office where a duplicate 
of each is made. A day or so later the original papers 
are returned to the children with answer sheets and they 
are instructed to grade their own papers. Each child 
has previously been supplied with an ink eraser in con- 
nection with his school work. 

In order to cheat on this test it is necessary for the 
child to erase a circle drawn m ink and make another. 
This IS rather difficult. It is not easy to make a clean job 
of It. By comparing the corrected paper with its duplicate 
in the office, it is possible to see how much cheating 
has gone on 

Results and Recommendations. Aside from the interesting 
and carefully evaluated results, e.g. that eighty-four per cent 
made at least one change m their papers and that the brighter 
pupils do not cheat so readily as the poorer ones. May and 
Hartshome suggest that their scale may be extended m scope 
so as to be apphcable to various situations in games and play. 
Another scale might be worked out for situations involving 
money or business transactions. When the several scales 
are placed side by side and compared at each level we should 
have " a measure of the whole complex of behaviour 
tendencies called dishonesty. The same procedure could 
be followed m constructing scales for other tendencies. 
Both positive as well as negative trends would be included. 
Situations involving all kinds of attitudes would be selected 
and graded. The outcome would be a general scale with 
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many symptomatic situations at each level. A total character 
score or index might be obtained from the general level 
reached on the scale, or a more detailed picture of the relation 
of these trends to one another and of character as a whole 
might be revealed in the profile or some statistical coefficient.” 

Paradox ot American Workers. The only flaw which 
can be pointed out in the preceding research' by May and 
Hartshome is one of central importance. The concept 
of character remains with them psychologically unanalyzed. 
It is one of the paradoxes of the American character testers 
that while they move in a mechanistic and moderately 
behaviouiistic atmosphere, they yet are content to busy 
themselves with virtues and vices (honesty, dishonesty, 
trustworthiness) instead of attempting to pick out the psydio- 
logical warp and woof of these traits — their genetic motives. 

Varieties oi Duhonesty. Dishonesty is a term which 
embraces types of behaviour of a wide variety. Its most 
common form is manifest in money matters, but surely this 
IS only one species of dishonesty. Will it be denied that 
dishonesty is possible in the intellectual sphere ? He who 
" doctors ” up the results of an experiment, or even shuts his 
eyes deliberately to the negative cases, so as to prove his pet 
theory— he who pretends to have made a new discovery, 
whereas the essentials were furnished him by others, is 
strikingly dishonest, although the man m the street will 
perhaps not realize the nature of the defect, at least not to 
its full extent. When Voltaire, as is reported, in order to 
call attention to a new work of his hit upon the ingenious 
idea of scathingly reviewing his own book under a pseudonym 
so as to take the occasion afterwards of defending himself 
against the severe critic, he assuredly was indulging in a 
bit of subtle didionesty which must be sharply condemned 
in spite of the humour attaching to the situation. Now 
Voltaire’s conduct in pecuniary affairs was, so far as 1 am 
aware, not objectionable. 
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Others again are social climbers and will say and do such 
things as will further their courtier ambitions. They may 
be careless about money matters to their own disadvantage, 
let alone making capital of someone’s unwariness, but they 
are determined to get on socially at all costs. 

AnalyBis ol Didumestar. Indeed I should go so far as to 
suggest that all undignified opportunism is dishonest, and 
the fact that it is so commonly resorted to does not invalidate 
this judgment. By opportunism, I do not mean of course 
making use of every opportunity that presents itself, which 
is a legitimate course to take, but anglmg for opportunities, 
by " pulhng strmgs " as one expresses it colloquially If an 
author arranges with a brother author for each to praise the 
other’s works in print, or if he asks an adimring fnend to write 
a glowmg review of his book, he has already laid himself open 
to the charge of dishonesty. Similarly, if an editor, through 
some ultenor motive, sends an opponent’s book received 
for review purposes to the author’s harshest critic to be 
reviewed, he has engaged m a bit of underhand tactics which 
should come under the head of dishonesty. 

Different InstinctiTe Sources iff Dishonesty. It is patent, 
however, that not all the illustrations of dishonesty are 
actuated by the same psychdogwU springs. The acquisitive 
instinct operates in some cases ; in others, the mstinct of self- 
aggrandizement is at the bottom of the overt trait. There 
are cases to be explained by an mtense or persistent con- 
genital pugnacity and feeble inhibitability coupled perhaps 
with an madequate consistency urge. 

My contention is then that unless we discover the psycho- 
logical bonds of the various forms of behaviour designated by 
a term like honesty or dishonesty, the most consummate 
technique will be of no avail, and we should be groping 
about in the underwood of virtues, vices, propensities, and 
what-not, without getting into the open of the psychological 
arena. No psychological textbook will find a place in its 
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pages for the discussion of such traits as dishonesty or trust- 
worthiness. In our practical world these virtues and vices 
are of paramount importance, but until they are placed 
psychologically with reference both to the drcumstances 
(stimuli) and the original nature of man (instinctive tendencies) 
we diould let them rest in their ethical and legal domains. 

Ibe Downey Wilh-Temperament Teeti. The series of tests 
devised by Downey do not approximate the life situation 
as do Voelker’s but may be regarded as of a symbolic type. 
The three phases of the personahty pattern under which, 
according to her, all the traits of the will-temperament may 
be included are (a) the speed and fluidity of the reaction, 
(b) the forcefulness and decisiveness of the reaction, and (c) 
the carefulness and persistence of the reaction. In the first 
category we find such tests as speed of movement, freedom 
from load, flexibility, speed of decision ; in the second — 
tests of motor impulsion, reaction to contradiction, resistance 
to opposition and finality of judgment. The third group 
of tests purports to gauge motor inhibition, interest in detail, 
coordmation of impulses, and volitional perseveration. 

Proceeding from the premise that the various patterned 
forms of activity as revealed by temperament are determined 
by {a) the amount of nervous energy at the disposal of the 
individual, and (6) the tendency of such nervous energy to 
discharge immediately into the motor areas, or contrariwise 
to find an outlet only after a considerable detour, she seeks 
to ascertain by means of her tests the “general level of 
activity or impulsion, the degree of inhibition and the modes 
in which impulsion and inhibition function in an individual 
Motor activity in the form of handwriting exercises constitutes 
in the main the locus of her measure, with distraction as an 
essential condition. Her most reliable test, however, is 
probably the contradiction or suggestibility test which 
involves going through a miniature life situation and requires 

1 J E. Downey, The WtU Temperament and its Testing, p 59. 
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little symptomatic transfer from the result in the test to the 
diagnosis of trait. 

In a practically complete survey of the literature deahng 
with the Downey will-temperament tests. May sums up 
the value of these tests as follows : — 

Critical Estimate ol the Downey Tests. “ One of the most 
common methods of character study is that of analysis into 
traits. Can character traits (assuming that there are such 
things) be studied profitably by the WT ^ tests ? Perhaps 
they can, but the above results seem to show clearly that 
the Downey tests do not measure any easily identifiable 
traits. It is very doubtful if these handwriting exerdses 
will correlate highly with anything that could be regarded 
as a character trait Whatever else they measure, they do 
not measure traits. 

" Character is commonly regarded as conduct. Do the 
WT tests measure conduct ? About the only data we have 
on this point are those of Clark and he found a negative 
correlation between WT score and the conduct-response score 
of dehnquent boys. But he also found a slight positive 
correlation (0*29) between change in conduct-response and 
WT score. Conduct is a complex social affair and one would 
hardly expect to find it correlated with simple handwritmg 
exercises. 

“ Character may also be regarded as the predictabihty 
of behaviour. Can behaviour be predicted by these tests ? 
The results seem to show that academic success is in some 
instances better predicted by a combmation of WT tests 
and intelligence tests than by intelligence alone. But when 
we consider the rather high correlation between some types 
of mtelligence tests and the WT tests we w’onder how much 
of the prophecy is due to mtelligence and how much to 
temperament. 

* The letters WT arc here used as an abbreviation for " will- 
temperament ” 
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" While it is trae that the WT tests vdll not foretell what 
any person will do in a given situation, yet the general nature 
of his reactions may be predicted. For example, Downey 
would say that the will-profile will foretell whether or not an 
individual’s responses will be strong or weak, deliberate or 
impulsive, aggressive or its opposite, and so on. This type 
of prediction is very desirable and it seems that the WT tests 
have definite value at this point.” * Collins, in her preliminary 
report on the Downey tests, administered in Scotland, 
offers much the same criticism, and while she admits that 
the series does differentiate " the strong character from the 
weak, the careful from the careless, and the quick from the 
dow ”, she finds fault with the tests on the following grounds 
(fl) they are time-consuming (not an adequate objection), (6) 
too much depends on the personality of the experimenter, 
(c) the scoring is at times puzzling, (i) the real character is 
to a certain extent occasionally masked by practice in 
handwriting.* 

There appears to be agreement on the satisfactoriness of 
the " reaction to contradiction " test but, as Collins remarks, 
" if the subject has the slightest idea of the object of the 
test, it entirely loses its value.” 

We must infer then from the statements of those who 
worked with the Downey will-temperament tests on a com- 
prehensive scale that they are not yet safe guides in the 
hands of the tester, although their sendee in bnnging out 
individual differences is to not be disputed. 

AggteniTenesB Tested by Distractibility. Distraction as 
a condition figures chiefly in the tests of Moore and Gilliland ® 

* M A May, " The Present Status of the Will Temperament Tests " 
Jour of Applied Psychol , 1925, vol ix, p 50 

* M Collins, " Character and Temperament Tests " Bnt Jow 
cf Psychol (Gen Section), 1925, vol xvi 

* H T. Moore and A R Gilliland, " The Measurement of Aggressive 
ness ” Jour of App Psychol , 1921, vol v 
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employed to measure aggressiveness. It is not so easy to 
accept the conclusion of these writers that the shifty eye, 
together with certain response words in a free association 
test is the indication of a lack of aggressiveness, but 
even less satisfactory is the general notion which they 
attadi to this trait as “personal force”, “initiative”, or 
“ assurance ”. One feels that initiative is one thing and 
aggressiveness another, that personal force may emanate 
from a leader, but it need not be confused with the 
importunateness or insistence of sales managers. The value 
of aggressiveness will thus depend on motives and purposes, 
not on mere persistence or “ pu^ ”. 

Debatable Aanimpticnia. In the maiority of personality 
tests devised by American investigators, the main assumption 
IS open to question. Thus when Ream asks a number of 
subjects to check first a number of traits generally considered 
desirable and then to re-scan the list of pau^, checking the one 
trait of each pair which more nearly describes the individual,he 
is taking it for granted that he is measuring self-consciousness 
“on the thesis that the highly self-conscious individual 
will be proportionately slower in making subjective personal 
judgments than m making non-personal decisions ” ’ But 
this assumption is far from bemg obvious. The two judgments 
are not at all on a parity as measures of decision To know 
which of two traits is more desirable is a fact usually acquired 
in education or m one’s intercourse with people, but to place 
oneself in respect of this trait requires some weighing. The 
score may measure caution, scrupulousness, or other traits 
equally well if not better than self-consciousness Perhajps 
a self-conscious person is apt to be more careful or deliberate 
or more conscientious, but sudi a parallelism or correlation 
still does not justify us in saying that our results are a measure 
of self-consciousness. 

* M. J Ream, " Group-Will Temperament Tests ” Jour of Educ, 
PsycM: 1922, vol mii. p 11 
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the BElIABnJTY OF THE TE8T8 

This leads us to the intermediate question on our way to 
the discussion of the validity of the tests, the question of 
how consistently a test will bring about a certain response 
or as May and Hartshome define it “ the similarity of responses 
made on different occasions Only two tests are mentioned 
as having been subjected to the procedure of self-correlation 
to establish their consistency value — and of these the Downey 
tests offer a low correlation, while that of the Woodworth 
Personal Data Sheet is very high. But it should be pointed 
out that the latter is not strictly a performance test and allows 
for the operation of association and memory to a considerable 
extent. We might accordingly expect a more or less uniform 
score. 

Another method to determine the amount of uniformity 
in a set of responses, viz., intercorrelation among a number 
of tests which claim to tap the same trait, produced no better 
results. Speed of decision, suggestibility, confidence, are 
not adequately measured by any one of two tests, and the 
authors of the survey already referred to very properly con- 
clude that " the response to one situation is not a reliable 
measure of a complex trait. Many situations must be used 
and many responses given ”, but I am not sure that it is 
altogether a matter of the number of items and that " the 
greater the number of items, the more reliable is the test 
It seems as if the variety of the items is even more important 
than their number, and furthermore a sharp line must be 
drawn between the verbal tests (questionnaires such as the 
Pressey X-0 tests, the various ethical judgment tests and the 
personal data sheets) and the conduct tests. For the 
measuring of intelligence a verbal test is quite in place, 
but in the realm of personality testing, it affords but an 
indirect clue. 

Hotal Judgmant TMi Not Character Teats. That the 
various ethical discrimination tests are in reality intelligence 
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tests of a special kind is the conclusion of several investigators 
who worked with them. Quadfasel,^ for instance, examined 
770 children with the Femald test as employed by Jacobsohn, 
and the only positive results he obtained were in connection 
with the ability of the children to judge between various 
degrees of right and wrong. The experimenter doubts 
in fact whether these tests throw any light on the tempera- 
ment or the moral sentiment of the child, as Sander * claims. 
There is a considerable body of literature on this subject 
of moral discrimination in children, but even Femald, with 
whom this method origmated, declared expressly that 
" Morality or moral staimna may not, as yet, be measured 
successfully by tests Femald, of course, had not 
anticipated at that time the possibilities of reproducing life 
situations, which skilful investigators soon afterwards 
discovered. What he had in mmd was the verbal test which 
required a judgment response with reference to behaviour 
questions,* 

A BetaaTuraiiatic Caution. Symonds makes some 
appropriate remarks on the generality and specificity of 
a given test. " The line of most progress,” he says, " is in 
the attempts to measure very specific traits or habits Of 

' F Quadfasel, " Die Methode Femald — Jacobsohns, eine Methode 
zur Pnifung der moralischen KntikfShigkeit — und nicht des sittlichen 
Fuhlens " Arch f Psychtaf u Nerv'len , 1925, vol Ixxiv 

* H Sander, *' Die expemnentelle Gesinnungsprufung " Zt f. 
angew Psychol , 1920, vol xvii 

» G G Femald, " The Defective Delinquent Class; Differentiating 
Tests ” Amer Jour of Insanity, 1912, vol Ixviii 

* A confirmatory statement of the inadequacy of the interpretation 
of fables as a test of character is contained in an article by I.owe and 
Shimberg, who conclude that the results " make us suspicious of all 
tests having as their underlying principle the assumption that moral 
judgments offer a reliable estimation of moral integrity We are con- 
vinced that verbal judgments of moral situations are an index of the 
individual's intellectual and social apperceptions and not his moral 
character " (" A Critique of the Fables as a Moral Judgment Test ” : 
Jour of App Psychol , 1925, vol ix, p 59) 
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course every test does this — it measures a very specific 
response to a very specific situation. But the test maker 
blindly interprets this as a general reaction.” He gives 
instances of two different kinds of traits. Thrift, e.g. ” seems 
to be a bundle of more or less loosely connected special habits 
— ^habits with regard to and conservation of materials, eammg, 
saving, spendmg, and repairing", while neatness according 
to this writer constitutes a different kind of trait. “ It is 
the individual's response to a single element in a number 
of different situations. I have elsewhere called such a trait 
a contact (cf. concept), to use a word which may acqmre 
a connotation in harmony with behaviouristic notions. A 
contact is a conduct response (as opposed to a mental or verbal 
response) to a common element of various situations. It 
IS these contacts that workers have been interested in. . . 
But the contact must be tested in more than one situation.” ‘ 

The “Conlact” Doea Not TeU the Whole Story. The 
distinction between the two types of traits is not quite clear 
to my mind, but the new concept introduced is a useful 
one as an intermediate station between the specific response 
and the trait to be established, since after all it is the trait 
which we are desirous of pladng. I have a feeling that these 
very “ contacts ” will in their turn be largely determined by 
the interests and motives of a given mdividual, so that a person 
might be neat and tidy about his or her personal appearance 
and yet manifest a sloppiness and carelessness about 
belongings. I have often observed the curious fact that 
clear thinkers have their desks all littered up with various 
papers, while many of those who have their papers 
S3^tematically arranged m the tidiest fashion are muddle- 
headed. Of course there is a comparison here of intelligence 
and personality traits, yet the contrast is striking and calls 
for explanation , and the explanation seems to he in the 

> P.M Symonds, " The Present Status of QiaiacteiMeasiiieineat " 
Jour, oj Edue. PsycM., 1924, vol *v, p. 493 
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cooperation of two factors, viz. the rdle of the driving interest 
and compensation. 

We may again turn to the refreshing reminiscences of the 
late Anatole France, who is describing a social faux pas in 
his seventeenth year, for a state of mind which gives evidence 
of this duahty — a problem so perplexing and one not so rare 
to meet with as the grand old man of French letters supposed : 
" What put the copmg-stone on my imbecility was that my 
mind was as daring as my manners were shy. As a general 
rule, the intellect in young people is crude and undecided. 
Mme was rigid and inflexible. I believed that I was in 
possession of the truth I was violent and revolutionary, 
when I was alone. When I was alone, what a blade, what 
a slashing fellow, I used to be ! I have changed a deal since 
then. Now, I am not overmuch m awe of my contemporaries. 
I try to make myself as snug as possible between those who 
have more brains than I and those who have less ; and I 
trust to the cleverness of the former. On the other hand, 
I am not without misgivings when I come to look myself 
in the face. . . But I was telhng you about something that 
happened to me when I was seventeen. You will readily 
imagine that such a blend of sh}aiess and audacity made me 
cut a most ndiculous figure." 

HOW VALID ABE THE CHABACTEB TESTS? 

Hitherto the constancy value of the tests was examined, 
but now supposing the individual tested does react uniformly, 
how far are we warranted in inferring the possession of a 
particular trait from the results in a given test ? 

May and Hartshome have dealt with this question briefly 
but rather incisively. Five methods of validation are 
enumerated : (a) validation by correlation with ratings, 

which is the most common and at the same time the most 
objectionable method, (&) vahdation by correlation with other 
objective evidence, (c) validation by differentiation where 
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a test separates the examinees into distinct groups with but 
a limited number in a middle class to be wholly disregarded, 
(d) validation by age gradation, such as is true of various 
suggestibility tests, and (e) validation by sampling All 
these methods have their drawbacks. The two writers point 
out that ratings are poor criteria, and even if reliable, we 
are not certain that the rating is on the same quality which 
the test purports to measure. 

To validate one test by correlating it with another test is 
to assume that the latter is a standard of comparison, which 
of course it is not. Validation by means of correlatmg a test 
with an actual behaviour record is a sounder method but the 
behaviour record of an average person, let us say the average 
student, will probably not contain anythmg noteworthy, 
with the result that recourse will be had again to ratings. 
On the other hand, the behaviour record of delinquents 
would prove an adequate standard, provided the facts couM 
be disentangled. We must remember that in delinquency, 
one misdeed leads to another, and the mosaic of cnme is 
often complicated. 

As to validation by differentiation, a method which has 
been exploited by several investigators. May and Hartshome 
think it marked by two difficulties in that it " is almost 
impossible to get two homogeneous and yet contrasting 
groups ” and also because it does not give any information 
regarding the efficacy of the test m the middle ranges, which 
are untouched by the segregation of the extremes into two 
groups, such as aggressive and non-aggressive, timid and 
bold, etc. 

We may omit the method of vahdation by age gradation 
for the present, as the characteristics measured by it, like 
suggestibility, have a greater claim to being considered under 
the head of intelligence. This applies to all of the tests 
validated by this method — ^judgment of relative values, 
ethical discrimination tests and social perception tests. 
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They tap knowledge and experience rather than character 
or conduct. 

The Most Bdiable Tests. There remains then one other 
method, that by sampling, which consists in " selecting from 
life-situations certain sample or representative items as test 
matenal Tiow's confidence test is offered as an illustration 
by May and Hartshome, and their conclusion is that the 
validity of such tests, as in a large measure of all other 
character tests, depends on their “ s3miptomatic or transfer 
value ", 1 e. " how symptomatic is this test performance of 
performance in a multitude of life situations ” — a conclusion 
which seems almost self-evident 

Difficulty with Life Situation Tests. Travis in his 
" Diagnostic Test of Character " (which involves the order 
of ment technique), given to ten psychopathic patients, used 
four methods in an attempt to validate the results, (a) 
correlation with associates' estimates, (b) correlation with 
teachers’ ratings, (c) correlation between intelligence test 
scores and character test scores, and {i) correlation between 
the results of a test and the case histones and analyses Only 
the latter he found to be of service m validating a test of this 
kind.* But the chief difficulty is to devise such tests as 
approximate the life-situation and at the same time could 
be scored without complications The problem is somewhat 
similar to that presented by animal psychology and to a 
certain extent solved by the greater facihties, eqmpment 
and technique gained in the course of tune — the task I am 
referring to is that of stud3dng the animal in its natural 
environment and yet controllmg conditions to the extent of 
observing the responses in a variety of situations. 

VALUE OF THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 

At times it appears as if the American studies of character 
traits by means of tests were a hit-or-miss affair, lacking the 

* R C Travis, “ The Measurement of Fundamental Character 
Traits ” Jour of Abnor &• Soc Psychol , 1925, vol xix 
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theoretical basis to begin with. The results are not apparently 
of the same t3rpe that we obtain in experiments on perception 
or in intelligence testing, but the investigations do seem to 
bring us closer to a general conception, and in spite of the 
different starting points, there is a surprising uniformity ^t 
least with regard to the negative phase of character testing, 
so that new paths must be beaten out. We know, for instance 
from Trow’s work that confidence is not an integrative trait 
which manifests itself uniformly with regard to various 
situations, but that a person may display confidence in judging 
lines, without exhibiting the same trait in ethical discrimina* 
tion and vice versa.* Similarly, Filter * found that speed of 
decision cannot be measured by any one test of a group 
purporting to measure this charactenstic. Both Otis * and 
Brown * drew a like inference for suggestibility, and the 
theoretical question now arises Why this variety of response 
with a single trait ’ Are we mistaken about the label, 
that is to say, are we confusing a number of different traits 
by treating them under one head, or is each particular response 
conditioned by a separate setting, so that one could hardly 
talk of a trait at all, but is under the necessity of referring 
to a " reaction under such and such conditions > " A stand- 
jxnnt like this would be fatal to the study of character as 
a branch of science. It would imply that we could never 
tell anything about a man's possible behaviour until it has 
become manifest ; and that the situation, not the personality 
or mental constitution of the man, is of paramount importance 
in prediction. But we do know that the same situation 

‘ W C Trow, " The Psychology of Confidence ’’ Arch of Psychol . 
1923, vol X, p 40 

* R O Filter, " An Experimental Study of Character Traits ” 
Jour of App Psychol , 1921, vol v 

» M Ohs, " A Study of Suggestibility in Children ” Arch of 
PsycM, 1924-5, vol xi 

* W W Brown, " Individual and Sex Differences m Suggesbbility " 
Vutv of Caltf PuJUscaiions, 1916, vol ii. p. 425 
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elicits difierent reactions from different people, hence it is 
the personal organization which counts. 

General Fonetion at Syndrome ? To some extent it is true 
that certain traits are not sufficiently discriminated. Creduhty 
and suggestibility are often mistaken for each other, although 
I know of not a few instances of non-suggestible people who 
are credulous and of uncntically sceptical individuals who 
are unusually suggestible. This, however, does not close the 
issue The fact still remains that certain personal traits 
will reveal themselves differently even for the same person. 
Does this point to an anomaly > Before we give up the 
puzzle, let us ask ourselves whether a given trait hke con- 
fidence, boldness, or generosity must be envisaged as a general 
function, or whether it is bound up as a syndrome, to borrow 
a word from psychiatry, with vanous tendencies and interests ; 
and the mechanism of compensation is only one way of 
accountmg for seemingly contrasted and therefore surprising 
responses on the part of an mdividual. May it not be that 
a person’s confidence in a certain sphere is due to his strength 
in that province, and conversely, his lack of confidence with 
regard to other things is ascnbable to his weakness therein ^ 
But compensation, in Adler’s sense (see Chapter XVI) implies 
a developmental affair — the want of the one function has 
been compensated for m another direction and vice versa 
It seems even more likely that we are bom with predispositions 
for some things and not for others, or rather for certain classes 
of things. The fearless and ongmal Pascal keeps his mind 
airtight in matters of rehgion. The temperate Frederick 
the Great stifles all sentiment to the point of wanton cmelty 
when he is on the battlefield. 

Empizical Analysis Needed. Is it not the relaitonshtp of 
the objects or the situations that we must look to for an 
explanation of the seeming anomaly ? And by this I certainly 
do not mean the fact that every situation has its own response 
If, let us say, a social situation is of an entirely different 
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texture from an abstract situation, then we Aould not 
be astonished to find that the same mdividual will be confident 
with regard to the one and not with regard to the other. 
Rather than deny the existence of such inborn dispositions, 
it would be more sensible to differentiate these dispositions 
on an empirical basis. Generosity is one of these dispositions 
in point. Does generosity refer only to material giving ? 
In the popular sense it is doubtless so taken, but we may 
query such a narrow use of the word. I have come across 
misers who would be most generous with their energy and 
in fact give hours of their time when they would be unwillmg 
to part with the value of ten or fifteen cents. On the other 
hand, there are men of moderate means who would seldom 
lend a hand to assist anyone with a difficult task but would 
generously offer to pay for such work. Some there are who are 
liberal with funds but niggardly m imparting information, 
and the converse type is not rare. 

The absurdity of making out an inborn trait to be the result 
of tradition or environmental mfluence is too palpable to 
refute and even to mention, were it not for the fact that such 
views are put forth by a certain speaes of American psycho- 
logist every now and then All such environmental explana- 
tions will be found lamentably wantmg in soundness, and 
when carefully examined will be seen to betray a restneted 
knowledge of the facts and a arcular procedure of mference 
as is illustrated in the footnote below.^ 

Character Testing on a Comprehoudve Scale. Out of forty 

* R E Learning actually attempts to explain the ready wit of Insh 
children by saying that the youngsters cultivate it because of the 
premium set on it by the adults in the Irish community, and at the 
same time corroborate this conclusion by trsuiing the money-mindedness 
of Jewish children (though her data are anything but adequate, distilled 
probably through the medium of her own prejudices) to the very 
dubious fact that the " Jewish group hold the ability to make money 
up as a measuring stick by which the success of each member of the 
group IS measured " "A Study of a Small Group of Irish- American 
Children ” Psychol Clinte, 1923, vol xv, p 36 
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tests which were administered by Lentz ^ to groups of boys 
alike m age and intelligence, but far apart in conduct, only 
seven yielded results that were worth checking up, Accordmgly 
six other groups consistmg of 242 delinquent and non- 
delinquent boys were given the tests with no significant 
differences except in the case of two of the battery. These 
consisted of a questionnaire and a daily contnbution test. 

Social Differentiation as Standard. In castmg about for 
a criterion that could be applied as a standard, Lentz found 
none which could answer the purpose as well as that of social 
differentiation in terms of delinquency and non-delmquency. 
ITie procedure then comes under the “ differentiating ” class, 
and the objections raised m a previous section against this 
method m general hold naturally of this investigation also. 

Let us see what the two promising tests are The first is 
really a questionnaire consistmg of questions on the social 
conditions of the family, personal hkes and dislikes, interests, 
and activities This is scarcely a character test in any real 
sense The boys were asked whether there were musical 
instruments or magazines in the home or not, how often they 
went to church, how many rooms there were m their apart- 
ment, whether they found it easy to be obedient, etc. 
Assuming that the exammees had considerable insight and 
were telling the truth, our results might count for something, 
although even then the bearing of the responses on character 
is not always evident, but delinquent children cannot be 
credited with the very quahties which are yet to be proven 
of them, especially as " no effort was made to check the 
correctness of the answers to any of the questions Hence 
the differentiation of the groups is not significant. 

The daily contribution test is more satisfactory as a measure 
of a trait, although we cannot be quite certain as to what 

* T F Lentz, An Expenmental Method for the Dibco\ery and 
Development of Tests of Character " Teathers' College, Columbia 
Untv . Cent's to Educ , 192.?, No 180 
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the trait is ; and furthermore, the frequency of negative 
responses interferes with the interpretation of the results. 
The procedure required every boy to bnng every morning 
for five mornings some interesting bit of material m an 
envelope provided for the purpose — a news item, a joke, 
a poem, an advertisement, or even something describing 
a scene or a conversation m the street The results indicated 
that 69 per cent of the unselected group turned in at least 
one contribution while only 21 per cent of the probation 
group satisfied the requirement 
The conclusion drawn would appear to be then that the 
consistent divergence between the two sets of scores proved 
that the test was a true character test Naturally one would 
expect more indifference to a task, laziness, disobedience, 
and less willingness to accommodate in the dehnquent or 
anti-social than in the social group There is, however, 
not sufficient evidence to warrant our holding that the lack 
of cooperation under such conditions denoted lack of character. 

A Sozptinng Besult. The test is an interesting one, never- 
theless, and, in a more elaborate form, might be followed up 
over a long penod of time and with larger groups. The 
expenment on the whole was valuable in its negative aspects, 
that IS to say, in showing that the other 38 tests, among which 
are to be found a number of frequently mentioned batteries, 
did not differentiate the two contrasted groups. In fact — 
and this is astonishing — the probation group scored higher 
in the honesty tests which were supposed to represent a 
miniature life situation. Lentz offers four possible 
explanations to account for the fact. 

First, the government and disciplme at the probation 
school IS such that the pupils are especially encouraged to 
be frank and honest. Second, the Probation Group may be 
more circumspect and suspicious and thus have evaded 
the purport of the test. It must be remembered that the 
validity of any honesty test has not been established to 
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date. Third, it may be possible that honesty is not a 
factor in school success or, if at all, a negative factor in 
some schools. Fourth, the motivation may have been 
different ; the Unselected Group may have been more 
interested and more anxious to make a high score.^ 

THEORETICAL BACKOROOin) OF AlOERICAN AFFBOACH 

It is difficult to say whether the conception of the American 
character testers precedes their empirical work or issues from 
it as a corollary. The following passage seems to be repre- 
sentative of the American point of view 

Under the name of character are being ranged for study 
principally those traits which are of non-moral nature. . . 
The emphasis is upon the force of activity rather than 
upon its direction, upon the quality of behaviour in terms 
of strength, persistence, readiness, rapidity, etc , rather 
than upon its value as right or wrong, good or bad, wise 
or foolish, etc.* 

This seems to be in accord with, or perhaps is based on, 
Downey's view of the will-temperament which she beheves 
" determines the form assumed by character although it does 
not determine its content". Her definition of character 
involves the organization of native and acquired traits effected 
through inner subjective factors and outer objective ones 
The behaviounstic leaning of many Amencan psychologists 
in the general field is also noticeable in the approach to the 
study of character. Typical of this tendency is the definition 
that a " person’s character make-up would be his exhibition 
of responses and reactions to mner stimuli and to objective 
perceivable situations It must be repeated here, however, 
that Watson links character with the demands of social 

* Loc ctt , p 31 

* R O Filter, " A Practical Definition of Character " Psychol 
Rev, 1922, vol xxix 

* J E. Downey, The WM Temperament and its Testing, p 60 S 
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convention, hence is taking a narrower view than behaviourism 
would seem to call for, and is practically acceptmg the 
popular conception in the most uncritical sense. 

Chaiaoteiistici, Not Charaotor, Teatad. Needless to add. 
I regard the treatment of character by most of the 
American character testers as altogether too broad in scope, 
taking in as it does all the non-intellectual elements, and in 
this way not settmg off that phase of personahty which 
properly corresponds with character. The researches referred 
to in this chapter nevertheless overlap at points with the more 
delimited territory, and the technique employed and the 
results obtained often suggest a new tackhng point or at least 
warn against futile methods. 

AoMrioan Testen Reveal Weaknees ot Phrenologists. On 

the whole, the American approach smacks of the method 
of Gall and his co-workers in their attempt to correlate a given 
protuberance on the head with a definite trait, propensity 
or capacity. The method m inductive logic, invoked 
to sanction this type of procedure, would be called that 
of agreement. It is true that the phrenological doctnne 
revolved around structures, while the contemporary tests 
and experiments are centred about the functional side of 
the individual, i e. about the question What does he do ’ But 
so long as the connection is not linked up with causal factors, 
we can never take it for granted that the correspondence 
which, to the investigator seems preponderant, is anything 
but incidental. Just as the phrenologist possesses no 
absolutely rehable information about the alleged amative 
or philoprogenitive individual as compared with others — 
for these traits have no significance except m relation to 
similar ones in other people — so the character tester of to-day 
must depend on ratings for the most part , and although 
our present fihng system of charactenstics and traits is 
infinitely supenor to the promiscuous miscellany of Gall and 
Spurzheim, we still have far to go before a classification 
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can be agreed on which would be serviceable even for practical 
purposes. 

Dynamic Note Uiadiig. Such a classification would involve 
the subsumption of smaller units under large units, but more 
than that, we should have to gain insight mto the cross 
relationship of traits, compensations, displacements, etc., 
not necessarily in the narrower Freudian sense, but from the 
point of view of personality integration. Lastly, the evalua- 
tion of traits is of supreme importance , and for this reason 
alone a purely mechanistic interpretation of character will 
yield us no appreciable results What is more, writers who 
lack the socio-historical perspective and who are ignorant 
of the role of the cultural saences in the fabnc of modem 
thought, even if in various German arcles this part has been 
grossly exaggerated, cannot with any competency evolve an 
applicable system which would stand the onslaught of time, 

Cynl Burt, who has had a good deal of experience with 
these Amencan tests in his professional work as psycho- 
logist to the London County Council, finds that they " are 
too poor for practical work ” in spite of the fact that the 
figures which he hopes to pubhsh m a forthcoming statistical 
study are encouraging , and he even holds out the warning 
that " m this country, teachers and research students should 
apply such tests very gingerly ^ For his own work, m 
order to acquaint himself with the character and tempera- 
ment traits of his charges, he had adopted the standardized 
personal interview supplemented by the use of tabular 
schedules and ratmg scales. 

Chief Value in the Techniaue. In conclusion, it would be 
safe to say, however, that the valuable technique of the 
Amencan character experiments and tests should not be 
underestimated; for it opens up at least new possibilities 
in the matter of checking up impressions and ratings, and 
holds forth hopes of expansion. 

> C Burt, The Young Delinquent, 1925, p 393, footnote 
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The American technique has not had the same extensive 
application elsewhere, but begmmngs have been made in 
England and in Germany. In fact as early as 1885 a study 
was undertaken by Sophie Bryant at the suggestion of Galton, 
and afterwards reported on under the heading of Expenments 
tn TesHng the Character of School Children} which, however, 
turns out to be a foreshadowing of the Binet method of 
testing intelligence, and at any rate really bears more on the 
subject of individual diSerences in the manner of perception 
and description on the part of children than on character 
or even personahty traits. Galton’s use of the word 
" character ’’ in this indiscriminate sense, which has already 
been commented on in Chapter VI, could not be conducive 
to the development of characteiology in England. Bryant’s 
method was experimental and her mam conclusion, viz that 
" false perceivers were nearly always ready apprehenders " 
is important enough, but the only information which even 
remotely suggests some relation to the characters of her 
subjects centres about the differentiation between the " reck- 
less " and the “ cautious " thinker, who employs in his inter- 
pretations such phrases as “ I suppose ", or " it is likely " 
and also about the reference to the " hyper-emotionahsm ” 
of some children as revealed by the excessive use of affectively 
coloured adjectives. 

It is gratifying to note that Galton's influence in this 
direction has not survived and Webb's recent investigation 
on the character factor m mtelligence serves by its very 
title to accentuate the lack of discrimmation in this respect 
some fifty years ago. 

F87Cbo-Oalvaiiic Beflez and Will Qualities. Much has 
been written on the psycho-galvanic reflex in various con- 

^ This paper, read in 1885, was published in The Journal of the 
Anthropol. InshtuU of Gt. BrUatn and Ireland. 1886, vol xv 
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nections, but the emplo 3 anent of the galvanometer to measure 
character qualities is a recent development, though not a 
novel idea Brown studied the galvanometric reactions 
(extent and frequency of deflection) of subjects in response 
to stimuli like a loud unexpected noise, a threat to prick 
the subject with a pin or to bum him with a match, a pleasant 
odour, or the oflermg of candy Each of the subjects received 
two independent ratmgs on various character qualities, 
and the judges were allowed to revise their markings after 
three months if they saw fit. The results, after being checked 
up by several formulae, show a high correlation between 
the psycho-galvanic reflex and “ those quahties which have 
an element of ‘ will ’, in the sense of consciously directed 
activities ’’ , and it is suggested by the experimenter " that 
the psycho-galvanic reflex, if it has a real psychological 
significance, may be closely connected with these ‘will- 
qualities ’ or distinctly conative tendencies, rather than with 
emotions, as has in general previously been asserted ” '■ 

Neat Classification o! Questionnaire Reactions. In Germany 
Baumgarten * has manipulated the test-expenment success- 
fully with school children from 8 to 14 years of age. among 
whom she found six or seven different types of reactions. 
In answer to the question, “ What would you do if someone 
called you a stupid," some children would reply almost 
mechanically, “ I should say, * You are just as stupid.’ " 
{Pnmarreaktton, " Boomerang " reaction would be a good 
designation in Enghsh.) Others would resort to a more 
" tangible ” response [handgretfltch) " I should beat him ”, 
is the reply of this group. The mtellectual would 
demand proof, while the passive would say nothing at all. 

1 W S Brown, " A Note on the PSycho-Galvanic Reflex Considered 
in Conjunction with Estimates of Character Quality ” Bnt Jour 
of Psychol (Gen Sec ), 1925, vol xvi 

* F Baumgarten, " Die Reaktionstypen im sozialen Verhalten " . 
Procud of 8th (1923) Congrus for Exper. Psych(d. tn Lnpxtg, 1924 
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Then there is a group that would ignore the insult altogether 
should act as if I heard nothing"). Only five of the 
t)^s are named and illustrated. Baumgarten does not 
tell us in her report whether the age of the child has some- 
thing to do with the type of the reaction, as one might surmise 
Her classificatoiy scheme, however, is adequate because 
of the clear-cut reactions. 

Sodal Ihodentaiidiiig Tested. Another phase of her 
investigation was to test the level of empathy (EinfiMung) 
manifested by the children, showing how well the subject 
could appreciate or reahze other people's conditions and 
situations. A number of madents taken from child life were 
related to the subjects,who were asked afterwards to anticipate 
the thoughts and feelings of the individuals figuring in the 
story. The results of five different tests given to 1,300 
children showed six types. There are, of course, the two 
extremes — ^those who have no sense whatever for other people 
and those again who can enter mto the situations of their 
fellow-beings with great aptitude. Between these limits, 
the writer recognizes four other groups the children who 
are inhibited from entenng mto another person's situation, 
because of some social m]unction, those who are prevented 
through reflection, deliberation or for some other intellectual 
reason, the group that can grasp other people’s sorrow but 
not their joy, and, in the class next to the extreme — the 
cold and correct " empathizers 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHARACTER 

If this chapter is circumscribed in its treatment, the fault 
is not in the paucity of the material but rather in its too 
extensive scope. We should remember that the philosophy 
of diaxacter is not in any sense a part of the psychology of 
character, but since it does offer some points of contact 
with our subject, it is desirable that we should take a glimpse 
into its claims, at least after disregarding en bloc the countless 
books and articles dealing with the problems of individuality 
and individuation, the self, and the purely metaphysical 
discussions of personahty m which personality is contrasted 
with object, world, extemahty, society, etc. 

Character Implies Human DUerentiation. — Certainly we 
are not concerned with contrasts or a contrast rather, but with 
human dxfferenixaiwn, %U essence and applicatton. Hence the 
whole philosophical hterature on character and personality 
is only mcidental to our task. The locus of our study is not 
philosophy but psychology, and, indeed, it is possible to mam- 
tam that there can be no metaphysics of character, except 
in a metaphorical sense, similar to that in which Schopenhauer’s 
Cosmic Will IS employed. * 

THE HETAFHSBICS OF CHABACTEB 

Nevertheless, votaries of anideahstic philosophy have always 
found a way open for conversion of the term " character " 
into a metaphysical principle, so that it might serve as the 
fans et ongo of diversification in man. We are reminded here 
of Leibniz’s doctrine of monads, according to which each 
monad is different from every other and reflects the Supreme 
Monad m its own peculiar way. 

38S CC 
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Objective idealism, together with its recent offshoots, has 
also assigned a somewhat precarious place to character in its 
system. It is thought that character emanates from the 
Absolute, and unfolds itself in society. The particularity 
of character — that which gives the concept its quale — 
seems to be entirely lost sight of by philosophers of this stamp, ^ 
with the result that the empirical fund of knowledge about 
character, its psycho-biological basis, becomes subservient 
to the preconceived all too general scheme of things Under 
the circumstances, nothing but an empty formalism can be 
looked for. 

To entangle the subject with philosophy is fatal from the 
very start in that we are committed ab tniho to a point of view 
which is apt to determine the selection of our facts and to 
colour them afterwards, so that the divergence of views will 
become more marked with every step of the procedure. 

Necessity of Oonsiilting FbikMophical Movements. Can we 

^ That this view is not defunct yet may be gathered from E Pierce’s 
recent Philosophy of Character which deals with the subject-matter 
expected from the title of the book in a few pages, while taking up all 
the problems of metaphysics in the bulk of the book The reason given 
for this apparent divagation is that it is necessary to recogmze " the 
mysterious activity of the individual ’’ which mast be free in the sense 
that It results from inward, not outward determination and " to furnish 
a complete theory of character would then mvolve all branches of 
knowledge " (p 19) 

The subjectivistic note of this philosophy is struck in turns such as 
these.. 

" Character as an active force m the world assumes real spiritual 
individuals . . Character . . can be stated only in terms of an 
idealistic philosophy, a philosophy which holds that reality is mental ". 

“ The study of character is the study of the activity that produces 
our universe . . . Thus human history becomes an account of the 
unfolding of human character." 

I admit that there is some truth in these statements, but cannot 
see any scientific value in them , for even if they are granted, we 
cannot do anything more with them, except perhaps to inculcate them 
into the minds of the uncritical for the purpose of providing an 
mhibitory stimulus. Otherwise before going to history and philosophy 
for our guidance, it behoves us to study the individual human beings who, 
after all, are our sole guarantees that there is such a thmg as character. 
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then steer clear of philosophy altogether and confine ourselves 
to the so-called scientific and literary aspects of character ? 
Perhaps it would be expedient to do this, but the treatment 
would suffer from a certain narrowness, inasmuch especially 
as fundamental issues m psychology have lately become bound 
up with philosophical attitudes. In Germany the growing 
prestige of the versUkende (interpretative) Psychologic, as 
contrasted With analytic psychology ; the widening rift 
between the sciences of nature and the mental or cultural 
sciences which has now come to a head ; above all, the question 
of valuation which is basic for the conception of character — 
these and like circumstances make it incumbent on us to view 
at least the philosophical environs of character. 

But there is this difference between such a compromise and 
an out-and-out philosophical approach : m our present inquiry, 
we adhere as much as possible to generally accepted facts m 
the .sciences until compelled to resort to theory or called 
upon to apply our information, m this way staving off the 
controversy as long as possible. 

Philosophical influences have permeated all the saences ; 
and this holds true especially of Germany. Even psycho- 
anal}rsis has been harnessed with philosophy, at least in one 
of its contemporary exprestions, viz., the phenomenological 
school of Husserl. William Stem, who was practically the 
founder of differential psychology, has now abandoned his 
original work in the interest of what he calls crthcal 
personalism.,'- which gives the upper hand to philosophy in 
the determination of character. 

AXIOLOGY OF CHABACIEB 

A still greater force has been exerted by the phenomeno- 
logical school, which has enjoyed the cooperation of the 
brilliant M. Scheler^ on the axiological side and has enlisted 

‘ W. Stem • Dm tueHscMtcht PersMtchketf. 

* M Scheler Der Fortnahsmus tn der Ethtk und die malenale 
Werlethtk and Wesen and Fortntn der Sympathxe (1923). 
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in its ranks psychiatrists like Jaspers,^ and, to a less extent, 
Kronfeld,* who bring to bear upon their psychiatric experience 
a philosophical grasp of unusual scope. The last-mentioned 
really draws his nurture from Fries through his apostle Leonard 
Nelson. 

PoziKirive Note in PhilMophy of CSiaracter. To be sure, there 
is a great deal of psychological material in the works of the 
writers cited, and for that reason their contributions are 
valuable from our standpoint, but because of the extreme 
systematization which characterizes these and other works 
of a similar sort, it would be impossible to do justice to them 
in brief compass The numerous distinctions drawn, while 
not without reason, require a rather detailed exposition which, 
however, would take us too far afield. Another drawback is 
the somewhat cumbersome termmology with which each of 
the systems referred to is saddled. What seems a common 
factor in these treatments is their purposive approach to the 
subject. 

To take one instance. Stem speaks of self-ends (“ autotelia ”) 
and other-regarding ends {“ heterotelia ”) — a distinction 
commonly used in British psychology and ethics. He further 
introduces such phrases as the " convergence " of heredity 
and environment, the “ introception ” of the other-regarding 
ends into the self-regarding ends, abstract ends (" ideotelia ”) 
and co-ordinate ends. 

Stem’s Persimaliim. Conation, as with the British 
psychologists, holds a foremost place in the dispositions of 
man. These he divides into (a) directive and [b) auxiliary 
tendencies which are always in readmess to serve the former. 
Character, according to Stem, is the unit of all the directive 
dispositions of a person, including the two self-regarding 
tendencies, viz. self-preservation and reproduction, and the 
three sets of other-regarding ends, viz. (a) those which govern 

1 K Jaspers Psychologte der Wtitanschauungen (1922) 

■ A Ktoai^i.DasWesendarpsychuUnschenErkenntnts.'vol i (1920) 
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social or superindividual interests (family, nation, society), 
(jb) those connected with fellow-beings, i.e. the sympathetic 
tendencies, and (c) those dealing with abstract ends. 

The auxiliary dispositions as an organization of abilities 
and aptitudes (skill) also constitutes a unit which goes by the 
name of the psychophysical health status. This organization 
is in the service of the unit of directive dispositions or 
character. 

It is clear then that Stem subordinates the intellect, repre- 
sented by the dispositions of ability, to the will, which realizes 
the purpose of the totahty of dispositions. It is also evident 
that we are moving here in a sphere of values, especially as 
the conflict between the directive and the instrumental 
dispositions is brought on the scene. It is Stem’s view that 
every physical or mental disorda is the result of such friction 
between the two orders of dispositions. 

Perhaps the central feature of Stem’s system is the firm 
stand against the ” mathematization ” of personality. A 
cunous concept of “ teleomathematics ” is developed which 
strikes a compromise between quantitative measurement 
and qualitative interpretation. Many of his observations 
on the various measunng values {Masswerth) of personahty 
(" personal zero ”, " personal constants ”, " personal 

thresholds ”, “ personal scope ”), his treatment of equation 
as a purposive function,* and his discussion of the transfer 
(Uberlagerung) of thresholds (for mstance, the change of fine 
discrimination in certain spheres and under certain conditions 
as the person’s circumstances change) are certamly of con- 
siderable importance, but unfortimately it is not possible to 
condense Stem’s presentation, unless we resort to tabulation 
which would scarcely be of service. 

Delving into Hidden Fundamentals. Scheler’s point of 
contact with our territory is not so direct and his exposition 

* W Stem, Person und Sache, p 349 II.. and Dse mensMtche Person- 
hchketl, p 20 s 
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is encumbered with a scholastic method which reveals an 
imusual hankering for the drawing of distinctions. At times 
it appears that he is juggling ideas, always lowing three or 
four different ones in the air and asking us to note their 
difference in other respects than those anticipated or 
established heretofore. 

Character to him is the constant of dispositions in a person, 
whether volitional alone or mental in the general sense, but 
person is a concept which underlies character, which permits 
of no change and cannot be affected by illness, as is the case 
with character. The person is equipped by Scheler with 
transcendental qualities, while character takes its source in 
causal relations.^ 

In a book of less compass,* Scheler touches upon another 
phase of our problem, viz. the manner of comprehendmg other 
persons. It is here that he develops his concepts of Mitgefuhl, 
which he defines more narrowly than Darwin and Spencer 
and Eins/uhlung, a term that is reminiscent of Lipps's 
EtnfaUung, but approaches rather the notion of iderUtficahon 
This process, accordmg to Scheler, takes place m all situations 
where the " I ” has been absorbed by the " other-I " (hetero- 
pathic) or where the " other-I " has been momentarily 
swallowed up by the self (idiopathic). The situations ated 
are those occurnng among primitive peoples, in mystical 
ecstasy or rehgious orgies, in hypnotism, in infantile life, in 
cases of obsession, in love and masochistic or sadistic relations. 

bnpenKmal Intuition— the Instrument of Understanding. 
It does not take much imagination to realize that Scheler 
borders on the mystical m his conception of Eins/Mung 
as well as in his view of transpersonalism which demes that 
we have a more intimate knowledge of ourselves than of 
others. His impersonal psychic totality, which is akin to 
James’s stream of consciousness, seems to make no distinction 

* M. Scheler, Der Fonnaltsmus mi der Ethxk, etc , p 501 S. 

• M. Scheler, Westn und Formen der Sytnpaihig. 
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between mind and mind. At the bottom of this view is 
probably the transmission theory in James's later development. 
In any case, the cognition of human beings becomes from this 
angle a simple affair which, however, in practice turns out 
to be well-nigh impossible. 

While discussing various t5rpes of sympathy, Scheler has 
occasion to add a grain to the study of character, especially 
as his psychological insight and keen analysis compel us to 
reconsider ordmanly received views without, however, 
necessarily accepting his conclusions even in the rare cases 
where these are clearly stated. 

THE EPISTEMOLOOT OF CHABACTEB 

Although the title of Jaspers’ recent work is Psychologie 
der Wdtanschauungen, it, too, is mostly of a philosophical 
nature. In this comprehensive volume are passed m review 
the numerous types of philosophical attitudes m systematic 
order, with special reference to the psychological motives at 
their root Fichte long since declared that the kind of 
philosopher a man is will depend on the kind of man he is ; 
and apparently Jaspers has given application to this dictum. 
It seems as if the author had removed the whole problem of 
types from the heterogeneous level, where the man in the 
street dominates the situation, to the cultural stadium where 
fine shades of difference are readily disenminated Here a 
conflict becomes an antinomy, yet the consequences in 
reaction are analogous, although in the one case they consist 
in action ; in the other, m thought Jaspers was not the 
first to perceive the possibilities of explaming the history of 
philosophy psychologically. 

Impartanee ol Human Types for Philosophical Insight. 

Dilthey, in a number of brilliant essays, but principally in 
Die Typen der Weltanschauung, maintains that a philosophical 
system is but the outgrowth of a particular constitution 
and its experiences, which create certain Lebenssttmmungen. 
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“ These life-moods,” he says, in one place, ” the countless 
^ades of world attitudes constitute the lower stratum for 
the elaborations of world omceptions.” " All world con- 
ceptions,” he writes further, “ regularly contain the same 
structure. This structure is always a relation in which the 
questions of the sense and significance of the world are decided 
on the basis of a world picture, and out of it are denved the 
ideal, the highest good and the loftiest principles for the 
conduct of life.” ^ 

We can perceive, therefore, that with Dilthey the problem 
of human types antedates that of metaphysics, for it contams 
the key which would unlock the mystery of its polyphasic 
cult. "The individual stages and the special aspects of a type 
are refuted, but its root m life persists and continues to 
function and to bnng forth ever new patterns.” * Spranger 
was now able to begin where Dilthey left off ; and in his 
Lebensformm, as we have seen in a previous chapter, he has 
worked out a " typology ” in this spint. 

Phenomenological Influence. Finally, we ought not to over- 
look Kronfeld’s Das Wesen der psychiatnschen Erkenntnis 
which purports to examine the philosophical and psychological 
foundations of psychiatry on methodological lines. In the 
promised second volume, the problem of types is to receive 
much more attention, but even the material in the first volume 
serves to indicate the influence of the normative and purposive 
in spheres which only a decade ago were entirely governed by 
descriptive aims and laws, and were permeated with the 
empirical bias. 

Kronfeld harks back to the school of Fries whose philosophy 
had been revived by Nelson ; yet the phenomenological 
terminology m which the volume is steeped gives evidence that 

' W Dilthey, " Die Typen der Weltanschauung ” m Wdtanschauung- 
Phtlosophie and Religion in Darstelhmgen (edited by M. Frischeisen- 
Kohler, 1911}, p 11 

* Loc cit , p 16 
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in spite of his disa^eements with Brentano and Husserl on 
individual points, both important and otherwise. Kronfeld 
lustily wields the instrument of the latter. 

As for the organization of t}rpes, he repeatedly emphasizes 
the normative point of view, the r 61 e of evaluation as base 
because of its significance for society. “ The social moment, 
he declares, ^ " is a criterion of psychological type-forms " 
(Typtk)} and in the mdividual's reactivity he finds the index 
of the social attitude, which again has a teleological flavour. 

THE ONTOLOGY OF CHARACTER 

We have seen that it is possible to point out metaphysical 
discussions of character, much as the subject does not appear 
to lend itself to such treatment. The hnking of character with 
the theory of value, as done by Scheler and Stem, and with 
the theory of knowledge, traces of which may be found in 
Jaspers’ and Kronfeld’s works, need not surprise us. The 
problem here is not to account for difierences m character, 
but in one of its phases to show the connection between an 
outlook on life or a philosophical system and character, taken 
in the broadest sense, while m another phase the task is to 
settle the question as to the validity of our concepts in the 
sphere of character and their relative significance. The problem 
m this aspect has not been formulated by any of the writers 
mentioned, but the subject-matter touched on by Kronfeld 
suggests it. 

To complete the traditional division of philosophy, we have 
yet the field of ontology to cover ; and this territory is amply 
covered by Pfander and Haberlin, both of whom, although 
belonging to different philosophical schools and hvmg m 
different countnes, have set out to discover the essence of 
character. They may well be dealt with together, as they are 

> A Kronfeld, Das Wesen der psychiatnschen Erkenntnis (1920), 
vol i, p 466 
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both inspired by an animistic bias and guided by a scholastic 
method. 

Fondamenial diaiacter. Pfknder’s starting point ^ is the 
^arp discrimination between what he calls the empirical 
character and the fundamental {" Grund ’’) Character. This 
distinction is not to be confused with the dichotomy of 
empirical and intelligible character in Kant’s and 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, for Pfander’s " GrunicharaMer ” 
is not a thing-in-itself, a mere limiting concept underlying 
the empirical character. It is rather something real existing 
at least in time, although it manifests itself only through the 
empirical character of the individual. 

What are the earmarks of this fundamental character > 
For we must not take it for granted that it is the sum-total 
of a person's characteristics. 

First of all it is necessary to exclude everything which is 
perverted, abnormal, or warped from the character. These 
are deviations which may belong to the empirical character, 
but are not a part of the fundamental character. In this 
procedure, we begin to get an i nklin g of Pfander’s objective 
Smce " the fundamental character of an individual is the 
original individuality of a human soul ”, we can perceive why 
all imperfections must be removed before the ground can be 
so much as examined 

The Epical as the Perfect. The idealization — for such it is, 
and this suggestive thought may be regarded as the core of 
the whole essay — ^is justified through an analogy in botamcal 
method. When the botamst is about to describe a plant, he 
does not consider the leaf that is crumpled or decayed. It is 
only with the healthy leaves in their normal condition that he 
is concerned. Now much of the empirical character is in an 
unhealthy condition, due to circumstances, but our goal is 
to discover the quale of the constant, the genuine, of which the 

* A Pfander, " Grundprobleme der Charakterologie ’’ Jahrh. d 
Charakterol , 1924, vol. i 
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empirical character is only a symbol, or, to put it difierently, 
which can become manifest only through the working of the 
empirical character. 

After taking us tantalizingly through many cuts de sac 
only to lead us out again with the caution not to make such 
mistakes in the future, Pflnder lets a hint drop now and then, 
imtil it dawns upon us that his doctrine is steeped in trans- 
cendental idealism. This fundamental character of his is a 
personal free-acting agency. Then there are general characters 
and individual characters for both the fundamental and the 
empirical forms ; the most general type, the genus of 
character, represents the “ diaracter of the human soul in 
general (uberhaupt), that pecuhar mode of being through 
which every single individual is a human psychic person, 
diffenng from other, non-personal, beings 

Univeisals in Character. It would tax the patience of most 
readers to have to follow much more of this abstruse dialectic 
The pomt which Pfander is at pains to make appears to be 
this ‘ we must guard ourselves agamst mistaking the spurious 
for the genuine, the transient for the permanent, the warped 
for the healthy growth in character. There are undeveloped 
characters (childhood) and also those m their devolutive 
stages (old age), there are temporarily misdirected characters, 
or those called " ressenitment characters" — a phrase to which, 
I beheve. Max Scheler ^ was the first to give currency as 
appl)dng to the disgruntled who annihilate theoretically all 
the values from which they happen to be excluded These 
fonns, Pfander maintams, are not basic. They are like the 
dead petal in the flower which the morphologist would not 
think of descnbmg in his classification. We are enjomed then 

* M Scheler, “ Uber Ressentiment und moraliscbes Werturteil ” 
Zt / Paihopsychol , 1912, vol i 

The anal3rsis of this type onginated with Nietzsche, who m his 
Genealogy of Morals censures Chnstiaiuty rather severely for encouraging 
this resentfulness against the worldly values — a view which Scheler 
does not share 
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to replace the imperfect by the perfect, to reconstruct ; and 
such reconstraction necessitates idealization. Pf&nder is not 
dissuaded from his conviction by such considerations as the 
fact that in life his chttracterial umversals — tor as such we 
must recognize them, even if he does not employ this term — 
are not to be experienced. Worst of all, his criteria or marks 
of the fundamental character are simply based on analogies 
and prove wholly inapplicable. 

Ddnge ot Qnalities. What are these kinds of diaracters 
according to their qualities ? Size or range of the soul, the 
nature of the substance constituting the soul (hard or soft, 
heavy or hght, coarse-grained or iine-grained, compact or 
rare, flexible or rigid, elastic or inelastic, tough or tender, 
dry or juicy, luminous, transparent, lustrous ; also qualities 
according to clang, odor, and taste qualities), the nature of the 
psychic life stream (volume of the flow, rhythm, rapidity, 
swiftness, warmth), as well as the qualitative composition of 
the current (e.g. in one there flows a psychic cod liver oil, in 
another milk, in a third the stream resembles limpid water, 
in a fourth — lemonade, in a fifth there gushes a tropic wine 
or a sparkling champagne), then the psychic forces of tension, 
and finally the psychic light (aura ’) all enter into Pfknder’s 
estimate of true character. With such a burden on the 
shoulders of the characterologist, it is dubious whether he can 
muster the courage to advance the first step ; and certamly 
the shrewd man in the street with the task reduced to a 
minimum has the advantage over him. But, as already 
implied, Pfknder moves m a sphere of ontology, and may 
regard it as his business to discover the essence of character, 
regardless of the question whether or not his findings are 
practicable. 

nhawiitfinr as Essence Individualized. Haberlin ^ writes in the 
same vein in his book on character which forms a companion 
volume to his elementary psychology (to which he provokingly 
» P Haberhn, JJer Charakter (1925) 
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refers us on almost every page, and sometimes more than once) 
Just as Pf^nder made a seardi for the essence of character, 
so Haberlin seeks the Wesenheti which is never actually 
experienced as such, but in its “ projection ” upon us. Essence 
in itself forever remains a mystery. We obtain, however, a 
glimpse of it through our personality which is a component 
of the universal essence. This elusive concept carries with 
it the notion of absoluteness, spontaneity, autonomy, self- 
activity, creative production. In individuality, it shows 
itself as a mode of the general (ttberkaupt) and takes on a 
crystallized form. In that case we secure a relative essence 
and it is the nearest approach we have to the mystery 

Personality is the human in general ; character is 
personality as it reveals itself in differentiated human beings. 
Naturally, then, everyone would appear as a character in some 
form or other. Characterless people are non-existent. 

What has happened is this : Haberlin started in the clouds 
and, without delay, made a dash to the earth, and with such 
force that he failed to keep on his feet so as to see man, not 
too much from above, but also not too much from below 
Soaring in the heights of essence, he was confronted with a 
mystery , grovelhng m the data of empirical psychology he 
identifies character with characteristic, and his characterology, 
as becomes plain from his book, is another name for 
differentiated psychology in its scholastic phase. 

Haberlin deals with the relational aspects of character, e g. : 
Is character constant or vanable? Is it a imity or a 
composite > and answers the questions much as would be 
expected offhand. It is constant m one sense, and vanable 
in another. It is not wholly constant, therefore it must be 
somewhat vanable. But in addition he treats of qualities 
which are far more directly connected with personality in its 
widest usage than with character Affectivity, religiosity, 
aestheticism, cultural range, gemus, energy, constancy, 
originality, direction and mobihty of drives, periodicity. 
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reflection, intelligence, memory, imagination and interest, all 
And a place here. At the same time more complex stractures 
are passed in review ; ideals, life-attitude, adjustment, 
direction of life, outlook, life-problems, etc. 

Just as Pf&nder prizes the distinction between fundamental 
and empirical, so Ha.berhn sets great store by the difference 
between what he calls EinsUUung and Stdlung. It is a 
difference, I take it, between the bodily adjustment and the 
conscious attitude. 

The “ set *’ (SteUnMg) and the Life-Attitude {Etnstellung) 
together go to make up what is called character. It is the 
attitude which determines the " set ", for when the attitude 
changes, the adjustment naturally undergoes a change too. 
The one is complementary to the other. 

Interactioa of Attitude and Outlook. Hkberlin is not content 
to rest with this dichotomy. He brings m many other factors 
which bear on both the SteUung and the Etnstellung, 
dialectically conceived, and so subtly demarcated from each 
other that one must be in sympathy with the hair-sphtting 
game to subscribe to the formal distinctions. Everythmg is to 
be considered in this account from both the qualitative and the 
quantitative points of view, from both the subjective and the 
objective angle, and also as regards form and content. The 
individual is not only differentiated, not only a mode of the 
total essence (objective relation), but, furthermore, he has a 
right to his individuation m and for itself as if it were not 
merely a mode of the universal. In this way Haberlin obtams 
the “ conduct of hfe " {Ldtensfvhrung), the substance of it 
being the “ ‘ I ’-ness (Ichhnt), the fact of being subject, or as 
one would ordinanly say, the fact of personal life, i.e. the fact 
that the individual is not a mere part or something which is 
made the plaything of life, but is himself the bearer of hfe, 
who advances actively and reacts in his own peculiar way, the 
fact of the separated personality of the individual who 
voluntarily ^ares die collective will”. This sentence is a good 
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illustration of the author’s presentation both as to form and 
content and ^ould serve as an indication of the difficulty of 
expounding briefly such a laboured and obscure position. 

The Lebmsfuhrung is to be set in juxtaposition yet with the 
LAensauffassung, or outlook on life which colours the 
Einstellung. There is the outlook on life as well as the conscious 
expenence of this outlook. There is the direction of interests 
as well as the durection of drive (Trtebrtchiung). Altogether 
we get a formidable array of prolegomena to the actual study 
of character, which reminds us of the house-that-Jack-built 
jingle. Even if HUberlin can successfully defend every one 
of his many nuances m the ontology of character, the question 
still remains Cut bono ? 

Inconsequential Differences. In building a house, we might 
divide the materials in many different ways, accordmg to 
colour, shape, roughness, weight, etc., but these quahties 
are of no consequence as comp^ed with the practical use of 
the materials 

That Haberhn’s prolegomena are inapplicable is almost 
a foregone conclusion. Nevertheless, his mode of approach, 
because it resembles so much the phenomenological method, 
is interesting and representative. 

Texture of HegeL .As for the philosophical background of 
Haberhn’s characterology, it is easy to perceive that he 
derives his nourishment from objective idealism, and although 
he does not mention Hegel m his book, it would seem that this 
formal analysis is of a piece with the master’s Phanomenologte 
des Geistes. 

Characterology as a ” Science of Essence”. Among the 
philosophical conceptions of character must be counted 
Th. Lessing's characterology.^ Dissatisfied with all the 
existing views on the subject, he boldly announced his plan 
to lay the foundations of a new science, which he imght 

* Th Lessing: “Pnnzipien der Cbarakterologie,''X>et<fecA« Psychol , 
1826, vol IV. 
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have called s}nnbohstics, t3rpology, eidology, or phenomeno- 
logy, did not others anticipate him m these designations. 

Character, maintains Lessmg, is not confined to man alone. 
Each drop of water, each micro-organism in a cubic centi- 
metre of air, each crystal m the depths of the earth reveals 
a character of its own, not only m its configuration, but m 
essence. 

The science of character thus becomes fundamental to 
everythmg else, and must be shorn of sophisticated accre- 
tions like subjective and objective phases, or conscious pro- 
perties. Characterology is the science of essence, and the 
lore of essence has three spheres, the knowledge of organisms 
(“ GestaUenkunde "), knowledge of forms (arrangement, order, 
and uses in objects) and the knowledge of ideas. It is curious 
that Lessing did not adopt the term " essentiology ” with which 
to chnsten his new saence or scientific approach. Without 
going into the depths of this monograph, which bnstles with 
paradoxes, it will be sufficient to say that after limiting himself, 
for obvious reasons, to the consideration of human character 
after all, he takes occasion to expatiate on the psychology of 
Ahmung, which he emphatically denies to be the same as 
empathy or inner mimicry. 

“ It is not true that I empathise my sorrow in the meadow, 
my pride in the rock, my joy in the cloud, but meadow, rock, 
and cloud are (insofar as they are not given me as objects of 
consciousness) altogether self-animated dsemons and spirits 
like mjrself. They are no more dependent on my being alive 
than I am anchored to their hfe." 

The word " Ahmung " is used instead of " Nachahmung " 
because the latter would suggest a pnonty in time of the 
object or jperson toward whom the attitude in character- 
grasping is taken. In reality, Lessing thinks, no such pnonty 
is possible. The process of “ Ahmung " is simultaneous, 
complementary, and takes place before the observer’s attitude 
has had time to become diluted m a sophisticated analysis. 
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SDHMINO UP 

Certainly it is not to be supposed that the whole ground has 
been covered as regards the bearing of present-day German 
philosophy on the study of diaracter. Typical instances only 
have been referred to, especially as much has already been 
written on this head in the chapter dealing with the relation 
between Struktur psychology and characterology. Meanwhile, 
It has become clear, I hope, that the trend in German 
philosophical circles to-day is to attach greater significance 
to the vnimttve, the purposive, and to elevate the valuative 
method above its erstwhile status. To this end, several 
schools have converged their efforts in the same direction, 
so that no matter in what else they differ, their agreement 
in this respect is sinking 

Aside from the detailed systematization and onentation, 
the direct contribution to the study of character in the cited 
works has not been fruitful. These German wnters have 
treated many indifferent points as if they were vital issues, 
and are prone to spend much tune arguing agamst a minor 
observation of a colleague, thus losing themselves in an 
unprofitable controversy, especially as the opponent as a nile 
can always defend his position through the same verbosity 
as has been employed against him Scheler and Kronfeld are 
particularly guilty of this side burrowing 

Since no two expenences are ahke, distinctions may be 
drawn ad tnfinitum, but the question is first — and this 
addresses itself to phenomenology in general — ^how a 
distmction, a nuance, which occurs to us as valid can be 
proven to the satisfaction of our adversary, and secondly, 
after the distinction has been accepted by others how can we 
gauge its value ? We are confronted here with the problem 
whether the distinction is a general one or merely an inadental 
variation ; and intermmable discussions might be started to 
ascertain this very point. 
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We might perhaps crudely liken the situation of the Gennan 
philosophical writers who bring out these ponderous dialectic 
works to a partnership in. let us say, a huge hardware store 
where one of the firm takes great pains to arrange the various 
articles in systematic order, labelling every item and listing 
it for sale, but no sooner is this executed than another of the 
partners would enter and re-arrange nearly every article in 
the store, making out different labels and different prices. 
Of course, no practical results could come from such a 
procedure. 

One gams the impression on reading these systematic works 
that the planning is done on a tremendous scale, and the 
phrase " we must " is, I believe, the most frequently used 
stereotype, but the executing is never begun, let alone the 
working out of the applications. 

To be sure, it may be retorted that the philosophical grasp 
of the problem does not entail the practical elaboration of the 
suggestions, which is the task of the psychologists and 
perhaps also the psychiatrists, but it so happens that these 
various disciplines — philosophy, psychology, psychiatry, and 
logic— are not divorced from one another m Germany. In 
fact they often appear to be identified with the same person ; 
and it is rare to find a philosopher in> Germany who is not 
conversant with the problems in psychology or a psychologist 
who does not dabble in philosophy, whence our complaint 
about the footlessness of the philosophical approach to the 
study of character or the problem of t3q)es. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


BIOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL MATERIAL AS SOURCES OF 
CHARACTER STUDY 

Bdation between Biography and Histoiry. Without going 
into the broad issues of historical foundations, I think it is 
allowable to conceive of history as events carried out by the 
promptings of individuals, allowable, because I am aware of 
other conceptions of history, but this is no place for arguing 
such a portentous issue. It all depends on what we choose to 
include as history, and on how much weight we are willing 
to attach to circumstances and conditions. The eruption of 
a volcano in Italy, the flooding of a nver in Portugal, an 
earthquake in Japan, or a famine in China are surely not to 
be associated with the doings of an individual. But an uprising, 
war, and other political or economic upheavals can be traced 
usually to the operations of some one individual ; and the 
hands of mdividuals can be detected even in thb shaping of 
events which follow natural disasters or arise in the face of 
national perils. This view is not altogether incompatible with 
either historical matenalism which ascribes historical events 
to the economic needs of the people or with objective idealism 
which regards progress as an unfolding of the Absolute Idea 
throughout the ages. 

The former will have to admit that the masses must always 
be prompted by a leader (whose biography throws a good 
deal of light on the historical developments with which he was 
connected), and, furthermore, the economic storms and stresses 
are considerably modified by the advent of a great organizer 
or inventor or even a religious leader or moralist who can 
pacify the most unruly multitudes. 
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Hegelians, on the other hand, cannot deny the claim that 
the Universal idea may be working itself out through 
individuals on the lines suggested by Malebranche's 
Occasionalism. It is not for us to take sides in the eternal 
historiosophical issue ; and, in fact, only by steering a middle 
course can we rest assured that we are safe from the wrangles 
of the schools. But it is necessary to reduce biography 
and history to one denominator for the purpose of character 
study, not that the biographies of all outstanding men of a 
certain period will give us the history of that period, 
nor that the historical method is essentially the same as that 
of biography, but for the reason that lehatever in history is 
relevant to characterology in reality comes under the head of 
biography. And it matters httle whether we accept the 
position that Napoleon’s brow-beatmg the world can be 
explained in terms of physico-chemical processes or can be 
understood only in the light of motives and purposes. This 
decision will rather hinge on whether we are inchned toward 
the causal, nomothetic saences, as Wmdelband called 
them, the Naturmssenschaften, or lean in the direction of 
the purposive, appreciative, ideographic sciences, the 
Geistesunssenschaften. 

Advance of Modem Biography. Biography as an important 
department of literature has been cultivated as far back as 
antiquity, becoming an art m the hands of Plutarch, whose 
comparisons of famous Greeks and Romans were replete 
with discerning contrasts. The best examples of this dehcacy 
of shading may be seen in his dehneations of the two Gracchi 
brothers, Tiberius and Cams, m the touching picture of 
Marcellus the conqueror of S3rracuse and, metaphorically 
speaking, the steel engraving of Cato, the censor. Plutarch's 
Lives, however, is no more than a collection of memoirs 
pieced together without regard to rehability. Legend and fact 
are here mixed without concern. It is only m modem times 
that the biographer has taken his task seriously, and has 
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turned historian for an individual, as in the case of Hazlitt’s 
Napoleon, Irving’s Columbus and also his George Washington, 
Masson’s detailed account of Milton and his atmosphere, 
or, better still, the monumental biography of Disraeli by 
Monypenny and Buckle, and Thayer’s devoted labour on 
Beethoven. The sifting of facts, the examination of documents, 
the rummaging into archives, the questioning of con- 
temporaries, the scrutiny of letters, the ferreting out of all 
sorts of information and references, cited with reservations — 
all this does not seem to have been known of until about a 
century ago. 

Oiflereni Types of Biography. Both biography and auto- 
biography may be divided according to the intention of the 
writer Biographies are seldom mere catalogues of facts. 
Nearly all of them reveal the attitude of the writer, and some 
of them, like tendentious hterature, point to a moral or were 
undertaken in defence of the biographee. Biographies may 
thus be subjective or objective. Boswell’s famous life of 
Johnson is valuable largely because it is so all-inclusive 
as to show little prejudice m choosing the details, smce the 
author was so overawed and inspired by the subject of his 
sketch that he could not consider anything m connection with 
his hero as deserving to be excluded. For this reason Boswell’s 
Ltfe gives a true picture of the great Englishman’s character. 
Macaulay’s Warren Hastings and Lord Cltve are pleas in which 
the subjects of the sketches are to be constructed out of the 
events and the circumstances which Macaulay marshalls. 
Such biographies have, of course, their use in offsetting the 
pohtical hbels which an intrigumg band had fastened on the 
men, but a championed character cannot serve the purpose 
of characterology, except where no other data about the 
individual are forthcoming. 

Value 0! Volummous Biographies. It is not always the 
bulky biography which offers most information about the 
biographee’s character; but other things eqqal, the more 
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detailed the biography the greater its reliability. Political 
men of note will of necessity require more space because of the 
historical events connected with their lives. Carlyle toiled 
twelve years on his “ unutterable *' Frederick the Great, which 
he brought out in several volumes. Yet Glasenapp's Rickard 
Wagner and Kalbeck’s Johannes Brahms exceed its bulk, 
indicating in part that the artist's life may be fuller than that 
of such a renowned sovereign as the versatile Prussian. 
Similarly, it took Lockhart about 3,500 pages to tell the story 
of Walter Scott, while the life of that human volcano, 
Napoleon I, with all his campaigns and political conflagrations, 
seems to have been exhausted in the seven-volume German 
translation and completed edition of Pierre Lanfrey’s Hts&nre 
de Napoleon I. Many of these voluminous biographies will 
permit of considerable sifting, but it is safer to have too much 
to discard than too little, as instanced in the ten-volume 
biography of Abraham Lincoln by Nicolay and Hay. 

The Compoate Biography. The individual biography is of 
value because of its conveying a total impression of the 
subject, and also because it enables us to judge for ourselves 
instead of offering us a cross section or selection of an 
individual's life-history. But the individual biography, after 
all, purports to tell us nothing more than the character of that 
individual , and if we wish to mform ourselves about other 
individuals of the same t3q)e so as to draw generalizations, we 
must resort to the composite or doss biography, an excellent 
example of which is Isaac Disraeh’s Literary Character in 
Men of Genius and to a less extent Ids Curiosities of Literature. 

TTie drawback of such biographies is, of course, their 
necessarily fragmentary character, but a greater danger is 
often the preconceived theory of the writer, the truth of which 
the assembled facts are to establish. Isaac Disraeli had no 
hypothesis to substantiate. He regarded the particulars 
which he was able to unearth as mere curiosities. Some 
literary men had one set of habits, while others were addicted 
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to others, but there was no scientific conclusion which this 
delightfully unassuming writer was willing to sponsor. 

Lombroso, on the other hand, in publishing his Man of 
Gemus, gave us a composite picture which was highly coloured 
not only in the selection of his subjects, but in the reportmg 
of the incidents and traits. Lombroso’s composite biographical 
draft was highly impressionistic and marked by a tendency — 
the tendency to prove his well-known thesis about the 
degeneracy of genius. 

The Psychological Biography. The type of biography which 
may turn out most fruitful for the purpose of characterology 
is exemplified by Ostwald’s Grosse Maenner, where we find 
the oft-cited distinction of classical and romantic types in 
science. The book, which is the forerunner of a number of 
biographies of eminent saentists,^ under the supervision of 
Ostwald, does not exactly deal with the problem of character, 
smce it was inspired by a questiwi which a Japanese student 
had once put to the distinguished chemist, viz., How can we 
discern genius in young children so as to pick them out and 
give them a special trainmg for the benefit of their country ■' 
Yet no one can read Ostwald’s book without gaining a clear 
charactenal impression of men hke Faraday, -Davy, or 
Helmholtz 

lamitations of the Memoir. The memoir which is a condensed 
biography and usually written by way of mtroduction to the 
work of a deceased author is not nearly so satisfactory as its 
more extensive genre, particularly because it is as a nile the 
product of an adminng friend or worshipful relative. Much, 
for instance, must be discounted in the descnption of 
Sir William Hamilton by his American editor, O. W. Wight, 
as " A philosopher, who thinks like Anstotle , whose logic 
is as stem as that of St. Thomas, 'the lawgiver of the 
Church ' : who rivals Muretus as a cntic, whose erudition 
finds a parallel only in that of the younger Scahgcr , whose 
‘ The latest book of the senes is a large volume on Johannes Muller 
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subtlety of thought and polemical power remind us of the 
dauntless prince of Verona ; whose penetrating anal)^ 
reaches deeper than that of Kant . . . who, in a style severely 
elegant, with accuracy of statement, with precision of 
definition, m sequence and admirable order, will explain a 
system in many respects new — a s}rstem that will provoke 
thought that, consequently, carries in itself the germs of 
beneficial revcdutions in literature and education, in all those 
things that are produced and regulated by mind in action.” ^ 

autobiography 

Its Unrdiability. One might think that a great advantage 
is to be had over biography in the accounts which writers 
give of their own life. Surely here, if anywhere, reliable data 
are to be expected, for the writer knows all that has happened 
to himself. Nevertheless, it is one of the curios of human nature 
that the autobiography does not always yield so adequate a 
reproduction of one's inner hfe as do some biographies. 

Does not St. Augustme’s Confessions give the impression 
that the author has exaggerated his youthful profligacy as 
if by way of penance for his early sms And must it be 
brought to mind that while the artist-devil Benvenuto 
Cellini succeeded in exposmg his boundless selfishness and 
ferocious egotism with the same consummate craftmanship 
he was able to bestow on his handwrought masterpieces, we 
can never be certain to what extent his spint of bravado 
led him to exaggerate his villamy ? 

Aside from this, however, Cellini was merely a narrator. 
He did not apply the reflective torchlight to his traits and 
conduct. 

The weird autobiography De Propria Vita Ltber of his 
equally famous contemporary Girolamo Cardano, a most 
analytic document of a marvellous personality, must also be 


‘ O W Wight, Philosophy oj Sir William Hamilton, Bart , p 7 
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discounted for the reason that its author at times seems to 
lack the insight proper to sanity of mind ; and although 
Cardano is reputed to be the first saentific autobiographer, 
his superstition, his constitutional defects and his paranoid 
salhes make it difficult to assign to his pathetic life-history the 
place it possibly deserves. 

InexpliicaUe vAberratums. What better instance need we 
of the unrehabihty of autobiography as a correct impression 
of the writer’s achievement and worth, his motives and 
ambitions than the Autohwgraphy of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, who wrote in Latin a remarkably subtle treatise 
on Truth, and yet appears to have lamentably concealed the 
truth about his intellectual attainments in order to magmfy 
his prowess as a courtier, gallant, and swordsman ? There is 
a good deal of food for reflection m the observation of Sidney 
Lee in the introduction to a recent edition of this work, that 
the “ contrast between the grounds on which he professed a 
desire to be remembered and those on which he deser\’ed to 
be remembered by postenty, gives his book almost all its 
value.” 

Certainly this aberration on the part of the Enghsh 
philosopher, poet , historian, and courtier is in itself a. character 
puzzle which requires unravellmg and which readily lends 
itself to the divagations of all-embraang psychoanalysis 

The voluminous Memotrs of the celebrated criminal and 
spy Vidocq has been questioned not only as to its reliability 
but even as to its authenticity. Rousseau’s Confessions is 
notorious for its inaccuracies, many of them deliberately 
indulged in, and even Goethe’s DicMung und Wahrheit, 
has often been discussed by editors and cntics with a view to 
determining how much of it is fiction and how much of it 
truth. Goethe, the seeker of truth, in actual life was not 
meticulous as to the truth of details about his own life , and 
Renan, referrmg to the title which Goethe had chosen for his 
autobiography, rather approves of it by pointing out " qu'on 
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ne saurait faire sa propre biographic de la tnemc maniire qu'on 
fait ceUe des attires With regard to his own episodes which 
he collected under the suitable name “Souvenirs d'enfance 
el de jeunesse ", he writes with characteristic good grace * 
" Bien des choses ont et4 mises aiin qu’on sourie ; si I’usage 
I’eut permis, j'aurais du 6cnre plus d’une fois a la marge ; 
cum grano salis." And if Renan, the great apostle of truth, he 
for whom a contradiction in the Bible meant the shattering of 
his whole career's dream, if Renan could bring himself to 
include incidents merely for the purpose of evoking smiles 
and not to be taken except with a gram of salt, then how 
much more justified are we in expecting men and women 
whose passion for truth was less patent to permit themselves 
to vivify their memories with a rosier tint ? 

The Drawback of Beeerve. To be sure, Renan was an artist 
as well as a scientist and philosopher ; and we might perhaps 
look to the autobiographies of men who are primarily 
philosophers, e.g, J. S. Mill, Bain, and Herbert Spencer, whose 
accounts of their own lives are admirable documents, and in 
the case of the latter, a fairly complete record of his work and 
personality, but even in these two or three remarkable pieces 
of self-portraiture we are not certain that the authors have 
done themselves justice m some things or that they did not 
overlook others. It is just the philosopher who would be most 
affected by the virtue of modesty, and try as he would to shake 
off the personal reserve so prevalent among men of thought . 
he could not do so altogether without Bacon's mjunction 
de nobis ipsts stlemus constantly ringing m his ears. 

Biography and Autobiography Compared. Gruhle aptly 
remarks that the autobiographer usually is concerned with his 
aims and intentions, but it is the motive which the investigator 
of character is seeking. Why did the man choose such means ? 

' E. Renan, Souvenirs d'enfance et de jeunesse Preface “It is 
impossible to write one's own biography in the same way as one would 
write other people's '* 
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'What were the mainsprings of his action ? ^ These are slurred 
by the autobiographer, and where he does make an endeavour 
to impart the desired information to posterity, he is quite 
likely to stall before he goes to the very depth of his self- 
analysis, unconsciously suppressing perhaps the most 
important items; or else in his quest of motives, he stumbles 
upon wishes and details them in lieu of the sought facts. 

Relevancy and Incident. A rather important point is raised 
by Gruhle in connection with the genuineness of a given trait, 
where contradictory evidence pulls in two different directions. 
The relevancy to and compatibility with the character as a 
whole are generally regarded as determining the genuine 
character of the trait in question. But the writer recommends 
that, in establishing motives for a given personality, we register 
all tendenaes that come to light whether they are compatible 
with one another or not. The selection of the essential will 
then depend on the frequency with which the various 
tendencies crop up. Controveraes which often break out 
among historians as to whether a certain trait is characteristic 
or not, central or peripheral, deep-seated or only superficial, 
can be settled after some such fashion as this. 

This question of the essential m biography has been 
answered by Stem a decade before somewhat differently. 
He noticed the need of separatmg cut a certain phase of the 
total personality " If I wished to describe Moltke as a hterary 
individuahty, other characteristics would become ‘ essential ’ 
than if 1 were to treat Moltke the strategist.” * 

Theories of Individuality. Nevertheless, he thinks that the 
direction a biography takes is bound up with the theory of 
the structure of individuahty He cites three such theories 
of the past, the historiosophic, of Hegel, which regarded the 
great man as the mouthpiece of the impersonal objective 

‘ H W Gruhle, “ Selbstbiographie und Petsonlichkeitsforschung " 
Ber.u d vtn Kongress / expenm Psychol 1923 

* W. Stern, Differenhellt Psychctogie, p 322 ff 
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Spiritual progress of hiunanity, the psychological theories 
which will stress either the cognitive or the will aspects of 
the biographer, according to the general psychological position 
of the writer (Ostwald is mentioned as a representative of the 
psychological school) . and finally he notes the ethical theorists 
in biography who estimate their heroes from religious or 
ethical angles. 

The natural sciences have yielded other observation points 
such as the aetiological which views the individual through 
the mtlteu. Environment, nounshment, bodily attention, and 
mental influences are components of the formula which Taine 
employed to explam inihviduahty On the other hand, there 
are the racial theories of Gobineau and H. S. Chamberlain, 
who see m the individual nothing but the product of his race. 

As Stem has quite nghtly urged, every theory, no matter 
how useful, already determmes the attitude of the biographer, 
with the result that he is apt to overlook an important detail 
for the benefit of an unimportant one which may, however, 
fit into his theory 

Cautions in Interpreting Autobiography. Several other 
pertinent suggestions are offered by Grahle. He warns, for 
instance, against a well-rounded smoothly wntten account of 
oneself, and calls attention on the other hand to those auto- 
biographers who take a dehght in dwelling on their faults and 
sins, which inclmation, as exemphfied in the autobiographies 
of monks and nuns, he takes to be nothing but intentional 
self-torture The education of the autobiographer, his age, 
the circumstances under which the life is written, whether in 
exile, for instance, or in prison, and finally his fluctuations 
of mood, should all be taken into account in evaluatmg its 
contents. 

Grahle believes that the diary of a young person is more 
rehable as to the single motives , that the adult is liable to 
deceive himself about the motives, but is apt to produce a 
more fimshed picture of his personality, while the aged 
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individual is the most inefficient of all. If Gruhle is right in his 
observations, we must regard Hall’s Life and Confessions of 
a Psychcdogtst and Senescence as exceptions to a tentative rule. 

Memoin. What has been said about autobiography as a 
whole holds for the various sub-classes of this genre of 
literature. Memoirs ^ and reminiscences seldom give us proper 
access to the inner self of the writer, who, for the most part, 
turns out to be the historian of a small circle of influential 
people by whom he was affected. The writer of memoirs or 
reminiscences is usually more extraverted than the auto- 
biographer, pure and simple, though he may be more subjective 
in his interpretations of others and in his attitude towards 
himself. The autobiographer has a more unified view of his 
personality and is more reflective than introjective. The 
memoirs writer is pnmanly a narrator, relating his own 
episodes just as he would those of others. We must bear in 
mmd, however, that the label “ memoirs ” or " auto- 
biography ” is not sufficient to serve as a finger-post to the 
contents The choice of the title is sometimes arbitrary It 
IS the character of the wntmg that reveals the nature of the 
account. (Cf the Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, in twelve 
volumes ) 

FUNCTION OF THE PERSONAL JOURNAL 

The Diary. Dianes present the same difficulties as 
reminiscences Here, too, there are great variations. The diary 
of Amiel IS not to be put into the same class as that of Samuel 
Pepys. In the one we have a record of inner experiences ; 
in the other a storehouse of tnvial happenings. True, the 
latter may be far more important for an understanding of 
Enghsh life in the seventeenth century The character of a 
Pepys can easily be reconstructed out of the multitude of 
bagatelles, just as an mdividual can be known by every 

^ Memoirs, m the plural, should not be confused with Memoir, in 
the singular, which is uiually an appreciative biographical sketch 
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expression of his ; but then, if so, we areevaluating behaviour. 
It is not the author’s conscious meantng that we are 
endeavouring to appreciate, but his work that we are studying 
The autobiographical cast of the diary gives way to a 
biographical form, and the information is now gleaned second 
hand. 

Limitations of the Diary. The huge diary of 
Madame D’Arblay m six volumes, as it is edited by her niece 
and Dobson, actually answers this description , for although 
the editors' supplement and explanations constitute but a 
fraction of the work, they supply the biographical foreground 
upon a vast autobiographical background 
As to the almost universal weakness inherent in the diarist, 
there is a pertinent passage in that brimming and ominous 
journal of Barbellion, A Last Diary — 

James Joyce is my man (in the Portrait of the Artist 
as a young Man). Here is a wnter who tells the truth about 
himself. In this journal I have tried, but I have not 
succeeded. I have sei dawn a good deal, but I cannot tell 
it. Truth of self has to be left by the psychology-miner 
at the bottom of his boring 

In another place this gifted naturalist and rare self-analyst, 
who died at the age of 31 , allegoncally expatiates on the 
difficulty of revealing oneself in one’s true colours. 

Every man has his own icon. Secreted in the closet 
of each man’s breast is an icon, the image of himself, con- 
cealed from view with elaborate care, treated invariably 
with great respect by means of which the Ego, being self- 
conscious, sees itself in relation to the rest of mankind, 
measures itself therewith, and in accordance with which it 
acts and moves and subasts. In the self-righteous man’s 
hosom, it is a molten image of a little potentate who can 

1 W. N. F Barbellion (pseudonym of B. F. Cummings), A Last 
Diary. 1920, pp. 35-36 
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do no wrong. In the egoist's, an idol loved and worshipped 
by almost all men, addressed with solemnity and reverence, 
and cast in an immutable brazen form. Only the truth-seeker 
preserves his image in clay-covered, damp rags — a working 
hypothesis. 

A man towards his icon is like the tenderness and 
secretiveness of a little bird towards its nest, which does 
not know you have discovered its heart’s treasure. 
For everyone knows the lineaments of your image and talks 
about them to everyone else save you, and no one dare 
refer to his own — it is bad form — so that in spite of the gossip 
and criticism that swirl around each one's personality, a 
man remains sound-tight and msulated. 

The human comedy begins at the thought of the 
ludicrous unlikeness, m many cases, of the treasured image 
to the real person— as much verisimilitude about it as, say, 
about a bust by Gaudier-Brzeska.^ 

One might think that the twenty post-quarto volumes of 
manuscript which constituted the bulk out of which The 
Journal of a Disappointed Man and Enjoying Life were con- 
densed would have given us a clear picture of the extraordinary 
man, but his brother tells us in the prefatory memoir to A 
Last Diary, that Barbelhon 

was forever peenng at himself from changing angles, 
and he was never quite sure that the point of view of the 
moment was the true one. Incontinently cunous about 
himself, he was never certain about the real Barbellion. 
One day he was ‘ so much specialized protoplasm ' ; another 
day he was Alexander with the world at his feet , and then 
he was a lonely boy pining for a few intimate friends 
Diarists are usually given to introspection and are therefore 
prone to create problems, phases and attitudes in the course 
of their introspection or as food for its nourishment. That is 
1 Loc at , pp 89-90 
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one reason why reviewers are inclined to be suspicious of the 
veracity of the allegations. This misgiving on the part of 
the hterary public greeted Marie Bashkirtsefl's Journal as 
well as the recent anonymously published Young Ctrl's Dtary. 

The Conttdiled Diaty. The sdentiiic or controlled diary 
which is kept about someone else the subject of a study, is not 
to be confused with the spontaneous diary spoken of above 
Investigators of child psychology have been known to record 
the mental growth of their yoimg subjects from day to day 
for a certain period of tune. Examples of such studies are 
M W. Shinn’s Biography of a Baby, G. v. N. Dearborn's 
Moto-Sensory Development, and Clara Stem’s Aus etner 
Ktnderstube. 

In his Anfange der Reifezett, W. Stem has edited with 
psychological observations the diary of a precoaous boy 
written some forty years ago during the age of puberty. It 
IS Stem’s opinion that diaries of children can be rehed on as 
spontaneous expressions, and that those written at the instance 
of grown-up people are detectable as artificial, and the 
recording impulse is of short duration 


Character in Letters. Even more care must be exercised 
by the student of character m the examination of letters The 
letters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were, as is 
well known, wntten with dehberation and even ostentation 
They are essays with a personal touch. For this reason they 
must be purged of the artificial before finding a place m the 
list of first-hand sources. 

It is cunous that the ample expressions of young children 
in letters will show a surpnsmg amount of individual variation. 
There is much to be learnt from the short notes, reproduced 
here, which were penned by children between the ages of 
9 and 11, at the suggestion of a teacher in a public school on 
the occasion of a pupil’s illness. We may note that although 
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the conditions of the writing are of the simplest nature, each 
letter represents not only a different level or mode of 
intelligence, but a different touch of personality. Although 
the letters speak for themselves, they have been characterized 
by a word or two at the top of the letter in parentheses. 

SPECIMENS OF CHILDREN’S NOTES TO A SICK 
CLASSMATE 

Russell School, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

6th April, 1925. 

1. (Flightiness, incredulity) 

My dear William, 

I am very sorry to head[r] that your are sick. When 
Eleanor told me that you had the measlel[s] I did not beheve 
her. But when I hear(e)d her telling another I believed her. 
I am painting now, I hope you will be back soon. To-day we 
had 19teen examples they were subtraction and addition of 
fractions. Your school fiei[ie]nd, 

Jeanne R. 

2. (Personal) 

The children said you had the measles. I feel sorry for 3mu. 
When you come back we will treat you as good as we can. 
And when I have the measles I hope you will send me a letter. 
Yours truly, 

Harry C. 

3. (Untactful, revealing the obligatory nature of the letter- 
writing) 

I am very sorry you are sick. We are having a language 
lesson. All the children had to write to you. We miss you in 
school very much. Would you rather be home sick [or] in 
school. I would rather be m school. I will now close my letter 
Yours truly. 


Gertrude B. 
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4. (Choppy) 

I am sorry you are sick, I hope you will be better by next 
week. We have next week off. I hope you have a nice Easter. 
Yours truly, 

Henry L. 


5. (Expansive and sympathetic) 

1 hope that you are feeling better now. I am awfully sorry 
you have the measles. Miss C. told us all to [write] to you. 
Are you feeling better ? We all miss you terrible. Miss C. 
gave the bo}rs a new ball to play (base-ball). I think it is a 
grand one Which side are you <m. Did you win last time. 
We all miss you, we want you to come back as soon as possible. 
Your truly fnend, 

Louisa R. B. 

6 (Sympathetic) 

I am very sorry you are sick with the measles. How are 
you getting along ^ When will you be back to school ^ We 
are all writing you a letter now. I hope you will be back to 
school soon. Yours sincerely. 

May D 

7. (Cordial) 

I am very sorry that you have the measles but hope you 
will get better soon and be back to school. I wish you 
would soon get better, so you could play ball with us. My 
dear fre[ie]nd Goodby[e], 

Tony F. 

8 (Conventional) 

Just a few hnes to let you know how [are] you getting a]one[g] 
with the measles ? When do you think you are coming back. 
I am very sorry William. Hope you will be back this week 
Yours truly 


Lucy R. 
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9. (Perfunctory) 

I am sorry that you have the Measles. When are you gomg 
to get over with the measles ? I hope you will be better and 
come back to School. Your friend, 

Benton E, 

10. (Crisp) 

I am very sorr(e)y that(t) you are ack. I hope that you 
will be back to school soon. Your loving fria[e]nd, 

Dominic T. 

11. (Businesslike) 

I am sending you a few words saying that I am sorry that 
you are sick, and that you can [can't] come to school. Your 
fnend, 

Henry K 

12. (Irrelevant) 

I hope you will be able to come to school next week if you 
get lid of the measles, we miss you. I am one of your friends, 
at resesse [recess] we play tag outdoors we have lots of fun, 
when we come in we are sweating, Your friend, 

Lloyd B 

13. (Repetition, poverty of expression) 

I am sorry that you are ack. I hope you will be back to 
school soon. I am sony that you have the measles, everybody 
in the room is sorry to[o] Yours truly, 

Jennie D. 

14. (“ Good time " dominant idea) 

I hope you wiU get over with the measles. We are having a 
good tune. I hope you are having a good time. I am very 
sorry you are sick. 

Please [answer] this letter. Good-by [e], 


Elwood H. 
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13. (Sensible) 

I am Sony that you are sick. I hope you will soon get better. 
We are starting back to the work that we first leam[n]ed. I 
just wrote you a few lines for it is all I can think of. Your 
friend, 

Edith W. 

Even from such rudimentary correspondence we can see 
that when the famous French naturalist Bufifon wrote “ Le 
style est I'komme m£me" he was giving expression to a proformd 
truth. 

Qualities in Letter Writing which Count Most. Many letter 
writers, while charming in their style and information, offer 
little to the investigator who is eager to read the character of 
the writer through the letters. The most fruitful t}^* of letter 
is that which is written in time of a crisis pending a grave 
danger. Spontaneity is then bound to break through con- 
vention, and the iimer nature of the writer will be revealed 
partly in the style, tempo, and phraseology but mainly in 
the content, in the attitude, and in the course of action laid 
out. That is why the correspondence between H61oise and 
Abelard, if wholly authentic, is such a gripjnng human 
document ; that is why it belongs to the insprational 
literature of the vrorld. 

Most intimate letters — ^Swift’s Journal to Stella, for 
instance — are lyric effusions The H^loise — ^Abelard epistles, 
too, are, of course, lyric in tone but epic in circumstance, in 
spirit, really in essence. It is as if the authors were so 
possessed by their common lot that they became entirely 
oblivious of their own “ I ” while writing. How differently 
must be treated in this respect Chesterfield’s or Horace 
Walpole’s elegant letters, the epistolary nature of which was 
a matter of form only. 

It is time now to consider a type of biography which has come 
into vogue only recently in a certain department of science, 
I am referring to the clinical case. 
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CLINICAL CASES 

The case method which has become so popular of late has 
been making its way into a number of arts and sciences. 
Psychiatry and subnormal psychology are especially 
susceptible to this form of didactic presentation, and as with 
ever3rthing else, from non-existence or complete absence, the 
method has been put on a pedestal so that the description of 
the case frequently takes the place of systematic presentation ; 
and let us not forget, too, that the case is particular and often 
made typical to fit the theory of the exponent. 

A certain amount of citation will always have to be resorted 
to for the purpose of illustration, but many authors nowadays 
either cite cases in order to funush interesting reading and at 
the same time to give an idea of what peculiar people have 
come under their scrutiny, or else they select the data 
with the object in view of bolstering up a particular 
hypothesis 

Let it be said, then, that nothing is easier than drawing out 
innumerable forms of behaviour such as would render support 
to any man's statement ; and when the data are not quite 
obvious, interpretations and explanations are brought forth 
to colour the picture. 

Pitfalls of the Caw Description. The clinical cases offered 
in textbooks and treatises are, of course, nothing but 
miniature biographies to prove a certain point and often are 
presented with a sjiecific bias m mmd, this bias determining 
the selection of the facts and the emphasis on some special 
points, singled out for interpretation in accordance with the 
writer's favoured view. 

The question which every cluucal recorder should ask of 
himself before setting down his report is • " How tjqiical is 
this bit of behaviour Can it be explamed m terms of any 
other theory than theone I subscribe to ? " Above all, he should 
see to it that the mode of behaviour is distinct, and not 
blurred. The safest method of testing thisis to ascertain whether 
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It ' runs ' in other individuals too. On the other hand, he must 
make sure that it does not merely bespeak a common trait 
with which everybody is familiar, and therefore not worthy 
of detailed description. The character of a miser is too well 
known to require further portraying, unless the individual in 
question possesses something in the way of a remarkable 
vanation. Otherwise the climcal picture reduces to mere 
gossip. We may be interested in the details just as we are 
impelled to read day in and day out newspaper accounts of 
the same happenings in which only the names, places, and 
minor circumstances are varied. 

We are quite aware that no two people are ahke, and that 
every climcal case presents a combmation of tendencies pecuhar 
to the person described, but it can readily be seen that there 
is no end to this process of atation. The mevitable result is 
the creation of as many types as there are individuals, a 
result which we have had occasion to deplore in connection 
with the course of literary characterology in England and 
in France. 

The Baw Case Huh»y. More hopeful is the collection of 
material for the purpose of presenting the individual as a whole, 
and not merely one phase of him. What has been said in the 
previous section refers to the abridged reports of case histories 
such as the hterature in psychoanalysis and psychiatry 
abounds in. The same cavils do not apply to the complete 
case history as set down by social workers in their search of 
data. Their search must, of course, be somewhat guided by 
previous knowledge ; but, as a rule, the material is gathered 
without any interpretations in mind It is from these records 
and not from the condensed miniatures that character studies 
may be made. The field of operation for the case method 
is naturally restricted, inasmuch as from its very nature it is 
applicable to those individuals only who require institutional 
attention, whether they be defective in some one respect, 
delinquent or psychoneurotic. The normal person, in the 
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conventional sense of the word, can never be subjected to 
this method. 

It must also be borne in mind that the case history is not 
pnmarily intended for the student of character. " The nature 
of a social case history is determined by the kinds of purpose 
it is intended to subserve," writes A. £. Sheffield, who later 
goes on to define this purpose as threefold . (1) the immediate 
purpose of furthering effective treatment of individual 
clients , (2) the ultimate purpose of general soaal betterment ; 
and (3) the incidental purpose of establLshing the case worker 
herself in critical thinkmg." ^ The student of character must 
then treat the case history merely as a mass of material in 
which he is to do some mming. The competent social worker 
will, of course, not neglect to indicate various character 
traits of the individuals dealt with, but the impressions and 
reports must be checked up. 

FATHOORAPHT 

By pathography is meant a biographical sketch from the 
pomt of view of pathology or psychiatry. It may be thought 
of as an extended clinical case description of a well-known 
(usually historical) person who need not have been confined 
or under observation. The primary impulse behind 
pathography was the histoncal interest, and I beheve it was 
Ireland who was the first to follow the mental aberrations of 
historical and literary characters in his two briUiant works. 
The Blot upon the Bram (1885) and Through the Ivory Gate 
(1889), where he reveals himself the histonan as well as the 
psychiatrist. 

Our Debt to Inland. A generation ago, when Ireland earned 
on his work of enhghtenment, it was not so easy to think of 
conquerors, of rulers of empires, of leaders in thought and 
art as tamted with msanity Lombroso, it is true, had 

• A E. Sheffield, The Social Case History, 1920, pp 5-6 
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already made his sensational dibuti yet it was just as daring 
then to stigmatize Swedenborg, Ivan the Terrible, Blake, and 
other celebrities as to maintain at present that some people 
are free from neurosis or psychosis. Moreover, Ireland, unlike 
his contemporaries who wrote in a similar vein, was concerned 
wdth the individual, not with proving an hypothesis. 

Ireland's sketches are distinguished for the significance and 
pertinence of the data. He does not stop while teUing his story 
to show how the facts of the case necessarily substantiate his 
theory. He lets the events unfold themselves without added 
digressions and then proceeds to set forth his conclusions on 
the view that the strange behaviour of the individuals descnbed 
was organically caused by adhesions in the bram, mal- 
formations, abnormal conditions in the dura mater, pta mater, 
or other parts of the brain. The particulars of each autopsy 
are given at length in support of the general thesis. 

Culttvatian of Fathoeraphy in Gennany. If Ireland was a 
pioneer m this field, he certainly had a host of successors who 
may never have heard of him. Of these, Mobius stands out 
as the foremost and most thorough mvestigator who, far 
more than his older contemporary, was influential in directing 
attention to the study of pathography through his researches 
on the idiosyncrasies of eminent bterary men and philosophers 
Pathography in less than a decade became a useful pastime 
for both the physician and the psychiatrist. To what extremes 
this can be carried will be gathered from a perusal of several 
of G. M. Gould’s volumes ^ m which all the letters and 
utterances of a number of famous men and women are 
ransacked for expressions about their ailments, both chrome 
and temporary, only to conclude, though by what means is 
not apparent, that all their disorders, both physical and 
mental, were due to eye-strain, and that an oculist correcting 
their ametropia could have spared them nearly all their 
misery. 


G. M. Go-'Id, Bicgti^lne Chutes. 
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To-day it is not eye-strain but complexes, conflicts, 
repressions, that are invoked to explain the ills of an age. As 
is ever the case, we shall alwa}rs find what we are looking for 
in these obscure regions, and for that reason it behoves us to 
be doubly careful. 

Nevertheless, it would be captious to find fault with the 
painstaking researches instituted by the medical writers into 
the lives of celebrities. Even Gould's work of collecting 
thousands of references to the ailments of literary men and 
artists (although some of the quotations have been twisted 
from the context and misinterpreted) is of no mean service. 
And certainly the numerous psychiatric studies which have 
sprung up in the last twenty years, studies on Robespierre, 
Otto Ludwig, Maupassant, Nietzsche, Tolstoi, Berlioz, L. 
Steme, Rousseau, von Kleist, Strindberg, Poe, Weininger,^ 
and many others are not to be taken hghtly. Perhaps the 
conclusions drawn are not so valuable as the mass of data 
gathered which can always be exploited in the light of 
subsequent knowledge. 

Psyohoaiialytic Participatuni Duhioni Value. Meanwhile 
the psychoanal}rtic camp has brought to bear its arsenal of 
ammunition in the puzzhng out of personality traits of eminent 
people. Psychoanalysis in this respect is an offshoot of 
pathography , and already several interestmg studies have 
appeared from the (len of Freud and his disciples, as the 
monographs on Leonardo da Vmci by the master himself, 
on Segantim by Abraham, on Lenaii by Sadger, etc. The chief 
weakness of these " analytograms ", if I may com the term, 
is the utter failure to discrinunate between the essential and 
the non-essential on the fundamental assumption of psycho- 
anal3rsis that what appears as very tnessentud or accidental 
may frequently have a significant bearing on the case. In this 
way there is no end to the madents drawn out and interpreted 
exegetically and hermeneutically, although considerable 
> Consult the bibhography for the full list of titles and authors 
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doubt may be entertained as to whether the incidents alleged 
form a concatenated series in the life-course of the individual 
or even whether they require explanation. 

FSTCH00RAPH7 

Psychography is a step in advance of pathograj^y in that it 
records a person's total reactions (moral, temperamental, 
physical and intellectual) imder a}l sorts of conditions. The 
examination upon which the p^chogram is based extends over 
a penod of weeks and sometimes even months , and specially 
devised tests are often introduced for the purpose of the 
exaimnation. 

The Psychogiaphic Chart. Roughly, psychography may be 
divided into two separate divisions, with a third as a combina- 
tion oftheonginal two types. Toulouse, Binet, and also Ostwald 
have adopted a literary form in which to pursue the method. 
On the other hand we have the psychographic chart of G. W. 
Allport which is reproduced below. Stein's approach is purely 
descriptive, and while makmg much of quantitative facts, it 
does not treat qualities by means of graphic curves. 

The chart does not purport to deal with a multitude of separate 
traits It consists of a selection of fundamental personahty 
components and represents a neat profile of one’s whole make- 
up, assummg that we approve of the selection and the order 
of arrangement. Intelligence, we note, is distributed under 
intelligence proper, under attitudes toward self where it 
appears as msight, and under sociahty as social intelhgence 
I'urthermore, character as we understand it in this book seems 
to be crowded into the one column headed " Socialization of 
Behaviour ", even if it might communicate with the neigh- 
bouring columns (social partidpation and social intelligence) 
Oifhand one might say that the conative aspect of personality 
is rather neglected in the chart. 

The graphic treatment of personality has both its advantages 
and disadvantages. The quantitative comparison of 
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individuals is a great gain. That perplexing quantity called 
the borderline is eliminated. The location is concretely shown, 
and the direction taken by a given trait is clearly indicated 
by the ascent or the descent of the curve. In addition, 
composite ratings are possible by averaging the curves of 
all the raters ; or an individual’s self-rating may be compared 
with the composite rating of himself by a group. 

Shortooiiijiigs of the Chart. On the other hand, however, 
we miss in the plottmg method the qmlitattve differentiation 
of individuals. Can we really compare persons as regards their 
social participation when their modes of behaviour are 
disparate ’ One indi\’idual may never enjoy a theatre per- 
formance unless he has a companion by his side ; another 
attends alwa 3 ?s alone but is intensely interested in the social 
aspect of the play. How can we measure the social 
participation of the two men ’ Ibsen the individuahst served 
as a powerful medium of social participation not only through 
his plays but must have been deeply engrossed in the workmgs 
of society m order to create the problem play. To take another 
instance, Chopin was a very poor correspondent. His chief 
biographer Niecks says somewhere in his life of Chopin that 
the great composer would rather walk a few miles to answer 
a fnend than to reply by letter Yet the same Chopm was 
constantly moving in soaal circles. Contrariwise, eunong the 
scholars and scientists, there is no dearth of men who are in 
communication with hundreds of people to whom they would 
rather write than converse with. Tchaikovsky's patroness, 
who sent him regularly for many years an allowance of 
6,000 roubles on condition that they never met personally,‘ 
is an extreme case of this type of person. But even to such a 
one is sociality not to be denied. 

The same cross relationship presents itself with other traits. 

’Nadejda Filaretovna von Meek feared that a face to lace meeting 
might lower their estimates of each other and tarmsh that ideal which 
had been set up between them. 
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Aside from the fact that the very one who is extremely 
ascendent toward subalterns is very submissive in the presence 
of his superiors, we must bear in mind also that it is quite 
possible for a man to be ascendent in writing toward the same 
individuals m whose company he feels submissive , and, 
per contra, we may find those who are dominating in personal 
contact while appearing somewhat shy when itis necessary for 
them to take a definite stand in writing. 

Perhaps the psychographic chart would have to make room 
for more traits in order to allow for a more natural 
schematization of personality types. 

Relation between Biogtaiifay and nychoemihy. Psycho- 
graphy is contrasted with biography by Stem as (a) dealing 
in a psychological manner with the manifold of characteristics 
of an individual instead of treating him as a unit, and {b) 
concerning itself with the average person as well as with the 
outstanding personality who represents the subject of the 
biographer » Perhaps m a work on individual differences 
it is better to keep the biographical method and the psycho- 
graphic method separate, but it is not necessaiyr to draw an 
antithesis between them, for not only is psychography in the 
service of biography, as Stem himself admits, but actually 
a psychogram overlaps much of the territory that is included 
in biography ; and Toulouse’s and Binet's psychographic 
sketches of emment men are psychograms in every sense of 
the word, even if their technique is found wanting. Nor is 
there any reason why Ostwald should not be justified in 
calling some of the sketches* whidi he afterwards incorporated 
in his Grosse Manner — “ Psychographische Studien ”. Psycho- 
graphy in the broadest sense would include biography , 
m the narrow sense it forms a part of biography written from 
the psychological standpoint. 

1 W stem, DtfferetUxeUe Psychologte, pp 327-328 

* W. Ostwald. Annalen der Naturphtlosophte, 1907, 1908, 1909, 
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It IS through such a method that the French psychologist 
Toulouse was able to obtain the most astonishing comparison 
of the novelist Zola and the mathematician Poincar4. The 
results belied our expectations in most respects ; for the 
novelist turned out to be the more methodical, the more 
systematic of the two, while the serious-minded mathematician 
proved to be more flighty, less stable, and more given to moods ^ 

The scope of ps 5 u:hography was considerably enlarged 
through the efiorts of W. Stem and O. Lipmann. Stem’s review 
of the experimental literature with speaal reference to 
individual differences practically ushered in that branch of 
the science which we now calldifferentialpsychology. Latterly, 
it istrae.Stem has abandoned the course he had earher mapped 
out so laboriously, yet at the same time enthusiastically, in 
ordei to range himself with the other representatives of the 
Struktur movement which would have nothing to do with 
atomizing a personality, but the foundation which he has laid 
can still serve as a substratum for a new structure ; and a 
reconohation between the analj^c method and the intuitive 
is not unhkely, especially when we reflect that the latter 
receives most of its support from theoretical quarters pervaded 
by the mdividualistic vapours of metaphysics. 

So far psychography has not been of much use in the depart- 
ment of character study. The technique has been lacking 
in this domain of investigation. On the reactive and the 
cognitive sides, all sorts of tjqies were discovered , and only 
within the last few years have the possibihties in character 
testing begun to open up and gradually take shape in definite 
suggestions for the separation and classification of types. 

^ E. Toulouse, Henrt Poincari (Enquite m£dico-psychologique sur 
la sup6nont4 intellectuelle) 
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SOURCES AND METHODS OF STUDYING CHARACTER TYPES 
(RECAPITULATORY) 

EqaiFocal Uae of Term “Ibthod”. Before going any further 
It would be advisable to say a word or two about the use of 
the term " method ’’ which is often employed ambiguously, 
thereby leadmg to confusion m classification. Methods 
are means taken in order to obtain certain results But these 
means, may be mstruments or vehicles, so to speak, or. 
again, they may constitute routes traversed. In reality wc 
ought to distinguish between the vehicle and the avenue of 
approach. We may go to Japan by way of the Atlantic 
or the Pacific, but it is possible to use different vebicle.s 
in order to reach it 

In the enumeration of methods by which the study of 
character may be furthered, there is apt to be an overlapping 
or evidence of cross classification because of the circumstance 
referred to above Ordinarily, to take a single instance in 
exemplification of the dilemma, we may speak of the historical 
method or the biographical method when our approach is 
that employed in history or biography, but in the investigation 
of character, the method is not historical or biographical, 
except by courtesy or for the sake of expediency. It is 
the pomt of view, the material exploited, which is historical 
or biographical. The means we adopt of handling the material 
or applying the point of view is either experimental, of the 
questionnaire sort, literary, etc. 

Two General Types (A Methods. Owing to the development 
of the subject and its intrinsic nature as well as the moorings 
to which it is attached, we must make allowance for two 
431 
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different types of methods with intennediate combinations. 
The first must be envisaged as coming under the purview 
of the causally related sciences (the Naiurmssenschaftm), 
the second type must look up to the interpretative, intuitive, 
or understanding sciences (the Geisteswissenschafim). Experi- 
ments and tests come under the first head ; the exploitation 
of proverbs, literary sketches, etc., belongs to the second 
category, while questioimaires or statistical treatments 
contain the elements of both types, in which interpretative 
material is usually cast into a naturwissenschafUiche mould, 
so that it might be described and explained after the fashion 
of the exact sciences. 

OlMemthm in Twobdd Seme. The method of observation, 
likewise, may be inirospechve, in which case it is open to 
question as to whether it comes within the jurisdiction of 
the natural sciences, or it may refer to objective behaviour, 
but even here there are different possibihties. A proverb 
or folk saying is certamly based on objective observation 
It has the acciunulated experience of the race in its favour ; 
yet since it was not scientifically arrived at, it belongs rather 
to the intuitive type of methods. 

With these precautions in view we may arrange our methods 
according to the accompanying chart. 

It goes without saying that the scheme is anything but 
perfect and that it has not escaped the danger of overlapping, 
since statistics may be applied both to questionnaire material 
and to the direct observation of other people’s behaviour. The 
questionnaire, again, may deal with introspective facts or 
data about others. (Schedule.) But since every other 
arrangement will offer sindlar difficulties, we may resign 
ourselves to the present one with the understanding that it is 
adopted for the sake of convenience and in the hope that 
as a given investigation comes up for consideration, the 
preliminary remarks will help to distinguish which are th< 
primary methods and which the subsidiary. 
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1 am aware tliat the rubrics fiction, proverbs, character 
sketches, insinrational essays and aphorisms are not strictly 
speaking methods but sources, and as such are secondary 
means of gaining information, making use primarily of 
observation and intuition, yet for the modem theoretical 
characterologist they constitute avenues of approach which 
serve the same purpose as a method in the broad sense of the 
word. It is well not to clutter up a complex classification 
with too many divisions, classes and sub-classes, so long as 
the distinctions are noted and allowed for in the text. 

The Strictly Empirical Meth o da. Most of the methods 
and sources appearing in the chart have been amply discussed 
in the text. The experimental method of character investiga- 
tion has come into vogue only lately and is best illustrated 
by the work of American psychologists (Chapter XXI). 
particularly in the technique of Voelker. Tests, too, for 
the purpose of collating and identifying human types have 
been introduced recently, and though cultivated for the most 
part in the United States, beginnings have been made under 
favourable auspices in other countries, England and Germany, 
and to some extent in Russia and in France. 

The test-experiment of which the Downey Will-Tempera- 
ment tests furnish an example combines the control factor 
of the experiment with the sampling convenience of the 
test, but is not necessarily on that account the best kind of 
method, for a good deal of interpretation and assumption 
is involved, as may be gathered from our earlier discussion. 

It may be questioned whether a combination like the 
test-expenment is possible on the ground that every experi- 
ment, if positive and clear-cut results are obtained, eventuates 
in a test, or in other words, the test is a standardized experi- 
ment. Nevertheless the distmction between a test and an 
experiment being that the former applies a general result to 
an individual in order to place that individual on a particular 
scale, while the experiment is undertaken to establish a 
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general principle, we may easily conceive of material ^ch 
can serve the purpose of both the test and the experiment. 
Since the experiment is designed to bring out a qmUttattve 
fact, and the test a quanUtalive fact (rank on scale) a test- 
experiment could be applied so as to satisfy both demands. 
An individual may be tested as regards his tendency to 
contrariness, yet the material might be used in mass experi- 
ments so as to obtain light on the dynamics of this trait. 
The material in a test-experiment then must be standardized 
and yet allow for variational handling. 

Direct observation is what we ordinarily fall back on in 
judging our fellow men, but the man in the street usually 
has no rules to guide him in this '* siring up ” of character 
except his own prejudices, and certainly has no idea of the 
possible human types, nor is he in possession of the training 
and knowledge required to discriminate between one human 
being and another. 

Methodical Derivation of BioKzaphy. Biography is a source 
of character study which is based on the method of observation, 
either direct or indirect. As arule the observation is indirect ; 
for not only is it impossible for even a veritable Boswell, on 
intimate terms with his Johnson, to set down all the facts 
about the hero or subject of the biography, but in most 
instances the wnter is obliged to piece together numerous 
accounts about a person he has never had fhe opportunity 
of seemg. 

In any case, whether the biographer is acquainted with 
the subject of his sketch or not, he must apply the interpre- 
tative method not only by sifting and selecting the facts 
reported but in unier$taniing the iimer unity of the 
personality written about. All biographers must in a certain 
measure be sympathetic, but even the most impersonal 
setting down of pure chronological data entails the process 
of selection, and selection implies interpretation. Thus 
biography is a combination of observation and understanding 
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and derives its methods from the natural as well as the inter- 
pretative sciences. 

Statiitics. The statistical method, as instanced in the 
researches of Heymans and Wiersma, may deal 
with biographical and autobiographical data as answered in 
questionnaires. Tests may also be treated statistically 
for the same purpose. Various handbooks and reference 
works like Who’s Who are often consulted when some one 
point is being investigated, as in Giese’s inquiry into the 
recreations and avocations of prominent individuals so as 
to determine the compensative value of personality.^ 

Treatment of Introspection. Introspection, from the very 
nature of the case, cannot be used as a method of studying 
human types unless in conjunction with the introspection of 
others, subsequently to be collated and treated statistically. 
The introspector himself can of course gain some insight 
into his own motives through this method ; but again, it will be 
necessary for him to compare his own behaviour and mental 
states with those of others. Examples of this type of character 
study or rather self study are Yerkes and La Rue’s OuUtne 
of a Study of the Self, and F. L. Wells’ The Systematic Observa- 
tion of the Personality. 

Orientation of Antobuvraphy. Autobiography is an exten- 
sion of the introspective method just as biography is an 
extension of the method of observation. It is a sustained 
introspective process over a period of long duration and 
recorded with an eye to umty of treatment. Like the 
biography, the autobiography must resort to mterpretation 
or rather, with reference to the self, insight 'Thus it also 
draws on the interpretative methods ; and the autobiographer 
in order to be successful will always endeavour to understand 
himself. 

Marks of the Diary. 'The diaiy is a species of auto- 

1 F. Giese, " Kompensatioiiswerte der P^rsonlichkeit," Bertcht « d 
w»» Kongress i. exper Psychol in Leipzig, 1923 (1924) 
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biography lacking the element of imity. To be sure, the 
diarist will reveal his outlook and his temperament both 
in the events he chooses to register and in his style, tempo, 
etc., but while the autobiographer has his savings to take 
into account, the diarist lives from hand to mouth, so to 
speak, never knowing what he will regard as important 
enough to enter a month hence He moves in the specious 
present, and his composition consists of nothing but staccato 
notes. The objective diary, ie. where the entries refer to 
a third person, is more satisfactory. 

The autobiography and the diary differ in another essential 
respect, in that as a rule the latter is given to the recording 
of acts and events, thoughts and feelings being given a 
secondary place therein. There are of course notable excep- 
tions like Amiel's Journal Intime ; but even here the 
expression of the writer’s sentiments takes the fonn of 
objective reflections, rather than presentations of his own 
state of mind. For this reason the diary leans more to the 
observational side and draws on the behaviour methods 
rather than on the interpretative attitudes. 

CocraqKmdenoe. Letters are a valuable aid in discovenng 
character cues, and though they express one’s personality 
only in isolated moods or in relation to certain people — 
relatives, friends, acquaintances, or business associates, 
they have the advantage of often reproducing the writer’s 
mind unawares. Beethoven’s letters speak for the man 
unmistakably, and his individuality is stamped even in the 
three-line notes which he would scribble sometimes without 
regard to orthography. As compared with Kant’s gentle 
tone and carefully guarded language, Beethoven’s impetuous 
phraseology is a revelation of his rugged personality. Similarly 
is Chopin's choleric temperament evident in most of his 
letters 

The Bole ol Dreanu. As to the source of dreams, it should 
be explained that the method I have in mind here has little 
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to do with psychoanal3rsis, whidi regards the dream as a 
^mbol only, pointing to a latent content which, in its turn, 
is to throw hght on the patient’s trouble. I think it has 
been generally overlooked in the dream literature as a whole 
that the dream often gives us an opportunity of finding 
ourselves in a situation where we could hardly imagine our- 
selves being m waking life. We likewise may in our dreams 
see others m characteristic poses which are nevertheless 
beyond our waking ken. Probably every one has had the 
experience of getting up sometimes with a feeling that now 
he has learnt ]ust what he would do or say under circumstances 
which he was never in. Our imagination cannot have the 
same sweep m our normal conscious state as it has m the 
dream, when our mental processes are not directed by us 
but for us through the subconsaous operations, and are there- 
fore more objective than in waking life. The repartee we 
never made, the ]oke we never cracked, the command we 
never gave in actual life were unborn not because it is not 
“ in us ” to express ourselves thus, but for the reason that so 
far the occasion has not arisen. The dream then, in its 
manifest content serves to make us see ourselves and others tn 
a charactenshc light under hypothetical conditions, and as such 
it constitutes a subconscious form of self-observation and, 
through the process of mental mcubation, sometimes of the 
observation of friends and acquaintances. 

'[^pes ol QaeBtUmnaires. The questionnaire method, 
strictly speaking, apphes to introspective material, though 
of course the questions put may and often do refer to others. 
The pomt at issue would be to determine whether the answers 
are not primarily mtrospective in character, but we need 
not go into so academic a question. For the most part the 
questionnaires relate to oneself, and may refer to a future 
hypothetical situation, as " What would you do if confronted 
with such and such a problem ? " (Baumgarten m Germany.) 
F. H. and G. W. Allport in the United States, on the other 
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hand, frame questions relative to past and present experiences 
of the individual. The most extensive questionnaire of 
this sort is the Woodworth Personal Data Sheet. 

Loeof o( Ftvdioaiialfris. Little need be said about the 
psychoanalytic method in view of the prominent position 
which it alreadYOCCupies in this book, except to point out that 
it is meant to embrace aU that is customarily treated under 
that head. The questiormaire in a very restricted form 
beginning and endmg with the individual (the data not 
to be used for statistical purposes) is the foundation of the 
psychoanalytic method, since even dreams are reported at 
its behest, and the method of free word association (Jung) 
may be considered a species of questionnaire. The examina- 
tion of humour, however, as also of the various types of shps 
must be included too. The kind of slips one makes in writing 
certainly throws some light on the personality of the writer. 
In my own experiments on interference m writmg, I have 
found that there were different reactions to the stimuh- 
words dictated at a high speed. Furthermore I noted that 
patients in the ps}rchopathic hospital were more apt to omit 
r's in their words and to make different lapses from those of 
normal subjects. But the curious thing is the unwillingness 
on the part of Freudians to view slips as symptomatic of 
personal traits. Instead, they interpret these phenomena 
as the breaking through of unconscious desires, wishes, and 
complexes, thus taking this important section of human 
behaviour out of the held of character study.^ And this 
affords one more instance of the psychoanalytic tendency 
to leave the obvious for the sake of the speculative and 
conjectural. 

Psychoanal}^ must embrace the doctrines of all those 
who were at one time associated with the leader of the move- 
ment, though afterwards repudiating their master. Jung's 

I Cf A A Roback, " The Freudian Doctrine of Lapses and its 
Fadings Am Jour, 0 / Psychol , 1919, -vol xxx 
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system, sometimes spoken of as psycho-synthesis and Adler’s 
" Individual-Psychologie " as well as Stekel's unlabelled 
system are all to be compiled under the term of psydio- 
analysis. 

InspinituHial Emv. The distinctive feature of the inspira- 
tional essay is its Inspiration, which may possibly be regarded 
as an instrument of gaining in^ht. There is probably 
a religious keynote at the bottom of the eloquence of Emerson 
and Smiles, who seem to be filled with a realization of values 
as the dominant in character. Their fervour has nothing 
in common with the causal sciences and derives its strength 
wholly from the world of motives, purposes, and meanmgs. 

Parceaniologicd Appioadx. Proverbs, epigrams, and 
algorisms are alike as sources of character-information, 
the conclusions based on observation of what people do and 
how they compare with one another, but while proverbs 
are more direct expressions of the common people, aphorisms 
and reflections are less spontaneous and issue from the mote 
or less outstandmg mind. They are more subtle, often more 
elaborate, more specific and more artistically expressed, 
but do not necessarily come nearer the truth than the sayings 
circulatmg among the masses. 

PVSrcboglioriB. The literary character sketches are a cross 
between direct observation and imagination, united by the 
method of interpretation {EinfuMung ) ; and it will be 
remarked that the less the ^impathy for the subject of the 
sketdi, the poorer and less successful for the purpose of 
characterology the delineation. The understanding of the 
individual or of the tjipe is of paramount importance here, 
and the grasping of essentials will determine the nature 
and the division of the types or classes. 

Character in Fiction. Fiction comes under the same 
rubric, but the imaginative component is of greater proportion 
than that of direct observation, and, in addition, the type 
is particularized or individualized. In fact, the great 
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characters in fiction are not to be found in everyday bfe. 
We can hope to discover mily approximations to them. 
There are thousands of sharply drawn characters in fiction, 
yet they cannot be said all to represent different classes of 
people. 

IntuitiTe Kefbods. Fmally, we come to the intuitive 
methods proper which have been made so much of in the 
latest schools of the Geisiesmssenschaften in Germany. We 
have no suitable words to designate that immediate grasp 
of one’s personahty which is recognized by most German 
philosophical and psychological writers of to-day as superior 
to the experimental and observational methods used to 
delineate the sum-total of an individual’s personality traits 
under the technical label of a psychogram (Stem). 

In aeatch ol a Generic Tenn. A term hke EmfMuttg or 
empathy in lipps’s sense has an aesthetic connotation and 
was intended for the person-object relation. Scheler’s 
Sympaihte or Etns/ahlung (identification) is more suitable 
in the connection where we are dealing with one person under- 
standing another, but the stress on the affective side of man, 
to the exclusion of the cc^tive and tlie volitional, is too 
patent to warrant accepting either of the two words employed 
by Scheler for our generic caption. In Scheler’s philosophy,^ 
the heart takes precedence over the head, and naturally 
we cannot commit ourselves in an unbiassed classification 
to some one standpoint in present-day German thought. 

For the same reason, the word Ahmung, employed by 
Lessing,* which over-emphaazes the atMvdirud phase of 
man, or Miinsterberg's " will-attitude ” is not appropriate 
as a class name for the intuitive methods. The weight 
logically would have to be placed largely on the effectors 
(muscles and glands) in this type of understanding which, I 

1 M Scheler, Formaltsmus tn der Ethtk und dig matgnaie Wertethtk 

■ Th Lessing, “ Die Psychologic der Ahmung " Archtv. / d 
System Philos . 1917, vol xxui 
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should think, would come close to Karl Groos’s " inner 
mimicry”, notwithstanding Lessing’s repudiation of the 
latter. 

Certainly the simplest course would be to resort to the 
plain word understanding as a comprehensive class name, but 
here again the flavour is that of cogmtion. When we under- 
stand a person, it is taken for granted that we have studied 
him, that we have penetrated him through the intellect, 
and not by means of the feelmgs or our attitudes. It is true 
that m order to understand, we must take a sympathetic 
attitude which would involve both the affective and the 
will functions, nevertheless a prepossession m favour of the 
cogmtive would arouse the just protests of representatives 
of the other wings of the Struktur movement. 

Perilepsis. It would be best if a neutral word were found 
the equivalent of the Greek nepiXaiipdvw, signifying to seize, 
grasp, encompass, or " umfassen ” as the German would 
express it. If a word like pertUpsxs could be coined to do 
duty for this concept of snapping a person’s make-up with one 
click, as it were, without the cogmtive or the affective or the 
conative function receiving more weight than either of the 
other two m this neutral process, we should have a suitable 
class name for these intuitive methods. 

Psychiatric AuzUiaiy Devices. In addition to the methods 
charted, we ought to take cognizance of the indirect con- 
tnbutory methods devised and extensively used by 
psychiatrists in their endeavours to clear up the riddle of 
personahty. The hypnotic trance brings to light much 
that is hidden from view in the waking state, and whether 
the technique is that advocated by Charcot, Bemheim, 
Janet, Prince, or Sidis (h3q>nagogic), the anamnesis, dissocia- 
tion, automatism, and other phenomena brought about 
are most revelatory of a patient’s inner life. 

Again, the grammatical analysis (active and passive 
voice) introduced mto personahty descriptions by Southard, 
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the applicatiiHi of psychoanalysis to behaviouristic doctrine 
by Kempf, the ^tematic observation guides of Amsden 
and Wells are to a certain extent covered by some of the 
headings in our chart, but still each one of these auxiliary 
suggestions has something additional to offer toward the 
solution of the problem. 

Fonr Fandameiiial Pdnta View. The whole held of 
character is. on close examination, really dominated by four 
fundamental paints of view, each making use of a method 
peculiar to its own requirements and range of experiences. 
The basic concepts, too, which each of these points of view 
manipulates — or perhaps, better, their products — are different 
in each case. Let us see what this comporite picture looks 
like. 

In the first place, although Ibe ethico-religious or exhortative 
approach has not been accorded a prominent place in this 
book for reasons stated in the introduction, we cannot afford 
to Ignore it wholly even in a psychology of character. We 
must remember that the normative method, with its sdealtzahon 
premises, serves to stabilize, in some degree, the constituents 
of character. The ethico-religious precepts or maxims form 
a centre of reference, never quite attained in actual Ufe. 
The moral experience is the phenomenological product of this 
point of view. 

Secondly, there is the historical pomt of view with the 
biographical material which is at its foundation. The chief 
method which it makes use of is the interpretative one of the 
Getstesmssenschafien. Other methods have been introduced 
but the former still remains the best instrument for under- 
standing personalities of the past. In the historico- 
biographical rapids, the waters swirl with purposes and 
intentions. The end-products are creations— not, as in the 
natural sciences, constructions. 

We now come to the biological point of view with its 
physiological data. The method par excellence here is 
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experimental and the chief aim is to corrdate facts so as to 
establish causes, constructions. Quantification of results is 
the desideratum in this s^dieie of activity. To know a 
character here is to give it a definite place on a scale and to 
imderstand the functions of the various traits in terms of 
their organic substrates. 

Chart of Fundamental Points of View 





Finally we have the psychiatric point of view, with its 
clinical data and isolating method. This isolation consists 
partly in dissociating or disintegrating the personality complex 
into its components, and partly in magnifying the elements. 
Just as the ethico-religious point of view idealized the 
character of man and then imposed this ideal upon the world 
through precept and exhortation, so the psychiatrist (including 
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the psychopathologist, delinquency investigator and dinidan) 
unfurls the human bale and discovers that the texture under- 
neath is of coarser woof than that on the exterior. Or the 
figure may be represented differently : We may regard the 
psychiatrist as bringing to the surface the excretory vapours 
of the human personality through his searching examination 
of the data. like the industrial chemist he may find that 
a fragrant personality odour sometimes contains at least 
one repulsive ingredient. 

The genetic method is employed on behalf of both the 
biological and the psychiatric points of view, yet in a different 
dimension. 

The four conceptions of character, with spedal reference 
to their methods, might playfully, and for mnemotechnic 
jhirposes, be designated as (a) the inspirational pomt of 
view (religion, ethics), (b) the “ conspirational " (history, 
biography), (c) the " perspirational " (experiment), (d) the 
" exprational ” or " transpirational " in its original sense 
(psychopathology, etc.). 

It is the business of psychology in its treatment of 
character to consolidate these four viewpoints so as to form 
an integrated whole. 



PART IV 


CONSTRUCTIVE 




CHAPTER XXV 


INHIBITION AS THE BASIS OF CHARACTER 

Having devoted considerabte space to the historical 
development of our subject, I ^all set forth my own 
views as briefly as possible. 

In the first place, though the discussion so far has included 
the concepts of temperament and personality (smce it is 
not always possible to isolate the subject of character from 
a general treatment of personality, which in some presentations 
is identified with it) it is necessary to reiiund the reader that 
character is regarded here as one aspect of personality, the 
others being intelligence, temperament, physique, and other 
mental and physical quahties 

If character is a psychological entity we must endeavour to 
examine it by means of psychological methods and place it on 
a psychological basis. 

Ddimitation of Tenn » Character.” But there is another 
condition that must not be lost sight of, and that is the 
cutnulaitve meaning of the word through the centimes»a. meaning 
which psychology cannot supplant without actually talking 
about a different thing. The concept may, of course, be 
grasped in a different settmg in order to be invested with 
authority, but its nucleus must remain intact. 

The reason why the tnpartite division of mind is inadequate 
to furnish us a classification of characters is primarily the 
overlapping of the divisions with respect to the two allied 
subjects — character and temperament — as well as the resulting 
confusion. I think it is well to keep the temperaments in 
reserve for the affective side of man. To talk of an affective 
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character is not instructive, and to institute further divisions 
by hybridization such as “ cognitive-affective ” or " active- 
sensitive " reveals the weakness of the position, and serves 
but to escape the necessity of pointing out definite categories 
on which we can put our fingers when we come to apply 
the findings in real life. In the last analysis, instead of 
psychological types, we see before us verbal categories ; 
and the core of character in its original denotation is missing 
to boot. 

Nor can we be satisfied with the resort to speed and intensity 
as the foundations of character Perhaps these criteria would 
be suitable for the classification of temperaments, and it is 
remarkable that, over two thousand years ago, these principles 
were mentioned in the Talmud to differentiate the four 
mental t3rpe8 of man, as may be seen m the following passage 
from Ptr’ke Aboth : — ^ 

" There are four types of mental disposition . (a) He who is 
easily irritated and eaaly reconaled, thus offsetting his 
liability by the asset , (ft) the one whom it is difficult to anger 
and difficult to appease, thus counterbalanang his gain by 
his loss ; (c) he whom it is difficult to provoke and easy to 
pacify — the saint, and (d) the one who is easily provoked 
but reconciled only with difficulty — the villain.” 

We thus have the speed of the reaction in the time it takes 
for the anger to develop and the intensity m the time it takes 
for this emotion to subside under proper conditions. 

Speed, energy, intensity, perseverance — these are all 
significant traits, espeaally in the matter of engaging 
employees, but in our relationship with friends, and in the 
appraisal of historical personages they do not loom so large. 
Character counts for much more ; and it is the distmguishing 
mark of this character that we are in quest of. 
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ConttadictoiriiiMi Dae to Ignonmoe. Often we are deceived 
by the use of such terms in that they have practical applica- 
tion only when coupled with an objective. The indolent 
scholar may turn out to be an energetic professional baseball 
player or a busthng politician. The slow eater and awkward 
manual worker may nevertheless be a quick thinker and 
writer. The persons who dtspHay most of the article we call 
character are the ones to offer the most contradiction in their 
make~up. The contradiction, however, lies not in them, but 
in those who do the judging and who are not provided with a 
key to the objectives. 

Instiiiots Provide Poodbility of Chancier. But to what 
psychological entities, then, can we hitch character ? The 
answer is : The Instincts. We shall soon see that through 
such a procedure we can meet the requirement of the man m 
the street, and at the same time move safely on psychological 
territory without taking recourse to hazy categories combined 
in sets of two or three. An instinct, after all, notwithstanding 
the attempts made in certain quarters to evict it from the 
psychological purview, is a defimte mechanism whidi operates 
visibly enough to convince us of its existence.^ 

Roughly speaking, one of the major differences between 
men and infra-human beings is that the latter do not inhibit 
their instinctive impulses except after a painful traming ; 
and that is the chief reason why character cannot be ascnbed 
to animals. If speed, intensity, perseverance, and other such 
traits were to be the basis of character division, we should 
expect animals, since they present marked mdividual 
differences in regard to such traits, to partake of the classes 
of characters drawn up for man. 

> A re 2 uliiig of McDougall's two papers, one entitled " The Use and 
Abuse of Instinct ", in the Jourtud of Abnormal Psychology, 1922, 
vol XVI, the other " Can Sociol<^ and Social Psychology Dispense 
with Instinct ?" in the American Journal of Sociology, 1914, vol xxix, 
will be sufficient to prove the vahdity of the older position 
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SYNI'BETIC CONCEPTION 

The view proposed here also makes use of the tripartite 
division of mind, not. however, in a way to break it up into 
strips, eventually to be pasted together in various combina- 
tions, but in a synthetic manner, so that eadh character may 
be said to consist of cognitive (intellectual), affective, and 
conative elements. 

Definition ot Ghazaotn. My definition of character 
accordingly is as follows ; An enduring psychophysical 
disposition to inhibit instinctive impulses in accordance with 
a regulative principle. Each of these conditions must be 
fulfilled before character can be attributed to the individual. 
The possession of instinctive urges is of prime importance. 
The inhibition of the urge stamps the agent with character, 
though of varjung degrees. Not, however, until we have the 
regulative principle as a due, can we determine to what 
extent the man or woman we are judging possesses character. 

Since every instinct is grounded in both conation and 
affection, and since mhibition is wholly a matter of conation, 
and finally since the determining factor of this mhibition 
is or has been reflection of some kind, we perceive that the 
older categories still have a place in our scheme when properly 
arranged so as to form a S3mthesis, the affective part furnishing 
the condition, the conative supplying the raw content, and 
the cognitive factor colouring it with significance, giving it 
status and suggesting a possibility of measurement. 

Criticism of Instincts bnlcnuit. To the objection that our 
knowledge about the instincts is limited and that controversy 
is rife as to their number, one might easily reply that it is not 
necessary to have detailed information about every instinct 
before we can work with any of them, any more than we have 
to give up talking about the elements in chemistry until 
we shall have discovered their exact number for all time. 

It is quite sufifident to base our study of character on the 
more palpable instincts, such as self-preservation, sex. 
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acquisitiveness, self-aggression, or the will to power. We 
must remember also that not all instincts are of equal intensity. 
Many, if not most of them, can be placed on a scale according 
to their universal intensity. Thus it is quite certain that 
the instinct of self-preservation is more potent than the 
mating impulse or the food drive. The inhibition of the 
latter is therefore not so expressive of character as the 
inhibition of the former, other things being equal. 

Degrees ol Character. As regards the logical pnndple 
regulating the inhibition, it must be pointed out that inasmuch 
as different people will be gmded by different principles or 
sanctions, there will be various degrees of character. Little 
boots it to say that we all rationalize our actions. It ts 
the type of rattonaltzatton which counts In our everyday 
hfo we can recogmze this especially m our deahngs with men 
(and perhaps women, too). Some excuses we accept as 
reasonable, others we reject as chronic alibis. The Freudian 
over-emphasis of rationalization, then, is apt to mislead 
and in fact has misled many educated people. In calhng 
attention to the tendency of the average man and, we may 
add, the average woman to rationalize their actions, Freud 
has imiversahzed a truth which was noted m the past by 
acute observers in their own spheres , but if, on that account, 
the barrier must be broken down between Socrates’ reason 
for refusing the opportunity to escape an unnatural death 
and that of a soldier's wife m attaching herself to a paramour 
while her husband is at war ; if one reason were no more of 
a libido * manifestation than the other, then it would have 
been better perhaps that the universalized truth should have 
remained restricted to the unscientific area of individual sages 
than to have appeared in such a distorted form. 

General Operation A Character. Instead of classifying 
the characters according to affective or intellectual pre- 
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dominance or traits, such as quickness, firmness, energy, 
etc., we should on our scheme range them os to kind in 
accordance with what instinctive tendencies are or are not 
inhibited by the individual. As a rule, the man of character 
in the full sense of the word exercises a distributed inhibitory 
power in keeping with a general principle whidi subsumes 
under its aidhority more specialised maxims. But we do find 
irregularities manifesting a weak spot in some specific direction, 
as in the case of Byron, noble in many ways, but lax in sex 
relations, or as exemplified by Beethoven, whose character 
(not his temperamental make-up) seems to have been unim- 
peachable but for his unreliability in the matter of adhering 
to contracts, espedally in his dealings with publishers. The 
epigram about the famous actress Adrienne Lecouvreur, who 
was regarded as Voltaire’s mistress, that she “ had all the 
virtues but virtue ”, strikingly illustrates the point that 
the contour of character may be broken at some particular 
spot. 

There is no reason why we should not look for a general 
character factor and specific sub-factors, such as Spearman 
contends to be the case in the sphere of mtelligence. Perhaps 
the strength of a single instinct is greater in one individual 
than in another, but for the most part I should ascribe the 
cause to the relation between the impulse m question and 
the guiding principle. 

We all like comforts and what are vulgarly called '* good 
times ”, and we all know that the acquisition of money is the 
only road for attaining that object ; but then, if our ruling 
principle is not to " do ” the other man, or, in the more 
dignified language of Kant, to treat every person as an end 
and not a means, we shall not mdulge in telling lies, a practice 
whidi is condoned in business, or what is perhaps even worse, 
engage in flattery in order to gain advantages with influential 
people, so as eventually to satisfy our material ciavmgs. 

Popular PallaciM. It may be urged that the inhibition 
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of one instinct is only the furtherance of another, e.g. m 
Running society for the sake of accompli^ing a cultural 
piece of work we are swayed by the will to power in downing 
our gregaiiousness. That such a reciprocal interplay between 
the instinctive impulses goes on is perhaps beyond question, 
but it hardly touches our problem. For what gives the 
stamp of character to an individual is not the mere fact 
that some instincts have been subordinated to others, but 
the nature of the gmding principle, whether, for instance, 
the man’s purpose in hfe is to add to the sum-total of know- 
ledge, to benefit humanity m some way, or merely to increase 
his fame, to become, in the slang of the street, an intellectual 
" go-getter The difference between a Spinoza and a 
Voltaire with respect to inhibiting certain social pleasures 
for the sake of achievement — ^and even the latter was obliged 
to repress at times his gregariousness, or else his output 
would not have been so vast— -is an instance of like mhibitions 
mspired by different reasons. 

Nor are we to infer that character is attached to the 
operation of the so-called higher, altruistic, or other-regarding 
instincts as against the baser, egoistic, or self-regarding 
congenital urges. Whether such a division of mstincts is 
at all useful is questionable in this connection. What I 
should like to emphasize is that characters are evaluated 
from the point of mew of such principles as truth and justice 
rather than on the strength of altruistic tendencies. The masses 
who mistake disposition, mood, or what-not for character 
are often inclined to form wrong opinions in this regard, 
especially as their judgment are based on the attitude 
the person takes toward them. A " good " railroad con- 
ductor is frequently one who takes but a fraction of the fare 
from passengers^ which he keeps for himself, thus cheating 
the company out of the full fare. A " good fellow ” in politics 
is one who cheii^es no principles in life and whose corruption 
is shielded from view because of the many individual favours 
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he is wiiiing to grant those who assert themselves. On the 
other hand, many a criminal thinks of the " hard boiled ’’ 
judge who sentences him to a long jail period as an objection- 
able character. 

Character Not Bound Up wtCi Sympathy. The truth is, 
however, that character is not dependent on human emotions. 
Many persons of touching qnnpathy are devoid of character, 
and, conversely, most of the great characters known in history 
have been ruthless in dealing with evil. The man of high 
character (and there is just as much reason for talking about 
high character as about a high intelligence quotient) is 
exemplified by the Roman father who sentenced his fiendish 
son to death, thus inhibiting the paternal instinct in deference 
to the principle of justice. Firmness is the quality which 
typifies character at its best ; and firmness goes peculiarly 
well with inhibition, for the greater the inhibition the greater 
the firmness. 

An Arena of Action Necessary. In this light we can readily 
conceive the insight contained in Goethe's famous couplet — 

Es bildet ein Talent sick in der Stille , 

Sich ein Charakter in den Strom der Welt 

The man who leads the life of a hermit has fewer 
opportunities to inhibit his instinctive urges His mhibitions 
cannot compare either m scope or in number with those of 
the man of affairs in the bivouac of hfe. It is on this account 
that only statesmen are potentially able to realize the highest 
there is in character, though, unfortunately, they nearly 
all slip before they reach the summit. And that is what 
marks the greatness of Lincoln, and perhaps also of Wilson — 
the uncompromising political idealism in the face of a Jorce 
majeure. 

An Bnpoitani lamie Examined. One objection to my 
conception of character, I fancy, would be the apparent 
negative definition to begin with. It may be said that the 
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mere inhibition of an instinctive tendency does not lead 
to action, as is classically illustrated by Hamlet. Were 
this to constitute a serious objection, it would, of course, 
undermine the foundation of my whole view, but we must be 
mindful of the fact that the material to yield an estimate 
of character consists of both acts and restraints. Now, 
in many cases, for instance, in the matter of refraimng from 
being dishonest — the inhibition is suffiaent to warrant the 
maMng of a notch on behalf of the agent. But even the case 
where the man is called upon to act in the face of death is 
covered by our definition, since naturally the inhibition 
there centres around the instmct of self-preservation and unless 
he does act in a manner to renounce his hfe if necessary, 
there is no evidence of such inhibition 

We also know that the inhibition of one tendency will lead 
to the expression of the opposite tendency, so that absolute 
inaction as a result of mhibition is restricted almost exclusively 
to neurotics and characters m fiction. Even the waverer 
par excellence, the much ridiculed Pnnce of Denmark, was 
throughout his inhibitive “ pandering to thought ” waiting 
for a better opportumty to imdo the villain that slew his 
father. In justice to the scorned Hamlet, it should be 
mentioned, too, that he was not absolutely certain of the 
crime 

Inhibition a Positive Force. We are altogether too prone to 
interpret a concept statically, as if its context did not matter 
Inhibition conveys to the mind the pcture of inactivity, 
and therefore is thought to be a negative process In reality, 
however, it is a positive force 

It takes students some time before they accustom them- 
selves to think of a synapse, the mere juncture between two 
neurones, as something worthy of a name. This gap they later 
discover is perhaps more important than the actual cell itself. 
In mathematics the practical boy or girl finds it difficult to 
understand why we should talk about negative quantities 
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and surds. A little training in this direction convinces 
us that a negative concept may have a very positive part 
to play. Inhibition involves definite physiological processes 
and manifests itself in definite positive acts, except where the 
individual is pathological. Otis is quite correct when she 
argues that the re^tance to suggestibility which she found 
in the children she experimented on is " the positive trait 
that is measured by the test as here described 

Analogy Irani Fbyiioa. We may, however, go a step farther 
and point out that all energy or force is measured in terms 
of what may be regarded by ansdogy as physical inhibition. 
The weight of a body is ascertained by the amount of resistance 
it offers against the poll of gravity. Similarly work or heat 
is measured by the amount of force it takes to overcome 
the original inertia of a body. For our purpose the efiect 
is positive. The body in question has moved over a certam 
distance in a given period of time, but we must not forget 
that the motion is only one phase of the resistance, and is 
a function of it. 

Inhibition Hot HweaMzily Pathoiogicnl. In questioning 
the significance attached to such a quahty as inhibition m 
the estimation of character, some will seek to show the 
ineffectualness of inhibited persons. They will point out 
that inhibition is more of a liability than an asset, that it 
is apt to paralyse one's capadty, and that the great characters 
in history were all dynamic personahties. 

My answer to this criticism is as follows : first of all it is 
evident that to those whose interest lies in psychiatry, 
psychoanal3^s and therapy in general, the term inhibition 
bears a connotation savouring of the abnormal. We must 
remember, however, that the original use of the word 
was derived from physiology and experimental psychology. 
It would not be fair then to set up a derived and special 

1 M Otis, " A Study of Suggestibility of Children " . Arch a/ 
PsycM . 1924-25, vol xi, p. 95. 
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sense of the word for our standard of reference. We may 
as well depreciate the serviceableness of volition because 
it is in this sphere that impulsions or compulsive ideas develop. 

The abnormally inhibited, as a matter of fact, do not inhibit 
their instinctive tendencies. As a rule they, in a large measure, 
give way to them, whence arise their onsets of senseless 
immobility. For instance, the man who refuses to budge 
from his position, in the middle of the room, which he had 
taken up during a thunderstorm is merely yielding to his 
fear instinct. He who attends to his business in spite of 
the terrific bolts, which at least suggest danger, has inhibited 
the fear tendency. Probably all abnormally inhibited persons 
are weighed down by an exaggerated fear, either of con- 
genital origin or acquired in the course of events (shell shock, 
remorse, anxiety, regret, etc.). 

When It is urged that there are too many people to-day 
who are given to inhibition, attention might be drawn to 
the fact that the steadily growing army of malefactors would 
argue the opposite, viz., that inhibition is not sufficiently 
exercised.^ 

Why Character Cannot Be Measured Except Tbroogh 
lohibttion. Suppose we were to measure great historical 
characters by their so-called poritive traits, what would it 
entail ? Would it not be necessary to draw up a catalogue 
of virtues that these men and women practised and a hst 

* The word " control " which has been suggested to me in place of 
the term " inhibition " is inadequate not only because of its commercial 
background and atmosphere, but for the additional reason that it does 
not even pretend to cover the facts of any physiological or psychological 
dynamics Besides it is used too loosely, sometimes to denote suppres- 
sion , at other times, merely 'governance to the point just below 
excess But Blake has so cleverly said in his Proverbs of Hell, " You 
never know what is enough, unless you know what is more than 
enough ” Control carries with it an air of sophistication It serves 
well the diplomat who controls his impulse of pugnacity in deference 
to prudence, but does not inhibit his instinctive tendency after he 
has secured the upper hand and successfully earned out his scheme 
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of vices that they refrained from’ At best a number of 
cardinal virtues like those enjoined by the ancient moralists 
would have to be selected out of the vast inventory and the 
character of the individual ]udged thereon. Now in the 
first place, virtues are primarily ethical and not psychological 
facts. They are as suck not bound up mth any of the mechamsms 
treated tn general psychology, and our whole psychology 
of character would then in consequence be reduced to a loose 
and popular ethical discourse. 

Aside from that, let us for a moment grant that what 
counts most in character is the positive trait courage, 
goodness, honesty, truthfulness, etc. These traits are of 
course virtues because they further altruistic ends. They 
subserve a useful purpose, but if courage were not honoured 
because of the dangers it involved ; if honesty were not extolled 
because of the temptations it is necessary to resist in order 
to cultivate the trait, then the singular weight attached to 
character in our system of values remains a mystery. The 
man of great courage should not be placed higher in our 
merit scale than the woman of great beauty, were it not for 
the fact that the latter reqmres practically no renunciation 
in order to retain her beauty, while the hero in the true sense 
of the word must necessarily overcome tendencies which 
exert great power over the reactive system, especially where 
the step is not a momentary one. but is preceded by reflection 
and the opportunity of deliberation Genius too derives 
much of its rating from the amount of labour that it takes to 
fully reahze itself. 

AnalysiB of Virtue Behais Negative Core. When we stop 
to analyze all the virtues, we shall find that what stamps 
them with that attribute of worth or excellence so 
charactcnstic of them is that depreciated negative quality 
which actually characterizes the behaviour. To be just is 
not to wrong anybody. To be truthful is no more nor less 
than to refrain from falsification In fact, we almost always 
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translate conceptually the poative fact into a. negative one 
in order to understand to the full extent its significance. 
To illustrate : if someone draws our attention to a person 
walking along the street and says, "There goes an honest 
man," we immediately, in order to obtain a characterial 
picture of the individual, imaginatively put him into all sorts 
of atuations where he does not play the cheat or blackguard 
Similarly to do one’s duty is not to abandon a certain cause 
The positive effect of the duty is of course what accomplishes 
the end, but whatever it be, whether fighting on the battle- 
field, staying at one’s post under the most trymg conditions, 
or assisting those in distress, the behaviour itself is praise- 
worthy only because some principle was not violated 

It may be pomted out that such traits as persistence, 
energy, vigour, and the like are essentially positive in nature, 
and that the leaders m the history of mankind have all 
possessed a large share of these characteristics Yet is energy 
not to be considered per se as a. fundamental m character 
Some rodents possess more energy than many human beings, 
yet they are not qualified on that account to receive character 
ratmgs. As to persistence, what does this trait mean other 
than that a certain idea will recur again and again in 
conjunction with the inhibition of that instinctive tendency 
which otherwise would prevent that particular idea from 
expressing itself into action ’ I beheve it was Goethe 
who said that whenever a great idea and a great character 
meet, then is a great event likely to take place Cromwell 
has made history by dint of his great energy and intelhgence, 
but his character stands out because of his tolerance, for- 
bearance. and mtegnty. Milton, although lacking the 
initiative and vigour of his fiery contemporary, did not 
fall below him, but if anything surpassed him in the 
ensemble of qualities which go to make up character in the 
sense understood here. 

Ewwnce (d Character Olustraied. In short, we must not 
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be deflected,from onr path by mere grammatical categories, 
or by historical fireworks. Achievement is one thing ; 
character, while not in opporition to it, is yet somethihg 
apart from brilliant exploits. And the most striking illustra- 
tion in support of this view may be had in Jesus of Nazareth 
who, though, from all evidence, wanting in energy and vigour, 
yet became for most of the civilized world the symbol of 
perfection. The more perastent and dynamic St. Paul, 
who was responsible in huge measure for the spread of 
Christianity and, therefore, the remaking of history, is never 
so much as thought of as comparing with his Ma.ster. The 
unswerving devotion to a cause, the unyielding spirit which 
adheres to the right in spite of threats and warnings, such 
IS the texture of which character is made. The garment 
may seem to be turned inside out, when so much stress is 
laid on what is ordinarily supposed to be a negative quality — 
inhibition. Let us remember, however, that the inside of 
the garment is next to the wearer, and that the outside is 
for ^ow. If we wish to examine how the garment is made, 
we must turn to the inside. If it is to be mended or repaired, 
the operation again starts from the inside. From the point 
of view of the tailor in fashioning the garment, it is futile to 
ask whether the mside or the outside constitutes the garment. 
So it is with inhibition, which may be thought of as the warp 
and woof of character. It may possess a negative implication 
but it transcends the difference between the positive and the 
negative in its actual operation. What Goethe said with 
reference to Nature is apjdicable to character as regards 
its positive and negative a^iects. 

Natur tst xveder Kem noch Schale , 

AUes tst ste mtt etnem Male. 
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THE INDEX OF CHARACTER 

Desetiptbrn Plu Evaliution. Turning now to the applica- 
tion of the inhibitory view of character, we shall be able to 
test its validity through the instances cited. Since the 
character of an individual is to be described in terms of the 
instmct which offers most trouble to the inhibitory mechanism 
and further evaluated according to the ruhng principles 
through which the inhibition of the other instincts has been 
effected, we have two distinct tasks before us. Below, there 
is the criterion of inhibition ; above, there is the analysis 
or interpretation of the inhilntion. The one without the 
other is practically valueless. 

Each particular inhibition of an instinct derives its 
Significance only from the logical motive which governs the 
restraint. The highwayman, especially of the type depicted 
in the romantic novel, certainly inhibits his instmct of self- 
preservation, as does the drcus dare-devil in his hazardous 
stunts. They are not, however, governed by a principle 
but are rather led to their eventual destruction by a less 
important instina, whether it be acquiativeness, display, 
or the will to power. Hence, though the most potent instmct 
has been suppressed by the bandit, the estimate of his 
character is on the imnus side because of the violation of 
absolute principles. Similarly the North American Indians, 
although possessing the making of character in their self- 
control and physical discii^e, cannot, because of their 
deficiency in principle, be credited with character of a high 
type. 

Aaufttiriam not sn Element Chazacter. It is here wherein 
the present account, though in substance resembling it, 
461 
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differs from the excellent discourse of MacCunn in his The 
Malting of Character which merits the wide popularity it 
has received in the last quarter of a century. MacCuim also 
flouts asceticism and eloquently points out that the repressive 
systems fail in that they "build upon a few exceptional 
motives, love of God, passion for souls, self-sacrifice if not 
self-immolation, absolute devotion to a Church or a Brother- 
hood, and in order to accomplish their end, they make whole- 
sale use of Pain as an instrument for repression 

What really renders asceticism undesirable, to my mind, 
is rather its being rooted in some instinctive core, such as 
fear, superstition, pathological love (as in the case of many 
of the mediaeval saints), eagerness for reward in the next 
world, etc. Reason does not enter into its counsel-hall 
and therefoie cannot be said to guide it. Hence mere 
repression does not satisfy the definition of character as set 
forth in this treatise. 

Nietnche and the Ascetic IdeaL At this point perhaps 
it would be in order to refer to the vehement attack on 
asceticism by Nietzsche vdio, in the vem of present-day 
psychoanalysis, interprets asceticism as a refuge for the 
weakhng and a source of self-elation for the philosopher. 
In his well-known essay " Ascetic Ideals " he asks, " What 
then does the ascetic ideal mean m a philosopher ? ” And he 
answers this question with his diaracteristic sneer at the 
professional moralist or for that matter the intellectual 
in general : " When he sees this ideal, the philosopher smiles 
because he sees therein an optimum of the conditions of the 
highest and boldest intellectuality ; be does not thereby 
deny ' existence ', he rather affirms thereby hts existence 
and only his existence, and this perhaps to the point of not 
being far off the blasphemous wish, ‘ Pereai mundus, fiat 
philosophia, fiat philosophus.fiaml 

» J.iSacCuim, The Making of Character, pp 35-6. 

* F. Nietzsche, The Genealogy of Morals. 
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Nietzsche's reaction is, of course, an argumeHtum ad 
hominem. Nowhere in the essay does he make any attempt 
to disprove the value of the ascetic ideal. What he does is 
merely to impugn the motives of those who preach or practice 
it. The advocate of asceticism is, according to this precursor 
of psychoanalysis, one who suffers ; he therefore invents 
this perverted ideal in order to invest his suffering with a 
meaiung. His will, his pnde, is saved , for no longer is he 
a passive toy in the hands of Fate, but an active agent who 
suffers for a purpose. 

Psychological verauM Ibtalist Point of View. MacCunn 
does not inveigh against the ascetic He merely finds fault 
with his narrowness, and I can heartily subscnbe to MacCunn’s 
conclusion . " We must decisively part company with the 
ascetics, even while tendenng to their self-devotion our 
tribute of admiration," but my own view will not admit 
" the more practical pohcy of repression by developing the 
desires which, in the light of a more generous ideal, demand 
development ”, or that " passion must be evoked to cast 
out passion ” — at least not until it is mediated by reason. 
If character mvolves the repression of all instinctive 
tendencies, then usmg one as an antidote for the other is hke 
taking heroin to overcome excessive fear — a method which 
we should not particularly extol. The position taken in 
the present work is that mstincts are neither good nor bad, 
but because of their mastent driving force the ability to 
inhibit them becomes the distmguishmg mark of the man of 
character. MacCunn, like all other moralists, evidently 
thinks that some instmcts are good and some are bad, and 
the good ones must be used to oust the bad ones. 

Lerds of Cbaxacter. Agam, he who inhibits the prime 
instinctive tendency as a result of military or social pressure 
must be accorded some measure of recognition, but character 
in the proper sense he has not necessarily on that account. 
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that have grown out of the various tests so ingeniously 
administered by a number of American workers. Many 
personality traits have been probed in one way or another 
with various degrees of success. 

L.et us note, however, that what may be termed the 
“ discrete *’ character investigations are fraught with dis- 
advantages that do not apply in the more restricted treatment 
of character. The " discrete " view assembles a number 
of traits arbitrarily, or in accordance with practical demands, 
and proceeds to the rating of individuals as regards some 
particular trait. But these single traits are often very 
complex. LeaJei^p includes so many qualities ; and 
besides, the concept of leader^p is by no means standardized. 
The Y.M.C.A. notion of leadership, the revivalist’s idea of 
a leader and the intellectual’s requirements of a leader are 
vastly different things, so that each judge will rate this article 
according to his own temperamental inclinations. 

The interesting scale of tests which Downey has devised 
for constiuctmg a will-profile, though a valuable contribution 
to the subject, suffers from the further Umitation that the 
only general criterion to serve as guide is that of motor 
co-ordination in the form of writmg under various conditions, 
which can hardly cover or correspond to all the important 
types of situations by which a man would be judged in actual 
life. Of course, we may bold that as in small things, so in 
great things ; but we must first be certain that there is an 
actual correspondence and not merely work on that pre- 
supposition. If a high correlation is proved by the results, 
there will be the further question to settle as to whether 
the most important traits have been included in this profile.^ 

> Incidentally, the factor of inhibition figures considerably in her 
tests, and the most important traits are judged on the ability of the 
examinees to overcome their original impulses, as shown especially 
in the motor inhibition test (J. E. Downey, Th* and 

Us TssHng, pp. 132-134). 
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Judgment and Aistion Not ParalleL Of a less satisfactory 
nature is the method of self-questioning, unless checked 
up by others, and even then we have no reliable ways of 
establishing the vahdity of the ratings What we think we 
should do on a given occasion and what we actually do on such an 
occasion often do not coincide. Light on such hypothetical 
situations can be had with greater reliability m dreams. 
In the questionnaire method there are the following obstacles 
to guard against * (a) the disconnection between a given 
question and a particular trait which the question purports 
to test, (b) the personal bias, (c) the imaginative bent 
which is unequal in the various examinees 

By omitting the purely affective and temperamental phase 
of personality from our conception of character, and takmg 
the instinctive tendencies as our held of operation, we not 
only are in a position to deal with something definite and 
traditionally continuous, but in addition can treat character 
as a unitary pattern, in which each of the points considered 
has its position, and not as a pincushion where the different 
traits are stuck helter-skelter. 

To be sure, our scheme would not be so useful in rating 
the ordinary man and woman as in judging the outstanding 
individual who, in the hrst place, would possess a more 
typical character in our sense, and, secondly, whose actions 
would be better known than those of the ordinary mortal. 
The students of history and biography would be the gamers 
on such a basis rather than the executive and the 
admimstrator, but even the character of the comparative 
stranger, if he submitted to a series of tests especially devised 
to tap mstinctive tendencies and their inhibition, through the 
use of the ingenious technique contrived by the American 
investigators, could come under our scientific scrutiny and 
receive a definite rating or place on the character scale 
We need not therefore underrate the importance of a safe, 
though somewhat restricted, guide on the ground that it is not 
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immediately practicable in the plant, factory, or department 
store. 

A TENTATIVE SCHEME OF CHABTINO CBABACTEB 

In charting an individual character we might mark off our 
scale of motivating principles as ordinates, and the instinctive 
tendencies, sufftctenUy dtfferetUtated to make dUmance for 
the objectives of the tendencies, as abscissae. The scale of 
guiding prinaples would include the well known sanctions, 
such as the physical, legal, sodal, religious, aesthetic, and 
ethico-logical. The highest type of character would be found 
in that individual whose inhibitums are brought about by 
motives of the ethico-logical class only. It is questionable 
whether the legal sanction is sufficient to prove character. 
Certainly the physical is not ; and it is herein that we discover 
another feature of character, and one which clearly 
differentiates it from a characteristic. While a characteristic 
is immutable, character suggests variability in accordance vnth 
a rule or principle. The wetness of the water or its tendency 
to run downhill will for ever remain its property in consequence 
of natural law, but not only is a man of character sub]ect 
to a lapse, but his conduct will differ according to pnndple 
so that, to the outsider, his behaviour may seem at times 
contradictory. 

There is one other observation to be made in this connection. 
The higher the sanction which regulates the individual's 
conduct, the more integrated, better-knit, and more pronounced 
is the character, though, as already stated, there is no reason 
why we should expect a perfectly imbroken or regular pattern, 
even in the highest type of life. Conflicts unfortunately 
cannot be avoided, and their bearing on the appraisal of 
character should be clear to everyone, but, unlike Holt, 
who thinks their very occurrence is culpable,* or what would 
amount to the same thing in our discourse, prejudicial in 


» E. B. Hdt, The Freudian Wish. 
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the appraisal of character. I should hold that the 
conflict is rather indicative of character, so long as the stronger 
instinctive tendency has eventually been overcome in 
obedience to the higher sanction or maxim of conduct 

The Ethico-Logical Sanction. But lest it should appear that 
this essay is written in the interest of ethics and is a moral 
exhortation in disguise, I must take the opportunity 
to emphasize the fact that we are not concerned with 
ethical acts in the evaluation of character The mention of 
ethical sanctions is no more than a reference to logical 
principles in relation to behaviour. The mother who is 
constantly watching over the welfare of her child will probably 
be regarded as an ethical being in that respect. But she 
will not gain an iota from such behaviour so far as the evalua- 
tion of her character is concerned Similarly, the benefactor 
who in a burst of s)mipathy for a crippled beggar creates 
a fund for him so as to maintain the unfortunate in comfort 
for the rest of his hfe will be hailed as a moral hero, and will 
by his deed call forth the approbation of at any rate the vast 
majonty of people , but his philanthropy has not set him 
one whit higher as regards his character. If anythmg, it 
has lowered him, for, instead of inhibiting a congenital 
impulse (though sympathy is not, strictly speaking, an 
instinct) he yielded to it without consulting the principle 
of justice or fairness, which would dictate a more equitable 
distribution of his beneficence. In his case, the individual 
whim has not been overruled by a pnnciple which claims 
universality. As Scheler has observed, “ Sympathy then is 
in each of its possible forms fundamentally bhnd as regards 
values ” * ipnnziptell wertblini). 

But then, suppose he discovered a starving refugee and 
gave him no aid, let it not be inferred that on our view such 
behaviour would be indicative of character , for the instinct 

» M Scheler Wesen und Formen der Sympatkie, p 2 Sprangcr in 
his Lebensformen expresses himself to tlie same effect 
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of acquisitiveness is here allowed to repress itself in the form 
of miserliness, and this is a more potent inborn tendency 
than that of sympathy. Besides, there is no logical principle 
citable to call forth such cmiduct, which is in direct contra- 
vention of the dictates of jostioe. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


THOUGHT AND CHARACTER 

There is probably enough implied in our presentation to 
show that character is not so much linked up with morality 
as with reason or intelligence, on the one hand, and instinct 
on the other. Webb,^ in his interesting study on the relation 
between intelligence and character, has come to the con- 
clusion that there is a vohtional ingredient m intelligence, 
what he calls an <0 factor. Now, we are apt to overlook 
the truth of the converse proposition, viz., that there is an 
intelligence factor in character, or, to put it more exphcitly, 
other things being equal, the highest type of character wtU he 
manifested only tn those individuals of the highest type of 
intelligence, or rather intellect , for it is doubtful whether the 
mental alertness conception of intelligence has anything to 
do with character. But it is not to be gathered that, therefore, 
a mighty intellect would necessarily pve evidence of a high 
type of character, although from biographical material 
it would be possible to construct the view that profoundness 
of mind correlates highly with a well-kmt character, and the 
psychographic results of Heymans and Wiersma tend to 
show that the predominance of what they call the “ secondary 
function ” (compri^g such quahties as seriousness, 
persistence, depth, etc.) is an mdication of a solid character. 

The Function of Judgment. The reason why character 
in its highest forms is to a certain extent dependent on 
intelligence should be almost obvious Judgment is 
j ndigjwniablp. in the shaping of a character. The mind which 
r o n fn r ms to the rule of the tribe, it is true, partakes of 
character, but in a lower degree than that mind which sees 
» Cited earlier 
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thousands of years ahead and acts in such a way as to set a 
guiding ideal before humanity. The Prophets belong in that 
category in so far as they were the apostles of truth and 
justice. In other respects tlwy might have fallen short of 
the highest standards. 

In every great system of ethics, intelligence took its place 
as a virtue. Socrates made knowledge the basis of all virtue. 
Plato recognized it as a cardinal virtue. Aristotle included 
judgment in his ethical system ; and if we turn to the Chinese 
code we shall again meet with wisdom as a fundamental. 

Nevertheless, the positive relationship between character 
and intellect is by no means to be taken for granted, and it 
would be a serious omission to ^ore the position of Schopen- 
hauer on the subject, who at times is inclmed to agree with 
Goethe's stricture. 

Er nenni’s Vernunft, und braucht‘s aUein, 

Nur Herischer als jedes Tier zu sem.^ 

Sohopenhauer’s ArUtiation Schopenhauer's various dis- 
cussions of the afBnity of intellect and character, though 
teemmg with pregnant remarks, are not untainted by his 
dominant desire to prove the primacy of the will over the 
intellect. The passages which are to be cited will presumably 
reveal at least the somewhat wavering attitude in this respect 
of the otherwise pertinacious philosopher. 

In his essay On Human Nature the great pessimist writes 
“ No one can live among men without feeling drawn again 
and again to the tempting supposition that moral baseness 
and intellectual incapacity are closely connected as though 
they both sprang from one source. . . That it seems to be so 
is merely due to the fact that both are so often found together 
and the circumstance is to be explained by the very frequent 
occurrence of each of them, so that it may easily happen 

^ The quotation, as it appears in Schopenhauer’s version, is slightly 
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for both to be compelled to hve under the one roof. At the 
same time it is not to be denied that they play into each 
other’s hands to their mutual benefit ; and it is this that 
produces the very unedifying spectacle which only too many 
men exhibit, and that makes the world to go as it does 
A man who is unintelligent is very likely to show his perfidy, 
villainy and malice ; whereas a clever man understands 
better how to conceal these qualities." 

Yet in his Ethical Reflections the same sage aUows himself 
almost to contradict the above by claiming that " genius 
and sanctity are akin " However simple-minded," we 
read, " a saint may be, he will nevertheless have a dash of 
genius in him ; and however many errors of temperament, 
or of actual character, a genius may possess he will still 
exhibit a certain nobility of dispoation by which he shows 
his kinship with the saint," 

The most explicit statement on the connection between 
the two chief personality factors is contamed in the essay 
entitled Character, wherein Schopenhauer furnishes us the 
key to the situation and in reality cedes his point, when he 
discriminates between “ two kmds of intellect between 
understandmg as the apprehension of relation m accordance 
with the Pnnciple of Sufficient Reason, and cognition, a 
faculty akin to genius, which acts more directly, is independent 
of this law, and passes beyond the Pnnciple of Individuation. 
The latter is the faculty which apprehends Ideas, and it is the 
faculty which has to do with morality The next moment 
his oscillation again becomes apparent, for he fears thai 
" even this explanation leaves much to be desired. Fine 
minds are seldom flne souls was the correct observation of 
Jean Paul, although they are never contrary ”. 

What can account for Schopenhauer’s indecision in the 
matter ? To my mind it is the conflict between his insight 
and his metaphysical dogma of the omnipotence of the will. 
It IS Schopenhauer, the doctnnal metaphysician, combating 
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Schopenhauer, the keen psychologist. The two kinds of 
intelligence mentioned at the beginning of this section tell 
the whole story, and, recalling what has been said there, 
we are in a position to secure confirmation of Schopenhauer’s 
point of view as expressed in his essay on character. 

Settlement ot the Question. The implication is that, while 
intelligence and character ^ow no correlation, intellect 
and character are far more closely connected in that the 
higher types of intellect involve a character factor and 
vice versa. 

The attempted sharp dichotomy between the will and the 
intellect in Schopenhauer's earlier and crowning work need 
not detain us, except for the quotation of one passage, where 
the author points out that “ it is not the really great minds 
that make historical characters, because they are [not ?] 
capable of bridling and ruling the mass of men and carrymg 
out the affairs of the world : but for this persons of much 
less capacity of mind are qualified when they have great 
firmness, decision, and persistence of will, such as is quite 
inconsistent with very high intelligence. Accordingly, where 
this very high intelligence exists, we actually have a case 
in which the intellect directly restncts the will " ^ 

The issue which Schopenhauer has raised here is too 
ponderous for examination at present. But it is needful to 
guard against the uisidious identification of certain concepts, 
like character and will ; and it is m illustration of such 
possible confu^on that the argument used by Schopenhauer 
has been adduced. In reply to Schopenhauer’s observation 
it must be urged that the man of will-power and energy is 
not necessanly the man of character in the sense described 
in the present treatment, and, furthermore, it is just because 
the man of affairs possesses more will than character that he 
can get himself so placed as to rule the masses , and, conversely, 

‘ A Schopenhauer. The World as Will and Idea. Second Book, 
Chapter xix, Sect 5 
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tt is for the reason that the man of character who may at the 
same Hme be an trdellectual giant ts not prone to waste hts time 
and lower his principles on the follies and vices of nun that he 
chooses not to ride the destiny of the masses directly, but indirectly, 
yet with greater permanence. Let us not be misled by the 
notion that the ability to forge ahead or, as Miinsterbeig 
put It. that power to keep the selected motive dominant is 
the essence of character. 

To come back to the original query as regards the relation 
between intelligence and character, there can be no denying 
that the fools do not happen to be the knaves, nor are the 
knaves known as fools. It has been abundantly proven 
that some types of criminals are characterized by their 
sharp-wittedness. And a director of an institution for 
juvenile delinquents is impressed by the recurring fact that 
a bnght boy, as happens in so many cases, will be devoid 
of all consideration for others and will take the downward 
path contrary to his better knowledge, while a moron may 
show himself obedient, courteous, kind, and trustworthy 

Vision an Essential of High Cluuracter. These commonplace 
discrepancies are simply to be taken for granted. It has never 
occurred to me to maintain that there is an actual corre- 
spondence between level of thought and level of character 
All I have contended is that those with restneted intelligence 
and a narrow field of activity are precluded from entering 
the class of supernormal characters, which is reserved only 
for those with vision, those whose very ideas, especially if 
they possess dynamic force, are bound to provide for them 
an arena. It is doubtful whether the moron, be he ever so 
virtuous, IS ever guided by prmciple, spontaneously apphed , 
whether his placid obedience, tractability, and other such 
passive traits may not be due in large measure to the forceful- 
ness with which the elementary rules of morality have been 
inculcated in his very receptive mind. We should not go so 
far as to deny him a moderately high grade of character. 
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but the issue is, of course, whether the most virtuous moron 
can be on a characteiial par with the conventionally less 
moral historical figures of great vision who have not only 
clung to their principles but have fought for them. 

Gitted ChiUnn Show Van Character. It is gratifying to 
draw some support in favour of this view from recent expen- 
mental results as well as from biographical material. The 
data obtained in the investigation of some thousand gifted 
children by Terman and his associates warrant the conclurion 
that there is more character evinced by the gifted than by 
the mediocre. The curves show decidedly that there is a 
positive correlation between intelligence and character 
traits. This conclusion is further borne out by the evidence 
of May and Hartshome's honesty experiments referred to 
m Chapter XXI. 

ExplaiiatHm of a Common Fallacy. The popular notion 
that the average man is more honest than the one occupying 
a more prominent place in the social order will probably 
stand revision. In the first place, it ought to be kept in 
mind that the popular notion, for obvious reasons, would 
favour the average man. Secondly, we are apt to ]udge m 
such matters by the force of the impression. The lapse 
of a prominent professional man, e.g. will cause a greater 
stir than that of an ordinary person, with the result that the 
one instance is sufficient to create an altogether erroneous 
belief in the mind of the public which is not likely to take all 
the circumstances into conrideration, but will pass judgment 
on the strength of what transpires in the light of its 
expectations. Now, an individual of some intellectual 
calibre is not supposed to make a moral slip ; such an 
occurrence, therefore, is magnified in extent until it begins 
to affect the reputation of the whole class to which the 
individual belongs. There is, of course, no way of teUmg what 
the mediocre man would do if placed in tlie same position 
as his more fortunate brother; but even in the absence 
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of an adequate foundation, one would be tempted to gather 
that, just as in the case of the gifted children, the more 
capable individuals as a class possess greater character than 
those who are clustered about the median line in intelligence. 

The Maligned Genioa. It is true that much fault has been 
•found with the genius. Those writers who have had an axe 
to gnnd have represented him as egotistic, selfish, capricious, 
cruel, m short as a degenerate in embryo. To attempt to 
minimize the number of personahty defects in genius would be 
a futile task, although here agam, the " expectation fallacy ’* 
vitiates the interpretation. We are so accustomed to look 
up to the genius as a paragon of perfection that the discovery 
of a flaw m his make-up is enough for some people to relegate 
him to a subnormal level, as if, taking one mstance, to enter- 
tain suicidal ideas were on the whole more characteristic 
of the genius than of the common man, or as if that impulse 
were symptomatic of degeneration. 

As regards character, gemus has been sorely maligned. 
Lombroso in his Man of Census argues for the moral insanity 
of vanous celebrities on very flimsy grounds Proverbs 
which, as IS well known, may be found to satisfy every claim, 
rumours, legends, and other questionable sources, provide 
him with his ammunition agamst the man of superior parts. 
He quotes George Sand’s mdictment of great men, of which 
she had probably delivered herself in one of her despondent 
moods, perhaps after a quarrel with one or another of her 
brilliant lovers. He makes out Aristotle to have been a base 
flatterer (of Alexander the Great) Schopenhauer’s moral 
insanity apparently consisted m despising his countiymen. 
Tolstoi’s sm was to have disapproved of patnotism (Had 
Lombroso hved to read the Journal of Tolstoi’s wife, he would 
have found a good deal more to complam of in the character 
of the famous Russian) Even Jesus is credited with 
emotional anaesthesia because of some of his utterances as 
reported by the Evangehsts. In VUomo Dehnquente, Lombroso 
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takes a more moderate stand. There he says distinctly 
that “ criminals are but rare apparitions in the scientific 
world In the same book ^ he accounts for the negligible 
amount of criminality among scientists by saying that more 
than other men they understand that every culpable act 
is not only unjust and illogical but also without advantage, 
since it always recoils mi the head of its author. In other 
words, the scientist, according to Lombroso, would be guided 
by regulating principles as wdl as by prudence. 

Lcmiliroso’s Method Faulty. Lombroso’s cavils against 
the savant in his Man of Genius will not bear examination. 
His acerbity is too transparent when be describes in uncompli- 
mentary terms the gatherings of academic men or scientists, 
or when he magnifies some peccadillo of a celebrity. To be 
sure, genius has its small quota of reprobates ; but on the 
whole, the leaders in thought (not in the arts and crafts) 
^ow a remarkably clear record in matters of conduct. The 
Bacons and the Rousseaus are rare after all, while the 
exemplary lives of the beacon lights in the history of thought 
more than make up for the few serious character defects 
that may be singled out at century-long intervals. By 
Lombroso’s method of ferreting out some alleged mis- 
demeanour on the part of a notable, it would be possible to 
make out of a saint the devil incarnate. If men of great 
intellect reveal at times the common foibles of mankind, 
it is not because of their genius but in spite of it. Had 
Lombroso shown that the average man was less jealous, 
less selfish, less cruel, less treacherous, etc., than the highly 
capable person, he might have proven his case. As it is, 
he has only demonstrated that even the genius is human, 
despite the universal expectation that he would have raised 
himself above the weaknesses of the flesh 

' C Lombrosa L'Uomo Dainquente, vol. i. part 3. chap 9 (4th ed . 
1889) 
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We may, therefore, stall maintain with confidence that 
character in a high degree will be found, on the whole, 
more among the intellectual than among the average run 
of people, and that the exceptions are too few to disprove 
the rule. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SOURCE OF THE REGULATIVE PRINCIPLES 

I am aware, of course, that the problem of character is not 
pre-empted by making it hinge on the mstincts on the one 
hand and rational prmdples on the other. One might ask 
whether the possibility of a certain instinct being much 
stronger in one person than in another might not call for 
a greater amount of inhibition and, therefore, warrant a 
higher rating, if such an instinct has been successfully 
modified. 

Woghty Ufttten Leading to bteiminable DiacoMnon. 

Another question bears on the genesis of the inhibitory 
force. What explains the different capcities to inhibit 
instinctive tendencies in different individuals? If a con- 
genital affair, then are we not claiming ex hypothest that 
character is an instinctive tendency dominating other 
instinctive tendencies ? And if, again, we are bom with this 
disposition, then is not Schopenhauer justified in denying 
the possibility of modification in a person’s character, con- 
tending, as he does, that we are but the tools of Fate ? And if 
such IS the case, are we not bound to reduce the proportions 
of the dignity and greatness attached to character ? 

It would take us too far afield for our present purpose to 
examine each of these questions at length. Yet a word is 
necessary to show the psychological origms of character, 
and particularly that element of it which has been referred 
to under the heading of regulative principles. 

In the first place, as regards the varying strength of the 
instincts in different individuals, there is reason to believe 
that even the miser can under certain conditions curb his 
stinginess. Most prisoners, no matter how refractory and 
intractable they are in ordinary life, are, as is known, held in 
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check by the jail warders We have also the testimony 
of some of the noblest characters in history, such as Moses 
Mendelssohn, to the strength of their passions, which, however, 
they were able to rule with perfect ease. Furthermore, 
the biographies of great men have in a number of cases 
revealed the subjects to have been given to profligacy in 
youth, though m later life devoting themselves to the loftiest 
purposes. (St. Augustine, Tolstoi.) ^ It is well to point 
out at this juncture that the free will shibboleth does not 
enter here and should not be introduced to befuddle the 
issue So long as the determining factor of a given act, 
indicative of character, is not brought about by physical 
pressure or in duress or mainly through social considerations, 
the causative nature of the evidentiary act does not concern 
us So long as the inhibition is from within (regulative 
pnnciples) we must be satisfied that there is character back 
of the restraint: 

Supreme Distinctian Between Character and Intelligence. 
•Any instinct, then, no matter how mtense, can be overcome ; 
and It IS in this regard that character is so disparate from 
intelhgence, for no amount of effort would turn a moron 
into a superior intelligence, but the most defective character 
can be changed at least for a short time, provided its possessor 
makes up his mind to take a firm stand, that is to say, provided 
sufficient inhibitory force is exerted But then, what about 
those whose inhibitions are feeble compared with those of 
others ? 

That some persons are capable of controlling themselves 
better than others goes without saying, but it is not so 
generally known that even children at a tender age may be 
differentiated according to the seriousness with which they 
take mstructions. The influence of the environment, 
tradition, and customs cannot be mvoked to account for the 
perceptible germs of character displayed by three-year-old 
' Cf alsoH "Be^hic'sTwux-Bom Mm 
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children. Wt may reasonably assume that some persons 
are born wtth greater nervous plastiaiy than others, and plasticity 
in this sense does not mean merely resiliency of the tissues or 
elasticity, but organization in such a way as to allow the nerve 
currents to take different paths without serious disturbance. 
Naturally the psycho-analytic schools would eagerly point 
to the many neuroses and psychoses as evidence of the 
impossibility of such an organization ; and I do not feel it 
incumbent to dispute their doctrmes. All that is set forth 
in this connection is the fact that with our apparently fixed 
instinctive mechanisms,^ we inherit also an element of 
modifiabihty, not in the form of a lever or a muscle, like, 
say, the tensor tympani on the tympanic membrane, but in 
the actual concatenation of the instinctive steps. Mechanically, 
the greater inhibitability would call for greater slowness 
in the instinct to run its course* Brakes and gears could 
be put on at more points and with greater effectiveness in the 
more inhibitive individual than in the less inhibitive. 

The InbiUtoty Process. So far, then, we have seen there 
is no necessity to posit an inhibitory mechanism as such. 
The variability of the instinct is to be looked for in the instinct 
itself. But, besides the facility of inhibition, there must 
be a something to bring about the inhibition. Now, this 
agency may be another insbnetive urge operating in an 
opposite direction. Anger may be turned aside through 

^ The word " mechanism ” as employed here merely represents the 
physical basis of the disposition and is not meant to indicate that 
instincts are merely mechamcal forces devoid of puiposiveness and 
adaptability A mechanism is the enduing arrangement which 
engenders a particular disposition and is invested with the potentiality 
of modifying the given disposition m accordance with various circum- 
stances It IS clearly not a machine. 

* The " allK>r<none " principle which Rivers has taken over from 
physiology (Symposium on “ Instuct and the Unconscious ", British 
Journal of Psychology, 1919, vol x), applying it to the course of an 
instinct, IS of little service even if it were proven to hold true of instincts 
in general. 
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fear. The threatening finger of the law is sufficient to inhibit 
the acquisitive impulses of many people within certam lunits. 
Such inhibitions, arising out of purely instinctive sources, 
caimot be considered as revealing the earmarks of character. 
It is doubtful whether even social inhibition can be 
claimed as a critenon, but smce in most cases it is scarcely 
possible to discover the real motives of conduct, we can afford 
to be charitable and give the benefit of the doubt to all whose 
actions do not betray evidence of merely seeking social 
approbation. Similarly, the religious and aesthetic sentiments 
exercise their inhibitory power over the pnmitivc instmcts, 
but it is only the ethico-logical principles which count in 
full measure toward accordmg to character its proper value. 

Certainly these principles are not implanted upon us by 
some mysterious force. They may be regarded as sentiments, 
that is to say, afiective complexes, dcnving their nounsh- 
inent out of the individual’s social milieu, but I think it is 
worth while emphasizing the universality and absoluteness 
of these principles, which are more logical than psychological, 
inasmuch as they attach to cogmtion rather than to affection 
or instinct. 

Chief Uark of Regulative Principle. Lest, however, the 
impression be gained that these principles represent a sort 
of deus ex machtna device which has no psychological basis, 
I should remind the reader that even striving in the cause 
of truth and the rehgious exercise of justice are not beyond 
the possibility of inheritance. As McDougall has observed, 
" The innate structure of ^e human mind comprises much 
more than the instmcts alone . . There are many facts which 
compel us to go further m the recognition of innate mental 
structure, such facts as the speaal facihties shown by 
individuals in music, in mathematics, in language, and other 
aesthetic, moral and intellectual endowments.” * These 

> Wm McDougall. " Instinct and the Unconscious " Brthsh Journal 
of Psychol., 1919, vol x. p 37. 
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principles differ from instinctive drives particularly in this 
respect, that, while an instinctive expression is no more than 
a particidamation of an act involving one’s own self, 
the guiding principles which are under discussion represent 
umversaltzeUions, involving naturally also the individual 
who is acting, but directed toward humanity in general, 
of which this or that person appears as a case. Anger, too, 
is directed against somebody else, but no universalization 
takes place in expressing this emotion. It must be 
remembered that justice has been distinguished from sympathy 
in another chapter, and the difference holds here, too, and 
consists in the fact that sympathy, though, as Adam Smith 
taught, it may be the root oj ail our moral seniiments, is primarily 
a particularized ad, immediatdy generated by an impulse 
suffused with feeling, while a just ad is more impersonal, less 
immediately generated and mediated through refledion, momentary 
as it may be. 

The Sanctions. It wiQ have been noticed by this time 
that the use of the words '* prmciples ” and " sanctions ” 
is not clearly demarcated, the former bemg employed some- 
times to cover only the purely ethical determinants, such 
as truth and justice, while at other times they are intended 
to designate the standards of action. The reason for this 
apparent looseness in language is that all recognized standards 
of action are merely popularized versions of the ethical standards 
diluted with the appeal to fear and the incentive of reward so 
as to gam a hold on the average man and woman. Even 
though the social sanction often encourages flattery and 
hypocrisy, it without question originally took rise in the 
community desire to safeguard the interests of its members ; 
and this could not be realized without invokmg the primary 
ethical principles as a sine qua non. In spirit, then, all 
approved standards of action are the same, though they sadly 
differ in application. The purely ethical appeal may, there- 
fore, be looked upon as containing the various other sanctions 
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in their ideal form, while these other standards may be con- 
sidered as a graded stratification of the ethical principles 
govemmg action 

Knowledge and Practice. But even these ethical principles 
have two sides to them. It is one thing to recognize that 
fairness should be the mark of all dealings, but quite 
another to observe this rule m practice ; and character 
value depends on the observance, not on the mere observa- 
tion of the maxim, because it is in the practice that the 
crucial test hes. That all normal people, that is to say 
all, excluding the aments and the demented, possess a sense of 
justice, can be readily seen from the fact that they seize on 
every opportunity to set forth their claims when they beheve 
themselves to have been unfairly dealt with. The next 
to receive such consideration is their kin, then their affiliated 
groups, etc., but what must appear so puzzluig to a logical 
mind IS the disinclination of the vast majority of human 
beings to apply the same measures to themselves and to 
others 

Now there are two paths open to us in explanation of the 
two divergent approaches One alternative is to assume that 
the recognition of right and wrong is not sufficiently potent 
to actuate most people in the cause of others But then, 
if the notion is dynamic m one’s sclf-mterest, something 
else must be sought to account for its inertia otherwise. 
It IS within reason, I think, as our other alternative, to 
jiostulate a constsiency urge as the basis of all conduct typifying 
the person of character. It is this medium which helps to 
depersonalize our instincts, meiging the " mine ” and the 
" thine ” into an impersonal cause. 

THE CONSISTENCY URGE 

Since the word consistency is often understood in the 
sense of acting uniformly and merely this, it must be explained 
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that in our present connection the term refers to the relation- 
ship between one’s expectations from others and behaviour 
toward others. A person is consistent in our sense not 
when he merely repeats his acts in the same way under similar 
cimditions, but only when he employs one standard of action 
both for himself and others, it being obvious that where 
only one course is open, such as in saving either one's own 
life or another's, one’s own interests come first. This surely 
does not run counter to the prinaple of consistency, for we 
expect everybody else to act ^ilarly under the same con- 
ditions, although true nobility of character might prompt 
one to self-sacrifice on certain rare occasions — ^in accordance 
with the consistency pnndple. But the habitual miscreant 
who performs his acts consistently in the popular sense, 
would certainly think himself unfairly dealt with if he were 
treated as he tiehaves towards others. To be consistent, 
then, is to act in accordance with what one considers to be 
right and to refrain from what one considers to be wrong. 

By this time some impatient reader will come to the con- 
clusion that the consistency pnnaple is merely another name 
for the " Golden Rule ”, whether in its positive or negative 
aspect After all, it will be remarked, is all this not a 
circuitous way of saying, ” Do not unto others what you 
would not have them do unto you,” or, in the positive version, 
" Do unto others as \ou would be done by ? ” 

Difference Between Golden Bole” and Principle of 
Consistency. My answer is as follows {a) The psychology 
of character does not deal with maxims or precepts except 
to explain their connection in a sy.stcm of mental facts , 
(6) underlying the “ Golden Rule ” is, of course, the consistency 
principle which has its root in an mbom urge. But that 
is where the resemblance stops. Every concrete precept is 
defective in that it lacks a broad perspective to make allowance 
for unanticipated possibihties Many acts can be thought 
of that might come literally under the sanction of the " Golden 
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jJule ” which would yet be frowned at. The ladies’ man 
who makes advances to women might contend that he is not 
averse to receiving similar attentions from them. The 
ethical maxim, however, based on our psychological view of 
character would remove this loophole by makmg the injunc- 
tion read. Inhibit your instinctive tendency in accordance 
With the principle of consistency as you would wish it observed 
from the angle of an impartial spectator. There are two 
features which distinguish the injunction as formulated 
above In the first place, it provides a rule which is psycho- 
logically applicable and which covers the widest range of 
cases without the possibihty of quibbles entering in as a 
wedge. Secondly, the relation^p is neutralized and there- 
fore made objective. It is no longer a question of what you 
would like done, but what the detached judge in you would 
have done. 

In the conventional moral maxim, on the other hand, the 
relation is solely between the agent and the individual to 
be acted upon. 

The Use of Maxiim. The stress laid on inhibition would 
act as a logical damper on the ardour of, let us say, 
an annoying suitor, but it would not with reason curb the 
heroic impulse of a hfe-saver from canymg out his praise- 
worthy act, for in so doing he is actually mhibitmg his most 
potent instinctive complex — self-preservation. Not that 
many are really governed in conduct by perceiving the 
superiority of one maxim over another Actually few stop 
to reflect at all before makmg a significant plunge on the spur 
of the moment. Just as logic is useful to test the vahdity 
of our thinking, rather than to determine the results of our 
thinkmg, so the establishment of rules of conduct helps us 
more in estimatmg the rightness of the act already done 
than in affectmg our course of action in the first place 

We must not digress, however, into a field which has been 
too greatly cultivated and too httle harvested. The con- 
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sistency mge which, it is here contended, exists in embryo 
in every person who has attamed self-consciousness, and which 
alas is the earliest connate tendency to become per\'erted, 
chiefly through rationalizations, requires, as one might 
expect, sufficient time for maturation. 

Kaoiiestaiion o! Principle in Tonng Children. Young 
children seldom give indications of this tendency, yet it is 
possible to detect significant differences in reactions to others 
on the part of even five-year-old youngsters, and that m 
spite of their being brought up m the same environment. 

To attribute the differences to education is to put the cart 
before the horse ; for the fact that some children will benefit 
by the strict injunctions and others will not ought to convince 
us that there is something in the child which accepts the 
consequences, rather than that it is the nature of the injunc- 
tions which bangs results. In some, the argument How 
would you like me to take that toy away from you. as you 
did from that little boy? produces a ready and desirable 
response, while others, though they seem to understand 
the injustice of their act, make no effort to mend their conduct, 
and still others find some either wholly fictitious or else 
totally irrelevant excuse to justify their budding rapacity. 
Women, too, are, as many great novelists and essayists have 
remarked, incapable of acting with consistency, and, unless 
moved by pity, are prone to commit many unfair acts on 
vanous pretexts, chief among which is that, being the weaker 
sex, or the weaker of two of their own sex, or having “ gone 
through ” more than their rival or expecting to enjoy life 
less than someone else, they ought not to lose at least this 
opportunity of making up for the hardship cither already 
endured or in stoie for them. 

Consistency Lacking in Women. Such a warm champion 
of woman’s cause as Moll, tries to gloss over this character 
defect by an explanation which leaves much to be desired. 
“ When women,” he wrilss, " are so frequently denied the 
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sense of justice, it is . a matter of the present motive 
preventmg other considerations from presenting themselves.” ^ 
What IS this but an admission of the fact that they are not 
considerate of others, in other words, that they lack the 
impulse to apply to others the same measure as they apply 
to themselves ^ 

We hear it said and repeated almost ad nauseam that women 
are prompted by their feelings rather than by their reason. 
But such a hollow statement possesses no scientific value. 
Many women reason well enough at the very time they are 
supposed to be guided by their feelings. Their reasoning, 
however, lacks consideration for others. It is the element 
of consistency alone which is wantmg — a gap which is some- 
times filled by the substitute of pity. If the above time- 
honoured and apparently umversal behef about the main- 
spnngs of women’s conduct is to be invested with any psycho- 
logical meaning, we should necessarily hold to one or the 
other of these alternatives either that women, on the whole, 
are bom with stronger instmctive tendenaes, or else the 
consistency urge is weaker m them than in man. The former 
alternative does not seem plausible, more especially as the 
maxim of parsimony would lead us to explain the phenomenon 
through some weakness in the one factor rather than in the 
many. 

It IS. therefore, not m the relative strength of the instinct 
that we shall find the reason for the lack of objectivTity in 
female conduct, but in the relative weakness of the funda- 
mental prmciple of conduct which has its root psychologically 
in some mechanism making for consistency In fine, then, 
consistency m action, which is one of the chief determinants 
of character, can be traced to original connate tendencies , 
and if this smacks too much of Descartes’ innate ideas doctrine, 
I might point out that there are vast differences between 

> A Moll. " Sexualitat und Charakter ” Sexual- Probletne Zt f 
Sexualw’fl u StxualpoMtk, 1914, vol x 
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the two classes of concepts. If it is true, as is generally con- 
ceded, that men differ as to the relative strength of their 
instinctive tendencies, then may it not be taken for granted 
that they also differ as to thdr nervous constitution in respect 
of inhibitability, and in the application to others of what they 
consider to be fair for themselves, and above all in the strict 
adherence to an abstract principle, hke hberty, for instance, 
in the face of great danger to the acting individual ? It is in 
connection with the recognition of the issues to be championed 
that intellect is of service, so that it becomes indispensable 
in the make-up of the most typical specimens of character. 

Inborn Basis ot Consistency. Let us per contra assume 
that there is nothing in the original make-up of man to 
determine the disposition to observe consistency both in 
theory and practice, that sympathy in conjimction with the 
inculcation of moral precepts is wholly responsible for the 
part justice plays as an ideal and for what little of it is actually 
done of one’s own accord Now in the history of the race, 
as already suggested, the same foundation may underlie 
sympathy and the consistency urge, but there is abundant 
evidence for rejecting any such close relationship in the 
same individual There are too many sympathetic people in 
the world who by their very acts, either heedless or intentional, 
create the occasion for .sympathy, and indeed often m a 
greater measure than those situations which elsewhere move 
them to compassion. Need we ate James’s example of the 
lady who sheds bitter tears over the fate of the fictitious 
character in the play, while her coachman is freezing outside 
the theatre waiting for the performance to end ^ 

Suppose we furthermore accept the view that the principle 
of consistency has grown out of the perception that consistency 
in some form must be erected into a tradition— if society is 
not to revert to its original state of perpetual warfare, bellum 
omntum contra omnes, to quote the words of Hobbes — there 
IS still to account for the co-operation of the individual 
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under conditions which would render him immune from legal 
responsibility. Is it that one man is more suggestible to 
the imposition than another ? Very well then, this indivtdual 
suggesttbUtiy which is peculiar to action in rdatum to others — 
smce them is no such thing as general suggestibility and, 
moreover, as the least suggestible of people (in the sense 
that they rarely accept personal suggestions) are usually the 
most consistent m conduct and mce versa — has an inborn 
source. That is all I would be pleading for. No matter how 
much we try to get around this fundamental conclusion, 
we shall come to it in the end, although in a more roundabout 
way 

CONBISTENCT AND THE CRIMINAL 

The essence of punishment consists in forcing upon the 
cnminal’s mmd the absoluteness of the principle of con- 
sistency which he had denied through his action , and it is 
significant I think that nearly every culpnt who pays the 
supreme penalty and aditiits the dastardliness of the crime 
also thinks that he is receiving his jiist desert " If I could 
undo, or make amends for anything I have done, 1 would 
suffer my body as I now stand to be cut in pieces inch 
by inch,” ^ Charles Peace, one of the most notorious criminals 
of his century, feelingly said when visited a few days before 
his execution 

Similarly, Webster, the chemist, who murdered his 
benefactor, in answer to the sheriff’s question about his 
reported contemplation of suicide replied " Why should I ^ 
All the proceedings in my case have been just . it is just 
that I should die upon the scaffold in accordance with that 
sentence.” 

“Moral Insanity.” The extreme degenerate who, as in 
Andreyev’s The Seven that Were Hanged, keeps repeating, 
after a revolting murder, " I must not be hanged, I don’t 
1 H B Irving, A Book of Remarkable Criminals (1918). 
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want to be hanged," until he brings himself to believe that 
he will never be executed, is so rare as to make us class 
him with the low grade imbecile or the insane. What has 
been called " moral tnsantty ”, ts merdy another name for 
the various degrees of inconsistency in action to the disadvantage 
of one's fdlow-betngs. Russian literature bristles with 
characters displaying behaviour of this sort. Readers of 
Gorki’s My Fdlow Traveller will find it difficult to see any 
verisimilitude in the character description of Shakro, yet 
there are no doubt many individuals of a similar type who 
display what is commonly called “ cheek ’’ in an appalling 
degree. 

ConsisteMiy Basis ol Justice. The lex talionis is after all 
the most logical means of asserting the sovereignty of the 
consistency principle. A callous nature can be softened 
only by receiving an equal amount of suffering to that caused. 
The requirements of our modem criminal system, however, 
call for other methods of treatment. The preventive view 
in penology is manifestly based on an expedient rather than 
an intellectual foundation, considering, as it does, the lex 
talionis a rehc of a barbarous age when retribution or revenge 
pure and simple was the raison d’etre of punishment. Yet 
the retaliatory measure datmg from pre-Bibhcal times is still 
resorted to in premeditated capital offences. We have no 
uniformity to-day in dealing with the criminal brought to 
book. There is simply an effort made to protect ourselves 
against the anti-social marauder, but it cannot be said that 
the end of justice is served when the perpetrator of a mayhem 
act, let us say, receives a year’s sentence. So long as the man 
who voluntarily caused the suffenng himself suffers less than 
his victim, justice is out of the question ; and just how 
confinement for a certain length of time can be compared 
with the pain and deprivation resulting from the loss of hmb 
is something beyond comprehension. Consistency does not 
enter here at all. 
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PbikMOphon Favoiir *'Lex Talionis.” A profoimd mind 
like Kant's has not dodged the issue. He definitely clings 
to the lex talioms in his philosophy of law, curiously enough, 
with a regard for the dignity of the criminal, who would most 
assuredly forego the privilege. According to that critical 
philosopher, it would be treating the pnsoner as a means and 
not as an end to punish him merely for the purpose of 
protecting society or detemng would-be cnminals. And 
the crimmal hke everyone else must be treated as a person , 
for the categorical imperative apphes to him too Thus is 
brought about the paradoxical state of affairs in which the 
modem reformer who would employ the convict as an 
instrument is far more welcome to him than the austere 
Kant who would have the murderer’s life taken in order to 
save his dignity Kant’s penology is, of course, coloured 
by his supreme ethical maxim , but at least the conclusion 
which he arrives at is more in keeping with the dictates of 
justice than the prevailing measures of the legal system. 

Hegel also discloses a deaded leaning toward the con- 
sistency principle when he holds the punishment to be a 
necessary antithesis to the offence Again, there is the 
invasion of a strictly practical sphere by philosophical pre- 
suppositions But what should strike us as significant is 
the fact that thinkers of the highest order, such as Kant and 
Hegel, were not taken aback at the thought of making the 
punishment fit the cnmc 

Let It not be imagined, however, that I am anxious to have 
the ancient lex ialtoms put mto force There is at least one 
serious drawback to it Modem society regards the offender 
as one of its members, and is therefore eager to 'protect its 
left wing as well as its right wmg and centre. It does not 
view with relish the prospect of matching the number of 
those crippled, maimed and blinded through intentional 
violence by an equal number of such unfortimates, let alone 
the colossal complication of establishmg the degree of the 
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intent, the nature of the circumstances (provocation, physical 
or mental state of the miscreant, etc.) as well as the intensity 
or extent of the suffering. 

All these arguments, however, m favour of the prevailing 
administration of justice should not blind us to the fact 
that its essence is still the principle of consistency which in its 
psychological form exists as an uige in man connate with 
his other tendencies to action and just as universal. If 
isolated cases of the conspicuous absence of this urge can be 
pointed to now and then in some criminal, the relative 
universality of the urge is not on that account to be dis- 
credited any more than a case of complete absence of sexuality 
would disprove the potency of this instinct m mankmd. 



CHAPTER XXIX- 


CHARACTER AND CONFLICT 

Prevalent View. It has been generally held by moralists 
and psychologists that the man of character is one who has 
no conflicts, one who has been able to overcome the many 
struggles of desires for supremacy which mark particularly 
the Sturm und Drang penod m hfe. The settled man is 
regarded as having won his victory over the besetting tempta- 
tions cropping up in youth The older we grow, the less 
obstructed is supposed to be our contemplated course. In 
the recent terminology, integration usually implies or pre- 
supposes the absence or minimal survival of conflict. Further- 
more, It is frequently taken for granted that the man who 
gives evidence of conflicts in his behaviour cannot be truly 
said to possess character , for character is meant to include 
decisiveness as one of its mgredients 

Ootstanding Service oE Freud. The concept of conflict, as 
we shall see presently, is not so new as most popular authors 
make it out to be Let us concede, however, that Freud 
and his disciples have shown the significance of conflicts 
in our social system, and have directed the attention of 
teacher, physiaan, social worker — in short, all those who 
are concerned with the welfare of the individual to the 
operation of a mechanism wdiich had been but vaguely 
understood before their days Hitherto it was thought 
that great inner conflicts took place only in the imaginative 
productions of literary mmds. The man in the street was 
not credited with such mental processes to any appreciable 
extent ; and the ambitious young man, his mind taken up 
with arduous endeavours, surely was not suspected of under- 
going the anguish of being pulled in two different directions 
495 
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It has generally been overlooked by writers that the 
conflicts do not necessarily have to be between a natural 
impulse and an imposition of society. There are quandaries 
of which the average person has no idea. It takes a sensitive 
soul to understand the suiferings of Novalis or Aimel, and who 
but the highly cultured cart appreciate the qualms of Ernst 
Renan repeating to himself many times a day the Hebrew 
phrase " Naftoulay Elohtm NtfUdit " (" I have wrestled the 
wrestlings of the Lord ”) as his faith was being shaken while 
preparing for the priesthood at the Seminaire St. Sulpice ? '■ 

There are conflicts and conflicts. Renan's conflict was of 
a higher order in the hierarchy than that of most people ; 
but as psychoanalysis has demonstrated, nearly every one 
goes through certain crises in which the individual desire 
contests the authonty of the social restraint. 

Whether these conflicts ate as disastrous as the Freudians 
claim is another matter which need not be considered here. 
The question posed is sunpjy this . Has the man of character 
rid himself of conflicts ? or put in another form Is the 
manifestation of conflicts the symptom of characterlessness 
in proportion to their number and intensity ? 

Uteraiy Oliutratioiu ol Conflicts. In opposition to the 
general behef which accepts the affirmative answer to this 
query, I should wish to point out that iust as no military 
leader can prove, even to his own satisfaction, his prowess 
unless he takes part in battles, so no man can be accredited 
with character of a high degree unless his mind is the seat 
of conflicts, but — and hereto is attached an important rider 
— ^he must recognize Oie nature of hts struggle, and not be 
merely in the position of Bundan's ass between the two 
bundles of hay. Hesitation is not conflict, and the mere 
lamentation of one’s plight is no solution to the problem. 
Dramatists, in order to draw out all the literary possibilities 
of their hero’s or heroine’s predicament, invariably render 
> E Reaa,n, Souvemrs d'mfance et de jeunesse, cii&p v 
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their characters sentimental because of the rumination of 
the same thought in a different phradng. Particularly is 
this true of the French tragedians. e.g. Cbmeille m Le Ctd. 
No progress is made in Chimme’s conflict between her love 
for Rodrigue and her abhorrence of marrying her father's 
slayer, while the audience is being filled with the poetical 
turns and bouts of the loving pair It is not the conflict 
which detracts from the strength of character, and it is not 
in the speed of the solution that the character is redeemed, 
but rather in the method adopted to solve the conflict , and 
It is for this very reason that Hamlet's course in sohloquizing, 
" To be or not to be " provokes a mild scorn. The resolvmg 
of a conflict requires reasomng not poetizing, but of course the 
poet who creates his characters realizes that there is far 
more beauty and attraction in poetry than in reasoning, 
hence the somewhat pathological complexion of most dramatic 
characters 

Types in Whom Conflict is Missing. In actual life conflict 
is neither pathological nor an indication of lack of character. 
On the contrary, I should say a person of character, provided 
he is not devoid of spint, would find himself passing through 
many a crisis because of his associations and relationships. 
Two types of people avoid inner conflicts — those who are 
bom to be led, and those whose conscience is so dimmed 
and their consistency urge so slight that they will allow 
nothing to stand in the way of attaining their object. 

When it is contended that once a man's character is formed 
his attitude will be fixed for every new occasion, it is forgotten 
that circumstances may arise which require a different 
attitude, to which the former fixity does not apply. We are 
here not dealing with a change in character, for there is no 
contradiction in reacting differently to an entirely new 
situation ; and still less does the presence of a conflict imply 
behaviour that is not in keeping with the individual's 
estabhshed principles 
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Wby Conflict Bednces With Increasing Age. If we go 

through fewer conflicts as we reach the uncertain age of 
discretion, it is not because of the growth of character, but 
rather because usually the man of standing, as he grows older, 
hedges himself in by assuming responsibilities which make 
it easier for him to avoid having conflicts. His position is too 
great a matter to risk losing or his family ties are too sacred 
to entertain any course of action which would be interpreted as 
outre. The more settled he is, and the more responsibilities 
he assumes, the less likely is he to be diverted from the con- 
ventional routine into which he had naturally slipped, and 
the result is of undoubted social value. But it would scarcely 
be right to attnbute this absence of conflict to one’s self- 
improvement. Rather does it issue from a certain moral 
inertia or indolence backed by rationalization and the desire 
to meet the approval of the collective body of families, viz , 
society, whose comfort is at stake in the case of individual 
inner conflicts 

The Safety-valve of the Gomplacent.— The great formula 
which conjures away conflicts of all sorts consists of simply 
the words, " It doesn't pay ” — a phrase which at first comes 
out articulately but later is supplanted by a toss of the head, a 
shrug of the shoulders or some other listless attitude carrying 
the meaning of the original phrase. Of course, the attitude is 
quite a proper one for many occasions, but there is a real 
danger of its becoming mechanized so that it crops up no 
matter what the situation, and thus becomes a ruling motive, 
banishing from sight every principle worth fighting for Such 
a man stands m character below the one who is tom between 
two opposing impulses, and if psychologists, mental hygienists, 
social workers, and others do not incline to this view, it is 
because comfort, success " carry on " has became the watch- 
word and goal of modem avilization. Anything which 
disturbs the equilibrium of society is frowned upon, even though 
this social balance is such in appearance only, and m reality 
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sorely needs adjustment. Only in a superficial way is the social 
end furthered by the lack of individual inner conflict. In a 
deeper sense, the loss is often greater than the gain, for it 
engenders a certain moral cowardice and even hypocrisy. 

Nor should it be assumed, on the other hand, that I am 
advocating the cultivation of conflicts in order to have a 
battlefield for conquest. My chief point is that they should 
not be studiously and artificially avoided In due course they 
are bound to occur, and they must be dealt with on the merit 
of the opposing sides and not on the strength of a ready- 
made attitude, the source of which is the protection of one's 
own interests under the gmse of soaal expediency. 

The Use of Ckmflict. — Not all conflicts are objectionable. 
Some even may be salutary to the individual in that they 
tend to preserve the smouldermg remains of the poet whom, 
as Herder said long ago, every man survives. Without 
conflicts a man might develop reactions with mechanical 
regulanty Too much has been ascribed to the working of 
mental struggles In the hierarchy of possible conflicts, there 
are normal and abnormal types A great deal will depend 
on the content of the clash, on its duration, on the frequency 
of such occurrences, and, of course, most of all on the conse- 
quences Conflicts are hurtful to persons ivith neurotic tendencies, 
most assuredly , but it is not necessary to condemn all 
conflicts on that account Even if all mental disorders should 
have as their immediate cause some inner struggle, it would 
not follow that all conflicts lead to psycho-ncurosis 

The Freudian conception of conflict which makes room for 
unconsaous mental rivalry, totally unknown to the patient 
except through psychoanalysis,is probably greatly exaggerated, 
f am unwilling to believe — and not on the strength of any 
convictions of human digmty — that we are seething with 
incestuous, homosexual and malevolent desires that are always 
kept in check by a rigid censor who, however, cannot curb 
the protean shapes which these repressed desires assume in 
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order to express themselves as best they could. Sex conflicts 
there are aplenty, but these, with few' exceptions, are conscious 
in every sense of the word, and very much so. The unconscious 
conflicts, the so-called (Kdipus and Electra complexes as well 
as the Jungian constructions and interpretations in terms of 
regression (aspiration to return to mother earth, the womb) 
are highly speculative and the evidence produced by the 
psychoanalysts to prove their ca.se does not w'arrant the 
conclusion. Dreams, slips, and other manifestations may be 
interpreted in numerous ways, and can be stretched to meet 
any theory. 

Great MMiaeval on Oonflici. — Directing our attention once 
more to the relation obtaining between character and conflict, 
we may with profit turn to a passage in the Eight Chapters of 
Maimonides, which shows clearly how some of the problems 
raised in recent years were taken up in the Middle Ages and 
disposed of with admirable preciaon and lucidity. The 
illustrious son of Maimon evidently recognized that conflicts 
might arise regarding what we should now call conventional 
impositions as well as in relation to natural or perhaps 
absolute injunctions. The individual then is judged according 
as his conflicts are of the first cat^ory or the second. But let 
us have Maimonides’ own words — 

Philosophers maintain that though the man of self- 
restraint performs beneficent and worthy deeds, yet he 
does them while craving and longing all the while for 
immoral deeds, but, subduing his passions and actively 
fighting against a longing to do those things to which his 
energies, propensities, and mental make-up excite him, 
succeeds, though with constant vexation and a feeling of 
injury, in acting morally. The saintly man, however, is 
guided in his actions by that to which his inclination and 
constitution prompt him, in consequence of which he acts 
morally from an inner longing and desire. Philosophers 
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unanimously agree that the latter is worthier and more 
perfect ^ than the one who has to curb his passions, although 
they add that it is impossible for such a one to equal the 
saintly man m many respects. In general, however, he must 
necessarily be ranked lower (in the scale of virtue) because 
there lurks withm him the desire to do evil and, though he 
does not do it, yet because his inclinations are all in that 
direction, it denotes the presence of an immoral trait m 
the soul. Solomon, also, eiitertamcd the same idea when he 
said, “ The soul of the wicked desire th evil ” and, in regard 
to the saintly man’s re]oicmg in doing good, and the dis- 
content experienced by him, who is not innately righteous, 
when required to act justly, he says, “ It is bliss to the 
righteous to do justice, but torment to the evil-doer.” Thus 
there IS, as would seem, a confirmation m the Scriptures of 
the teachings of philosophy. 

Talmudists on Mental Struggle. — When, however, wc 
consult the Rabbis on this subject we find that they 
consider him who desires miquity and craves for it (but docs 
not do it) of greater esteem and perfection than the one who 
feels no torment at refraining from evil , and they even go so 
far as to maintain that the more praiseworthy and perfect 
a man is, the greater is his desire to transgress, and the more 
gneved will he feel at havmg to check it. This they express 
by saying, “ Whosoever is greater than his neighbour has 
hkewise greater evil inclmations ” Again, as if this were 
not sufficient, they even go so far as to say that the reward 
of hun who overcomes his evil inchnation is commensurate 
with the hardship occasioned by Iiisresistance, which thought 
they express by the words, “According to the labour is the 
reward.” Furthermore, they command that man should 

* The Hebrew word " Shalem” which represents the original term 
n the Arabic opuscule might easily be rendered as “integrated ” 
n its etymological sense, the word signifies " complete ”, " whole ", 
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conquer his desires, but they forbid one to say, “ I by my 
nature, do not desire to confunit such and such a trans- 
gression, even though the Law does not forbid it." Rabbi 
Simeon ben Gamaliel summed up this thought in the words, 
" Man should not say, ‘ I do not want to eat meat together 
with milk ; I do not want to wear clothes made of a mixture 
of wool and linen ; I do not want to enter into an incestuous 
marriage,' but he should say, ' I do indeed want to, yet 
I must not, for my Father m heaven has forbidden it.’ ” 
Clearing up a Seeming Contradiction.— At first blush, from 
a superficial comparison of the two statements [that of the 
philosophers and that of the Rabbis] one might be inclined 
to say that they contradict each other. Such, however, is 
not the case. Both are correct and, moreover, are not in 
disagreement in the least, as the evils which the philosophers 
term such— and of which they say that he who has no 
longing for them is more to be praised than he who desires 
them but conquers his passion — are things which all people 
commonly agree are evils, such as the shedding of blood, 
theft, robbery, fraud, injury to one who has done no harm, 
ingratitude, contempt for parents, and the like. The 
prescriptions against these are called commandments, 
about which the Rabbis said, “ If they had not already been 
written in the Law. it would be proper to add them.” Some 
of our later sages, who were infected with the unsound 
principles of the MtUakalhmun, called these rational laws. 
There is no doubt that a soul which has the desire for, and 
lusts after, the above-mentioned misdeeds is defective ; 
that a noble soul has absolutely no desire for any such 
crimes, and experiences no struggle in refraining from them 
When, however, the Rabbis maintain that he who over- 
comes his desire has more merit and a greater reward (than 
he who has no temptation), they say so only with reference 
to laws that are of a traditional nature. And with reason, 
since, were it not for the Law. they would not at all be 
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consideFed transgressions. Therefore, the Rabbis say that 
man should piermit his soul to entertain the natural inclina- 
tion for these things, but that the Law alone should restrain 
him from them. 

And now reflect upon the wisdom of these men, of blessed 
memory, manifest in the examples they adduce. They do 
not declare, " Man should not say, ' I have no desire to kill, 
to steal, and to he, but I have a desire for these things, yet 
what can I do, since my Father in heaven forbids it > ’ ’’ 
The instances they cite are all from the ceremonial law, such 
as partaking of meat and milk together, weanng clothes 
made of wool and linen, and entering into consanguineous 
marriages. These, and sumlar enactments, are what God 
called “ statutes ”, which, as the Rabbis say are “ statutes 
which I [God] have enacted for thee, which thou hast no 
right to examine, which the nations of the world attack, and 
which Satan denounces, as for mstance, the statutes con- 
cerning the red heifer, the scapegoat, and so forth ”. Those 
transgressions, however, which the later sages called 
rational laws are termed commandments, as the Rabbis 
explained 

It IS now evident from all that we have said, what the 
transgressions are for which, if a man have no desire at all 
for them, he is on a higher plane than he who has a longing, 
but controls his passion for them , and it is also evident 
what the transgressions are of which the opposite is true 
It is an astonishing fact that these two classes of expressions 
should be shown to be compatible with one another, but 
their content points to the truth of our explanation. * 

Thus has Maimonides settled the question 

* Maimomdcs i.xgkt chapters (bemg an introduction to the tract 
of Aboth or Ethics of the Fathers), chap vi 

In the translation of this chapter of Maimonides' psychological 
essay I have followed both the Hebrew translation of Ibn-Tibbon 
and the English rendering of J Goifinkle, changing a number of terms 
and phrases m the latter, but adopting it on the whole 
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Grappling with tlu Xnae. — ^What are we to do with the 
conflicts arising out of the established conventions of society ? 
“ Avoid them ” exhort the Puritans. “ Sublimate the lower 
impulses," is the advice of psychoanalysis. The reply to the 
former IS that the broader the personality, the more intellectual 
the individual, and the deeper his nature, the more difficulty 
will he have in avoiding the very things which go to make up 
the warp and woof of his bemg ; and if he can manage to steer 
clear of the troubled waters of mental struggles, it is only at 
the expense of a dull and dreary life which possibly in the long 
run will prevent him from accomplishing his tasks for the 
benefit of soaety. Now, I cannot sufficiently emphasize the 
need of distinguishing between the conflict and its outcome. 
At present I am pleading m defence of the conflict and not on 
behalf of the pleasurable desire which forms one of the two 
ingredients of the conflict. Persons with neurotic tendencies, 
weak-minded people, must of course guard themselves more 
zealously than others, ]ust as those with digestive difficulties 
usually avoid rich or heavy food. 

The Subterfuge of Sublimation. As to the injunction of 
sublimation, of turning our attention to useful ends, thus 
diverting it from the issue in the conflict, it is not always 
clear whether the foreign body could be disposed of so easily, 
especially where the circumstances and the rationalization may 
help to legitimize the impulse to be subhmated. Psycho- 
analysKS has shown that there is much room for improvement 
in the moral orde'nng of soaety, and yet proffers no definite 
suggestions for its betterment, resignedly implying that 
the will of the “ Leviathan " politic must be done. But as has 
already been intimated, character does not include the element 
of obedience. Sometimes it is to be attached to the most 
dogged resistance , and. therefore, the psychoanalytic position 
which is removed from tliis delicate, but cardinal, point* 

* 1 lugul’s J‘\yt ho-anal\tic Study of the hamily is the most direct 
approach to the subject from that angle 
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somewhat smacks of h3rpocrisy , although apparently for 
social reasons and since strength of character is comparatively 
so rare, the Freudian normative or exhortative phase consti- 
tutes a wholesome counterpart to its descnptive and explana- 
tory phases. Let us not. however, forget that we are concerned 
above all with scientific consistency, no matter what the 
consequences, in which case I cannot help feeling that the 
device of sublimation, which inadentally has been known and 
resorted to probably from tune immemorial, is not much 
different from repression Successful repression ts sublima- 
tion, for surely we do not expect a person after a mental 
crisis, unless he has actually succumbed to the strain, to keep 
ruminating about the case Naturally he seeks to divert his 
mind with some hobby or work. Conversely no amount of 
sublimation will succeed in obhterating entirely from the 
mind an expenence over which one has been greatly exercised 

Sublimation is undoubtedly a sound practice, nevertheless 
character does not hinge on this The man of the highest type 
of character and great mdependence is not one who will 
consult the majority or all the Mrs Grundys taken collectively. 
The light of his reason built cm the foundation of consistency 
will be his only guide ; but he who is not of that mettle will 
find it a dangerous procedure to adopt any other policy or plan 
than sublimation. Like many who wish to embark on artistic 
careers at the nsk of losing their all, those who will act as if 
they were a law unto themselves without having the moral 
and intellectual wherewithals are sure to come to gnef, while 
yet he who is capable of acting for himself in the face of publir 
censure will be confident of his course, trusting to his own 
reasoning rather than to the psycho-analytic rule bom of 
e\pediency 

Freud and Maimonides compared. Freud seems to follow 
his celebrated predecessor in the Dark Ages, Moses ben 
Maimon, except that the latter speaks of the law of the Lord, 
while the former bids us to subject oursch es to the coni en lions 
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of society. Their counsel is certainly of great advantage, yet 
strong characters will not always heed it and should not be 
judged by ordinary conformist standards but in the hght of 
all the circumstances which only posterity can properly 
evaluate. 

This is not to be taken as a brief for libertinism or narrow 
individualism. The universal must never be lost sight of whatever 
the dematton might be from commonly accepted forms. There is 
no place here for the gratification of the individual cravmg, 
whim, or fancy ; and he who steers his ship on his own 
responsibility must expect no comfort if through miscalcula- 
tion he meets with disaster. But then our fearless navigators 
on the high seas of hfe should not be censured if they see fit 
to embark on a new route 

The individual who cherishes a regard for universals in 
action may not bother much about public opinion, but his 
conduct need not on that account be subversive of the common 
good Even if he does not consult the conventions of society, 
he still may be a better representative of soaety than those 
who blindly follow custom. While he helps to shape the 
course of progress, the latter impede its march by keeping m a 
rut. The illustrations in the next chapter will elucidate this 
contrast between consulting the mterests of society and 
merely obeying the behests of convention ; and when the 
individual and society do not see eye to eye, there is bound 
to be a conflict, first in the mind, then in the open. 

Conditions o! Conflict. As was stated earlier in the chapter, 
two types of people maybe said to claim immunity from mental 
conflicts , first, the spiritless and phlegmatic, on whose mind 
the world of sense makes little demand, and, secondly, the 
unscrupulous and unpnncipled m whom the incipient conflict is 
brought about through fear alone ; and as confidence sets in 
even this beginning disappears. The greater the spontaneity, 
and the richer the experiences the more scope for conflicts. Intellect 
is not a negligible factor m inducing the inner conflict Both 
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intellect and affectivity on the subjective ade and the potency 
and variety of the circumstances on the objective side are 
responsible for the extent of the inner struggle. It is significant 
that m the Great War the conscientious objectors, who 
certainly must havehad their mental conflicts before ultimately 
deciding on the final step, were as a group far more mtelligent 
than any army group, not excepting the officers, as shown 
by the test scores 

To be sure, sex conflicts do not belong to the same category, 
nevertheless the formula holds here too Given a person with 
an independent spint, high affectivity and favourable circum- 
stances, and the conflicts will not be wanting 

When are Conflicts TTnconadons? I am not disposed to 
dogmatize about conflicts bemg invariably consaous. In 
juveniles it would seem from Healy’s Mental Conflict and 
Delinquency, Jung’s Uber Konflikte der kindlichen Seele, and 
\ an Waters’ Youth in Conflict, that there are numerous cases of 
unconsaous mental conflicts ; and probably many neurotics 
are to be classed in that category, lacking insight into their 
own affairs Those with the child’s disposition are particularly 
to be noted as possibly coming under that head. But how far 
would this concession go to prove that the operation of 
conflicts IS a factor in character ' The evidence m the first 
place would point in the direction that the more character, the 
less likely are the conflicts to be of an unconscious kind, so 
that m all probability the question of unconscious conflicts 
would not enter into the evaluation of character, our assump- 
tion being that one of the by-products of a fully fashioned 
character is the insight into one’s own conflicts And in order 
to avoid misunderstanding, it may be stated that mental 
conflict IS not to be identified with desire or with sentiment, 
or with complex As that psychological writer Anatole France 
bears witness in his thinly disguised autobiographical sketch 
Le Livre de Mon Ami, " not a few are filled with a longing for 
a something which seems always at hand yet . . to be 
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found nowhere.” The dawn of that vague desire in adolescence 
needs no further documentation. A mental conflict, however, 
as an opposition between two elements cannot be placed on 
the same level as a simple desire or longing. Complexes ^ may 
also be and most frequently are of an unconscious nature until 
anal3^s is begun, but again these are not to be confused with 
conflicts, even if they play a part as accessories either before 
or after the fact. 

Finally, supposing we grant that unconscious mental conflicts 
are plentiful even with those who otherwise give evidence of a 
high degree of character, one fails to see how ansrthing of which 
a person is unconscious can justly be held to his disadvantage, 
an argument which Hadiield seems to hint at but does not 
fully develop. Surely one cannot suffer in esteem for an 
unknown process any more than for an incipient pathological 
condition, unless the inference to be drawn is that every 
person must at regular intervals consult a psychoanalyst in 
order to have the hidden complexes brought out to the 
surface — or perhaps to have non-existent complexes planted 
in the individual by means of suggestion. 

The Upshot. — In this chapter it was brought out then that 
the widespread view * that conflict and character vary inversely 
is not justified, that conflicts arise in men and women of the 
highest character, and that the richer the experiences, the 
wider in scope are the conflicts. As to unconscious conflicts, 

* Some writers would appear to draw a distinction between senti- 
ment and complex on the basis that the former is something consciou'. 
and the latter unconscious The distinction is surelv there but not on 
this ground, for both may or may not be in consciousness We should 
rather note that the difference lies in the fact that a sentiment is of a 
social origin and contains an intellectual ingredient, while a complex 
IS an individual and purely affective fiudor 

• This doctrine, which seems to be a corollary of the Freudian 
system, has been made the fundamental thesis of Holt's conception 
of ethics as outlmed in his Freudian Wish, and not only forms the gist 
of Givler's The Ethics of Hercules, but is implied in the diametrically 
opposed school, represented chiefly by McDougall (cf his Social 
Psychology, pp 261-263, sixteenth edition) 
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even if such should occur in the nonnal adult, their relation 
to character may subserve a diagnostic but not an evaluative 
purpose In other words while we should probably be able to 
establish after a correlational study the fact that those whose 
mind is the seat of unconscious conflicts are not such as would 
possess character in any distinctive sense, we are in no way 
entitled to the conclusion that because of such unconscious 
conflicts, an individual’s character is to be called into question. 
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No Adjastmeiit Withont a Standard. So great is the force 
of inertia and so negligible the desire for critical analysis 
that after a generation of sharp opposition, the term adjust- 
ment IS still in vogue and employed as a sesame to the solution 
of all problems between the individual and society. Little 
boots it that the word adjustment is devoid of significance 
apart from a standard, still less does it seem to matter that 
the environment, milieu, society, and other standards, to which 
the adjustment is customanly held to be made, is something 
elusory in definition, the panacea has such a firm hold on the 
enlighteners of the public that it scarcely can be abandoned 

Objectioiis to Eavironmentalism. Spencer it was who cast 
a spell over the naturalistically mclmed , and since his day 
the concept of adjustment m conjunction with the doctnne 
of evolution has served to set at ease many an optimistic 
mind. His critics were not behindhand in detecting the 
circularity of his procedure, but so far as I am aware, he did 
not take them senously. 

It has been pointed out, for instance, that an amoeba is 
just as well adjusted to its environment as man is to his, that 
adjustment as such can but have reference to a shifting 
standard, that furthermore an environment is one thing to 
one person and quite a different thmg to another. The followers 
of a pure naturalism were obdurate in their representations, 
and their descendants to-day have even grown so bold as to 
ascribe nearly all the makmgs of personahty, especially 
character, to environmental mfluences. When it is brought 
to their attention that in a family where the children axe 
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reared in the same way and attend the same school, they may 
yet manifest different groups of tendencies, these advocates 
of an environmental outlook or bias deny that the environ- 
ment is the same under the conditions outlined, contending 
that the children still have hved in their own individual 
environments Discounting the negligible number of important 
vanations due to sheer accident, we should have to accept 
the conclusion then that it is the child who picks hts environ- 
ment, and even m these fortuitous happenings which may have 
affected him so as to give a different twist to his future, we 
can in no way be positive as to whether, had the same event 
or events occurred to his brother or sister, it would have 
affected them in the same way We have more reason to suppose 
that the reaction would be different, just as the environ- 
ments, though the same, are held to be different, and for the 
same reason, viz . that each individual has his own personal 
idiom 

The Social Bias in Adjustment. So much for the background 
of this chapter. It ls now possible to deal with the relation 
between adjustment and character as discussed by vanous 
groups of social workers in the broad sense of the word, 
men and women who are concerned with the welfare of the 
individual, and whose cntenon of character is denved from 
the average person as the mam constituent of society 
Character becomes for such writers and teachers a pragmatic 
function which renders possible social organization Ev'cryone 
whose behaviour allows of the smooth working of this organiza- 
tion is regarded as possessmg character The anti -social 
individual, the recidivist is lackmg in this essential One 
who can adjust himself to the demands of society can acquire 
character ; one who does not, or cannot, so adapt himself is 
necessanlv defective He will be expenencmg difficulties in 
the form of conflicts either with those he comes in contact with 
or will be endunng mental struggles within himself , and these 
difficulties largely are regarded by the adjustment schools as 
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{symptomatic of a weak character. Thus, mental health, 
success and efficiency enter in, even if only as negative cnteria 
of character. 

Evoiatioxi ol Society Remit o! Maladjastment. No doubt 
there is a certain value in this point of view, but I feel that 
the great events in history do not justify it as scientific, as 
representing the truth. The trouble is that in everyday hfe 
we do not meet the negative instances which arc cruaal 
to the question at issue, whereas the cases which help 
to form the adjustment critenon are practically all of a kind 
to confirm the notion that he who finds it difficult to adjust 
himself possesses less character than the typical sales manager, 
Rotarian, Elk, Lion, Christian Scientist, etc., who always 
appear so satisfied with the world and with themselves. On 
the other hand, the chronic grouch, nag, who is always 
disgruntled, does seem to be in the wrong, especially as his 
problems come up for discussion at institutional stafi meetings. 
Let us not forget, however, that society has evolved to a great 
extent through the efforts of those who were unwilling to conform 
to the society of their day, and in this very dissenting have they 
revealed their high character for which their memories are 
universally honoured. 

Bwnng ot Histozy on Problem. A long hst of reformers 
may be drawn up who in no way could be said to have adjusted 
themselves to the conventions of their day and who, because 
of their non-conformity, paved the way for greater freedom 
and more reasonable institutions. When Luther nailed 
his ninety-five theses to the door of his chapel, when Pinel 
unfettered the miserable lunatics kept in dungeons, when 
Wilberforce plunged into the struggle for the abolition of 
slavery, there could hardly be a question about their adjusting 
themselves to society. Their characters shmc forth through 
the pages of history m undimimshmg splendour not in spite 
of their conflicts but rather because of them. Had it been 
an easy matter to defy the Roman Catholic Church or to secure 
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humane treatment for the insane, our estimate of the work 
of Luther and Pmel would not be nearly so high. 

It is not my intention to prove that dissatisfaction with 
one's environment or maladjustment is indispensable to, or 
concomitant with, strength of character, but rather to indicate 
by means of well-known instances that adjustment is not an 
essential in the ingredients of diaracter and should not enter 
in as a factor for its evaluation. We are not concerned with 
the problem of moral exhortation but with a question of 
scientific analjrsis ; and we have not yet forgotten the words 
" And the truth shall make you free 
Begging the Question. The policy of adjustment — for after 
all it is rather a policy than an ideal — at bottom hinges upon 
this consideration. If we adjust ourselves to the conditions of, 
let us say, society, assuming that this has a definite meaning, 
progress would be less imjieded than if we were unadjusted, 
and clamoured for personal nghts and pnvileges Such is, 
of course, undeniable, but the crux of the question hes in the 
mental facts requtnng adjusting, and the governing feature 
of the outcome, whether desirable or not, attaches to the 
character of the adjustor. The lowest denominator is not adjust- 
ment but something such as reasonable inhibition, where the 
personal or individual end is subordinated to a universal 
principle. It is true that in the common run of men the 
temptation is strong not to adjust themselves m this fashion, 
but what if they do not inhibit their instinctive urges, do they 
not adjust themselves, nevertheless, when choosing the less 
desirable course of action ^ Is the callous family deserter who, 
in order to carry on a romance with an inamorata, free from 
all responsibilities, makes his escape to a distant country 
where he is beyond the reach of the law — is such a one any 
less adjusted than the person who through inner conflicts 
decides to bear his cross with equanimity ’ 

Attempt to Split the Difierenoe. But perhaps finally 
a distinction will be drawn between a psychological adjustment 
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and a social or an ethtcal adjustment, in which case the 
significance of the term adjustment for our purpose dwindles 
to nothingness, and we are once more on a platform of values 
unaffected by mere biological trimmmgs, serviceable to be 
sure in their own sphere, but of little consequence in the 
question at issue. 

Were we even to grant the validity of the distmction, 
instances may be cited which derive their approbation not 
from a social adjustment but rather from an inhibition in order 
to satisfy a principle. Let us take the following anecdote 
from the hfe of Sir William Napier, as related by his son 
and cited by Smiles in his famous essays on Character — 

“ He was one day taking a long coimtry walk near Fresh- 
ford when he met a little girl, about five years old, sobbing 
over a broken bowl , she had dropped and broken it m 
bringing it back from the field to which she had taken her 
father’s dinner in it, and she said she would be beaten, on her 
return home, for havmg broken it , when, with a sudden 
gleam of hope, she innocently looked up into his face, and said ' 
‘ But yee can mend it, can’t ee ’ ’ 

" My father explained that he could not mend the bowl, 
but the trouble he could avert by the gift of sixpence to buy 
another How'ever, on opening his purse it was empty of 
silver, and he had to make amends by promising to meet his 
little friend in the same spot at the same hour next day and 
to bnng the sixpence with him, bidding her, meanwhile, tell 
her mother she had seen a gentleman who would bring her 
the money for the bowl next day The child, entirely trusting 
him, went on her way comforted On his return home he found 
an invitation awaiting him to dine m Bath the following 
cvemng, to meet some one whom he specially wished to see. 
He hesitated for some httle time, tr}nng to calculate the 
possibility of giving the meeting to his httle fnend of the 
broken bowl and of still being m time for the dinner-party 
in Bath ; but findmg this could not be, he wrote to decline 
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accepting the invitation on the plea of ‘ a pre-engagement,’ 
saying to us, ' I cannot disappoint her, she trusted me so 
impUcitly ’ ” 

Now an advocate of the adjustment school would scarcely 
be able to approve of such a fuss over a promise given to a 
little girl. In this case the adjustment called for would be to 
banish the incident from the mind and attend to the more 
important thmg, viz., the dinner party. Certainly it would be 
easy to find a way out of the obligation. (1) It was not 
Sir William’s fault if the httle girl dropped the bowl (2) 
Probably his promise would not have been taken seriously 
by the parents (3) Her parents could not reasonably pumsh 
her for an accident. (4) If that is the treatment she expected 
at their hands, she must have been inured to it by this tune 
These and other excuses might be conjured up in addition to 
the peremptonness of the call. Yet the pronuse to the child 
counterbalanced all the bids of the adjustment attitude , 
and it is the winning out of the principle which calls forth our 
admiration Such is the stuff character is made of 

One more illustration from the same book , this time in 
connection with the generous spint of the great Laplace The 
young mathematician Biot had read an important paper before 
the French Academy on a certain type of equations — 

“ The assembled savants at its close felicitated the reader 
of the paper on his onginahty Monge was delighted at his 
success Laplace also praised him for the clearness of his 
demonstrations, and invited Biot to accompany him home 
Amved there, I.aplace took from a closet in his study a paper 
yellow with age, and handed it to the young philosopher. 
To Biot's surpnse he found that it contained the solutions, 
all worked out, for which he had just gained so much applau.se 
With rare magnanimity Laplace withheld all knowledge of 
the circumstance from Biot until the latter had initiated his 
reputation before the Academy , moreover, he enjoined him 
to silence , and the incident would have remained a 
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secret had not Biot himself published it, some fifty years 
afterwards.” 

II 

Bdatum to Nonnality. The adjustment cnterion of character 
is valid for application only m that sphere which is bounded 
by average behaviour, by mediocrity Adjustment spells 
normality and normality, of course, forms the great bulwark 
of society. The abnormal and the poorly adjusted disturb 
its equilibrium, and usually belong to the anti-sodal class 
Naturally then the social conception of character would require 
proper adjustment as a stne qua non of this prized complex 
of qualities. 

Atmonnal Detenninan of Normality. On the other hand, 
however, there is such an event as exceedmg the bounds of 
normality, thus falling, in a sense, into the category of 
abnormality and yet enjoying the possession of character 
Such malcontents and maladjusted souls cannot be seen 
except through their own light for they determine the normality 
of future generations Hence it would be httle short of absurd 
to appraise them unfavourably for deliberately raising the 
standard of appraisal through their actions Surely they 
cannot be expected to point the way to a new road and at the 
same time rest on the old and beaten path. 

Concept of Normality. The question as to what is the normal 
has now for many years been a jierplexing one William James 
strikes directly at it in his Varieties of Religious Experience} 
and Kronfeld in a recent book points out three more or less 
unsatisfactory uses of the word,* (a) deviation from the 
average, (b) ethically ideal or soaally adaptive, (r) conformable 
to law. 

It occurs to me that the stumbling-block consists in the 
extension of a term vahd enough in the biological sphere to 

‘ W. James, Vartelxes of Religious Experience, p 15 

* A Kronfeld, Das Wesen der psychiatnschen Erkenntnis, pp 
425-^26. 
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a realm in which it must be governed by different criteria 
in order to enjoy its significance A pathological condition 
is abnormal even if it strictly conforms to natural law, because 
it is plainly to the detriment of the individual. The same 
pathological condition in the individual may not be abnormal 
at all when viewed in the light of the vistas which this illness 
has led to For the individual, Luther’s experience of 
illumination was symptomatic of a morbid state ; for mankind, 
inasmuch as it led to greater mdividual freedom in thinking, 
it was wholesome, and nothing wholesome can be thought of 
as abnormal ^ Viewed from the standpoint of the organization 
of the Roman Catholic Church, his open heresy was certainly 
an abnormal feature of his behaviour, and on more than one 
occasion was he charged with bemg the victim of the devil. 
But who to-day would be so abnormal as to entertain such an 
opinion of Luther’s conduct and state of mind ^ 

It is usually taken for granted that society knows what is 
beneficial for it, what would lead to the progress of mankind, 
but that is just the point yet to be proven. 

Diflisrent Spheres of Normali^. As I view the situation. 
normality in the accepted sense as adjustment or adaptation is 
a quahty which is applicable in restricted spheres where values 
are not involved We are within our nghts to consider a bodily 
temperature of 105 abnormal, because such a condition has 
always been known to go with illness, and while conformable 
to natural law, it is in effect the cause of discomfort, pain, 
and eventually death, and therefore abnormal, inasmuch as 
it IS deleterious to the organism The indications are clear 
both subjectively (introspectively) and objectively. If, 
however, an organ should function differently in a certam 
individual than in all others, without showing any ill effects, 
the only sense in which the word abnormal could be applied 

* Cf also James’s significant utterance " 1 or aught we know to the 
contrary. 10.1° or 104° Fahrenheit might be a much more favourable 
temperature lor truths to germinate and sprout in, than the more 
ordinary blood-heat of 97 or 98 degrees " 
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here would be in that of being different from the average — 
really the schoolboy view of normality. 

Now it matters httle whether an individual’s act vnll be 
designated as normal or not in this sense. In fact, if anything, 
this type of abnormal behaviour might be matter for elation 
and emulation. But can we really, in any significant sense, 
hold a person to be abnormal for not thinking as the majority 
does and acting consistently on his belief ? The answer would 
certainly depend on whether the conduct in question harms 
anyone directly or not. It is decidedly abnormal to entertain 
murderous views, but is it abnormal to reject the sanctity of 
certain political or religious dogmas or to dispute the 
desirability of certain institutions or customs ? It might have 
indeed been abnormal to show evidence of rank dissension, 
were one opinion held by all mtelhgent people throughout the 
ages on such matters, just as in resi)ect of theft, lying, robbery, 
hypocrisy, cruelty, etc., but the counting of the heads tn a 
given age or society cannot determine the absolute normality 
of a certain type of behaviour, and for that reason no one should 
be condemned as lacking in character if unable to adjust 
himself to hts environment. 

Explanation ol “ Absolute ” Normality. I am aware of the 
novelty of this phrase. I mean by " absolute normality " a 
quality attaching to behaviour which, in the course of ages, mil 
be adjudged as reasonable. Vision is the great determinant of 
absolute normahty. With the man of vision, the present is 
extended into the future and circumstances are transcended 
by the towering rock of ages — ^Reason No one, of course, 
except a prophet can foresee what might be thought right a 
thousand years hence, but the man of vision will be able to 
sense the direction which reason is bound to follow ; for its 
course is orthogenic, and what relapses it does suffer are all 
confined to definite localities, periods, and the masses, but 
do not apply to that greed commonwealth of thought which 
knows neither time nor place — ^the commonwealth constituted 
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by the great minds in philosophy who seem to be muted 
at least by the uncommon bond of tolerance, no matter 
how divergent their views may be m metaphysics, religion, 
or other spheres of human endeavour. If counht^ the heads 
ts a valid method of evaluation, then the heads should be those of 
the intellectual leaders and not of the general run of humanity 
at a given age, the rank and file of society 

b Snidde Nonnal ’ The ridiculous attitude toward suicide 
is one of the illustrations that may be cited here It is true 
that society ought to protect a foolish individual even against 
his own folly , and many smcides take their lives only in a 
moment of despondency, but to punish a person for ad]ustmg 
himself to the world by renouncing it after due deliberation 
IS a preposterous measure in spite of the fact that it is still in 
force Sooner or later, however, the world, that is to say, 
the intellectual middlemen who denve their ideas from men 
of genius and dispense them to the masses by way of the 
press, the popular book, the pulpit, and the lecture platform, 
until legislators see fit to act on the mformation, will become 
impressed with the inescapable logic of Hume’s and Schopen- 
hauer’s argument ^ to the effect that while suicide may be 
a mistake it is far from being a crime 

Taking one’s own hfe, then, is a relatively abnormal act, 
but it is not such absolutely , for no amount of quibbling 
can confute the rational position that it is reasonable for an 
individual who is, let us say, suffering from an excruciatingly 
painful and incurable disease to liberate himself from his 
tortures by dymg at his own hand Nor will suicide become 
more normal, if its rate, which is steadily growing in our 

> " It IS a great disgrace to the English nation," observes Schopen- 
hauer, with reference to Hume and his famous essay On Sutetde, “ that 
a purely philosophical treatise, which proceeding from one of the 
first thinkers and wnteis in England, aimed at refuting the current 
arguments against suicide by the hght of cold reason should be forced 
to sneak about in that country as though it were some rascally produc- 
tion until at last it found refuge on the continent " 
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.over-dvilized world, increases tenfold Its rationality co- 
efficient will not have changed one whit. 

War Deddedly AhnotmaL War, on the other hand, which 
has been a normal phenomenon from time immemoiial, 
is on the principle set forth in this essay abnormal ; and were 
the masses more intelligent and the rulers (both nominal 
and factual) less selfish and impulsive, the nefarious practice 
of annihilating in the most brutal -manner innocent people, 
simply because their immune and invulnerable rulers were 
aggressive, would actually be accepted as decidedly abnormal, 
especially after thousands of years of harrowing experience.* 
Here is a case where the ravmg prophets of Israel were endowed 
with a power of vision which was denied to Plato and Aristotle 
who thought the highest type of courage was that shown by 
a soldier on the battlefield, and a mihtaiy death the most 
beautiful sacrifice It is no reflection on these two colosst 
of antiquity that they were permeated with the spmt of their 
time and their people, just as their views on slavery, while 
betraying a lack of vision m this respect, do not detract 
from their unsurpassed greatness as teachers of mankind. 

Sapremacy of Reason. The sovereignty of reason which 
consists of the accumulated approval of the majority of thinkers 
throughout the ages is not in danger of being impugned because 
of occasional dissension among its anstocracy Liberty of 
thought and freedom of action without prejudice to others 
are what all great intellects have stnven for, even when they, 
as in the case of Hobbes, contradicted themselves by 
championing the cause of pohtical autocracy. 

Again, let me pomt out that my meaning is not that reason 

* Another illustration the burning of heretics in the fifteenth 
century in Spam and two centuries later the hanging of “ witches ’’ 
m Salem was evidently considered normal by the people of the time 
or else they would have risen against such horrors, but how revoltmgly 
abnormal the auto da fi must appear in the perspective of rational 
thought Many such other relatively normal acts, statutes, edicts, 
practices, etc , might be cited which must be appalling to contemplate 
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derives its supremacy and measure of finality from the 
approval of great minds, but rather that its own inherent 
force invests it with universal validity and objectivity , 
and therein is grounded the concept of absolute normality 
Distiiictum Between Ideal and Absolute Nomiality. At 
this stage some readers will exclaim " But why not state 
that the normal is the ideal and save words ? ” My answer 
IS that I do not identify the two An ideal is ex vt termint 
a pious wish, never realized , and, besides, we never can see 
so far ahead as to be able to tell with certainty that the blue 
bird will after all not turn out to be black. Furthermore 
the ideal imphes an object or stiuatton remote tn thought the 
normal is merely an attribute or adjunct to be attached to that 
which IS already before us To be sure, the absolutely normal 
moves m the direction of the ideal, so far as we can foresee 
it, but it essentially deals with the practical present We can 
ask significantly of any act or event whether it is normal 
in the sense of conforming to reason, but it is only of theoretical 
importance to ask about a situation whether it is ideal 
After this somewhat digressive exposition of “ absolute 
normahty ”, it is scarcely necessary to add that the normahty 
which IS usually referred to m speaking of conduct and 
character traits is of the relative kmd which is dependent on 
the time and place of the judge and the person judged It 
is this narrower entenon of normahty, which unfortunately 
is generally accepted, that has been a thorn in the flesh of so 
many noble minds to this very day. 

Man ot Vision Sneered At No Socrates is put to death 
nowadays for enhghtenmg the youth No Timothy is 
banished from the state any longer for adding new stnngs 
to the lyre or for introducmg new musical forms as that 
ancient rhapsodist of Miletus was said to have suffered at 
the hands of the Lacedaemonians, but still the spirit of 
intolerance hounds the reason-mspired individual who refuses 
to be swayed by the idols of the market place and the dogma 
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of the crowd. If such an individual is not crucified, burnt 
at the stake, stoned, imprisoned, or banished, he at least 
must endure the opprobium and sneers of the common 
people because they cannot soar to his heights ; and he is 
convicted not only of maladjustment but of characterlessness 
EocenMdty per me Undeorable. Perhaps we need not go 
so far as the great apostle of personal liberty, J. S. Mill, who 
would make a virtue of non-conformity and eccentncity, 
saymg, " Precisely because the tyranny of opinion is such as 
to make eccentricity a reproach, it is desirable, in order to 
break through that tyranny, that people should be eccentnc 
Eccentricity has always abounded when and where strength 
of character has abounded , and the amount of eccentricity 
in a society has generally been proportional to the amount 
of gcmus, mental vigour, and moral courage it contained. 
That so few now dare to be eccentric marks the chief danger 
of the time.” Yet even if we should hold that eccentricity 
is not to be flaunted simply for the sake of stimng up the 
stagnant pool of custom but should rather be made manifest 
only when a principle is involved. Mill’s vigorous deprecation 
of the philistine attitude which, alas, has invaded our social 
sciences, both theoretical and apphed, has much to be said 
in its favour , and it is even truer to-day than it was m Mill’s 
generation that “ the man, and sbll more the woman, who can 
be accused either of doing ‘ what nobody does ’ or of not 
doing ' what everybody does ’, is the subject of as much 
deprecatory remarks as if he or she had committed some 
grave moral dehnquency ” * 

Not a Matter of Proportion. What if there is one fine 
character to one hundred characterless people among those 
who cannot easily adjust themselves to conditions , the 
exception is a crucial one m view of the circumstances and 
consequences to progress We are dealing here not solely 
with quanbty but with quahty as well, and one Socrates, 
* J S Mill, Oh Liberty, chap in 
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one Savonarola, one Giordano Bruno, one Thomas More is 
sufficient to controvert the whole philosophy of the adjustment 
school of character, gathering its support mainly from the 
fact that maladjustment in the form of ilhdt desires, jealousy, 
revengefulness, contentiousness, and other such undesirable 
states, leads to anti-sodal behaviour Maladjustment is not 
enough to warrant condemnation. It depends on the nature 
of the difficulty, and each case is to be judged separately. 

This prepares us for the question which might naturally 
be asked at this point, viz.. How is one to know whether the 
reaction arising out of a defective adjustment is a symptom 
of character or of characterlessness ? And furthermore will 
not every malcontent who deviates from the conventions of 
society be entitled to the consideration that some day, with 
changing forms and conditions, he or she may still be highly 
esteemed for actions which, because of a narrow pomt of 
view, are now regarded as reprehensible > 

Purpose and Circnmstanoes to Settle Inne. The answer to 
this di-phasic question is simply this we endeavour to get 
at the purpose of the person we are judging, and in order to 
accomplish this end we must bear in mind all the circum- 
stances George Sand and George Eliot were contemporaries 
who bore striking resemblances to each other. Not only 
did they both write fiction, not only did they choose to be 
known by a masculine nom de plume, but they have been in 
addition stnctured for a similar weakness, viz., lack of chastity 
Nevertheless there was a world between them , and George 
Sand’s reputation will remain coinadent with her character 
in this respect, while George Ehot will be looked upon as a 
jnoneer whose course counted considerably m removing 
the unjust restrictions agamst persons who sought to be 
absolved from intolerable marital ties. Takmg the law into 
her own hands, she, by virtue of her influence as a famous 
writer, was partly instrumental in brmgmg about a change 
m a judicial system which had been granting special dispense- 
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tions to the rich as against the poor and to men as against 
women. The promiscuity of George Sand achieved nothing 
except the gratification of her own desires. The liaison of 
George Eliot served as a powerful argument against a narrow- 
mindedness which well-nigh bordered on hypocrisy. 

Danger Element Subordinated to Truth. We need fear 
little that such an opinion might lead to rash deeds on the 
part of the youth, on the ground that each one could look 
upon his questionable act as that of a reformer who would 
open the eyes of the world Science is no guardian over fools. 
Just as each experimenter with TNT, just as each aviator 
must assume full responsibihty for his endeavours, so every 
person who steps beyond the chalk-mark of social convention 
IS doing so at his or her own nsk. One might as well be asked 
to exaggerate the dangers of aviation as to place the taboo 
on discussions regarding the moral legitimacy of disagreemg 
with estabhshed custom. 


Ill 

A Serious Delusion. It is not difficult to account for the 
popularity of the adjustment theory especially at this time 
with the increase of institutions for the improvement and 
care of the individual. Spencer’s phrases “ Soaal Statics ” 
and " Social Dynamics " tell the whole story. There is a 
caressing thought in certam quarters that man can be 
governed and repaired when not functionmg in the normal 
way just as if he were a bit of machinery. Our juvenile 
institutions, family welfare bureaus, psychopathic hospitals, 
mental hygiene stations, etc., are partly committed to this 
notion Here a crank is turned, there a screw tightened, 
a gear adjusted at another place, and the mechanism can 
again take care of itself , and if adjustment is the fundamental 
of character, then might one assume that a person of a sub- 
normal character can after a certam penod of institutional 
care develop into a fine type of character. An adjustment 
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of some kind surely does take place ; to deny therefore 
the efficacy of our above-mentioned institutions would be 
gratuitous and in bad grace, but the cases of relapse and 
second and third commitments are too numerous for us 
to shut our eyes to the gravity of the problem, a problem 
which affects not only those primarily afflicted with the 
deficiency but their victims m marriage, or even acquaintances 
and strangers. After the delinquent is put on probation 
and pronounced reformed, or the psychopathic patient is 
discharged as cured, the happiness of at least one other 
person is jeopardized, and the commercial phrase, sanctioned 
by lawyers, Caveat emptor is no consolation for those who have 
been duped or attacked. 

Perils ol Artificial Adjustment. The personal attitude 
adopted by our social machinery is, of course, not to be deplored, 
and adjustment no doubt has its nghtful place in the thera- 
peutic and the penal order ; but sometimes it seems as if we 
were adjusting society to the individual and not vtce versa 
We take a personal, one imght almost say a paternal, interest 
in the defective, deranged and dehnquent, forgetting that we 
have obligations also to those who have suffered or will 
inevitably suffer as a result of the protection society is giving 
to the characterless Absent though these past and jiotential 
victims are, they are yet real, worthy of our consideration 
at least in a measure equal to that accorded to the unfortunates 
taken under the wing of modem reform tendencies 

We can well understand that the business of the hospital 
staff is to cure, that of the probation ofiicer to plead for certain 
prisoners, and perhaps it would not constitute contempt to 
add that it has become more and more the practice of juries, 
and especially judges, to be lement with cnminals (though 
often unduly severe with those guilty of a political offence 
or violation of one of the statutes) There is nothing blame- 
worthy about a man who always thmks of his charge first 
without takmg the trouble to look at the obverse of the medal. 
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But the adjustment is made on behalf of one individual at 
the expense of those whose self-adjustment has cost them a 
long and painful effort The policy of adjustment which has 
undeniably been growing m recent years has brought about 
an unjust levelling result with the democratic principle 
carried into the depths of institutional hfe It is true that 
society is constantly adjusting itself to the conceptions 
of superior individuals, but the tendency, as the great 
masses usurp more and more power unto themselves, is to 
adjust society to the needs of the infenor, so that an idiot 
savant, because of his skill or opportunities in some one line 
of entertainment , nomatter how brutal or vulgar, is often looked 
upon as a hero and is literally worshipped by millions of 
both chronological and mental juveniles 

Concliiiion. To revert to the main issue between adjust- 
ment and character, we may summarize the gist of the chapter 
by saying that the relationship is if anything inverse, i e , 
if we so much as grant that adjustment can be a criterion 
at all m view of the loose moonngs Adjustment may be 
said to be mdicative of prudence , it may certainly lead to 
success, but it does not reveal the earmarks of character. 
What person does not know that just by so small an adjust- 
ment as scattering compliments, one may denve a great 
deal of material benefit ? And furthermore, cajolery is by no 
means frowned upon as a practice. Indeed, society rather 
looks at it with approbation, yet he who has intentionally thus 
adjusted himself, no longer can claim to possess character 
In a word far from character depending on adjustment, 
the adjustment is a function of one’s character. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


THE MUTUAL INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER AND FNVIRONMEN' 

Components ol Enviiomnent. The perennial question 
whether heredity is a more potent factor in the make-up 
of an individual than his environment is one which would 
naturally be asked with reference to character But first 
of all, let us determine what elements enter into the so-called 
environment which might exercise its influence in modifying 
one’s character It would scarcely be necessary to present 
a full bst of these possible factors Only several of the most 
important will be dwelt on here 

Bacon, as we have seen m Chapter VIII, was of the opinion 
that many circumstances conspire to alter the original 
constitution of man Without taking the trouble to sub- 
stantiate his statement, he mentions such factors as prosperity 
and want, climate, condition of health, social status, honours 
conferred, and several others It is curious that he did not 
think of the effect of food on character, and also that he only 
implied the incidence of occupation A number of these 
conditions and quahties which Bacon enumerates are not 
within our scope, for they are coeval with character and can 
therefore not determine any change, or rather they cannot 
be regarded as environmental Among these are noble or 
humble birth, sex and appearance 

Two Oener^ Positions. There have always existed two 
different points of view with regard to the modification of 
character One may pomt to the transcendentalists, m the 
wide sense of the term, who, hke Emerson and many others 
both before and after him, beheved that the very essence of 
character consisted in remainmg unshaken in face of 
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circumstances. On the other hand, there were the environ- 
mentalists even in the da)rs of antiquity who would make 
the vicissitudes of life the barometer of character In recent 
German books a compromise is struck by referring to both 
endogene Charaktere and Scktcksalcharaktere. The latter are 
governed by circumstances and exhibit a different set of 
reactions than do the endogenous characters. It is possible 
also to base this division on the assumption that there are 
in each one of us both unmodifiable and modifiable constituents 
combined in different proportions 

Health. What, then, are the turns of circumstance which 
would be most apt to affect our character ’ Disease seems 
to be the one most frequently referred to in the literature 
Thus Azam, as we have seen in Chapter XII, cites cases 
purporting to prove that a cheerful and agreeable person 
may turn into a morose grumbler or whiner. Janet, too, 
speaks of the modifications of character in hysterical patients, 
but from the examples adduced, it becomes apparent that in 
common with other French waters, he understands the term 
diaracter to embrace all the elements of personality, including 
intelhgcnce and conduct in the widest sense " The character," 
he says, " depends mainly on the primitive intelligence 
of the patients, on the suaoundmgs m which they have hved, 
and on their education We should not attnbute to 

any malady traits of character which would have been exactly 
the same independently of the malady We must, therefore, 
describe only the modifications of character , the trans- 
formations which the malady has evidently brought with it 
in the conduct of patients " ^ And what modifications does 
he finally produce ^ Modifications of intelligence and of 
acting, as well as of the emotions " Hystencals, above all. 
lose quickly soaal sentiments, altruistic emotions, perhaps 
because they are the most complex of all " • 

» Pierre Janet, The Menial State of Hystencals (1892), Eng Trans 
(1902). p 198 * Loc ett . p 208 
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Nenroiii and Cbaiaotar. It has already been remarked 
that there is no advantage gained in the indiscriminate use 
of the word character so as to encompass all possible quahties 
other than the ph3fsical. What takes place in the hysteric 
or neurotic is probably a progressive iegeneration of character 
as a result of three-fold disturbances* (a) irregularity of 
instinctive function, (6) defect in the inhibitory system, and 
(c) the inapplicability of regulative principles Instead of a de- 
generation, a temporary or intermittent paralysis of the various 
character functions may give rise to the puzzling behaviour 
of the patient , but it is quite in order to ask whether <i 
person displaying such marks was ever the possessor of a 
well-knit character, to begin with. If character is that human 
trait-complex which resists the onslaughts of circumstance, 
can we credit the individual who has undergone a change in 
character with that degree of mtegration which it is customary 
to attribute only to those who have not allowed themselves 
to be overturned in the struggle agamst destiny ? Must we 
not be led to the conclusion that the very tendency toward 
hysteria, or indeed any nervous trouble, is in itself a symptom 
of a comparatively low order of character ? Whatever 
eccentricities might be discovered in some of the great 
figures of philosophy, would it be easy to picture Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Hume, Kant or Fichte as hysterical ’ 
May we not therefore express the suspicion that with highly 
neurotic individuals it is not so much a matter of their 
character havmg undergone a change as of their collapse 
at the first serious onset m consequence of their defective 
constitution which lacked, m the first place, adequate 
organization material for umfying the various character 
elements ? Our earher conclusion, " There ts no charader to 
the insane," may be amplified to leave room for the 
codicil “ and very httle to the typical neurotic One 
IS reminded here of the important findmg by Mott and 
others to the effect that war neuroses were almost con- 
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fined to those who were on the lower intellectual and 
moral levels. 

The Dnoileis Glands. Some remarkable accounts of 
personality changes, in a few instances due presumably to 
endocrine alterations and, in others, to a serious shock, are 
related by Berman in a recent book where he puts forth the 
claims of endocrinology less blatantly than in his previous 
work. " A change in the glands of internal secretion, an 
injury of certain portions of the nervous system or a specific 
experience or experiences are \i4iat we find, as a matter of 
fact, without prior theoretical considerations, in studying 
instances of personahty transformation. It is upon glands, 
nerves, and experiences that we can put our finger in particular 
cases as the causes of such mutations.” ^ 

But even assuming that Berman is justified in his conviction 
that the three factors mentioned are responsible for the 
modifications in personality he descnbed, we cannot be quite 
certain that the endocrine functions are the immediate 
causes of the changes. Berman himself senses the difficulty 
when he admits *' that it is sometimes extremely difficult 
to trace the chain of sequences and to say which come first, 
an alteration in the endocnne glands, a deeply undermining 
modification in important mechanisms of the nervous system, 
or a shifting and shakmg of the foundations of expenence 
He recommends applying “ vanous criteria and tests ” to 
determine the distinctions, but as he has not specified them, 
the query still holds 

Aside from this, however, we must again recall the fact that 
personality is not to be identified with character and that even 
a change of personality does not necessarily involve a modifica- 
tion of character as we understand it here.* 

Vood. It may seem needless to undertake pro\ing that 
the kind of food one assimilates has no bearing on the develop- 

' L Berman, The Personal Equation (1925), p. 102 
• Vide sufra, chap ix 
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ment ol character, yet some belief or other m such a 
connection has existed at all times. Environmentalists, 
not merely of the materiahstic type, have often been heard 
to contend " Tell me what you eat and I shall tell you what 
you are This view has taken on its crystallized form in 
the convenient pun, Der Mensch tst was er tsst (" A man is 
what he eats It has been thought that coarse foods 
tend to develop a coarse personality, and that the daintier 
dishes contrariwise would refine the person who partook of 
them How often have the Hindus been pointed out for 
confirmation of this rule, which was to be further reinforced 
by the citation of the eatmg practices of the Esquimos ^ 
Among the many American quackeries may be found a special 
brand devoted to food fads. One of these modem superstitions 
preaches that " eaters of lamb meat are of gentler dispositions ” 
(than caters of beef or pork, I suppose). Recently this claim 
on the part of food-centered theorists has, in a modified form 
of course, received some support in endocrinological circles 
To quote Berman again " Reseaiches of chemists extending 
over the last hundred years or so have demonstrated two very 
important facts first, that all living things have practically 
the same chemical composition, and second that the com- 
position of animals, includmg human beings, is essentially 
that of the food they eat and in another paragraph, “ We 
are such things as our foods are made of ” 

Moral of the Homan Ass. That prince ol satirists, Lucian, 
little dreamt when writing his story of the ass * who, after 
regularly helping himself to the epicurean menu of a chef 
in the employ of a wealthy Greek, began to perform actually 
human stunts — that nearly eighteen centuries later scientists 
would discover a grain of truth in his farcical fable There is 
one important feature, however, which we must not forget 


U . p 144 
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as applying seriously to the issue on hand. That ass of 
Ladan, originally Ludus, must have had a non-asinine 
character to begin with if he preferred human food to that 
commonly acceptable to asses, and particularly since he was 
able to hoodwink his master and gorge himself with stews 
and sauces and wines without being discovered. 

Ghancter-Type and Choice of Food. It is really this 
drcumstance which possibly provides the key to the whole 
situation. Each person chooses the food conformable with 
his constitution ; and if there is a degree of correspondence 
between character and food, the reason probably lies in the fact 
that there is a tertxum quid comparaitonis, which mediates 
between the two distinctly-related entities. My observations 
may be altogether too meagre to base any judgment thereon, 
but scant as they are, they lead me to think that the sugar- 
loving and candy-eating people are mostly those who come 
under the " primary functionmg ’’ category (Chapter XIV) 
and that the more persistent, less fickle, more reliable 
individual, while not shunning sweets, does not indulge 
in them as a food. One imght have argued then from this 
correlation that the ingestion of sugar is apt to develop such 
a character, while what seems more plausible in the event 
of a decided concomitance is that a person with such and 
such traits would have certain food predilections. To be sure, 
when a starveling becomes a sybarite, the change wiU 
not be without its effects on the individual’s character, but 
if we stop to reflect on this case, we should at once realize 
that the changed condition has no more than released the 
original nature of that individual, or else the changed habits 
had come about pari passu with a transformed point of view, 
m which event the change is primarily not one of character 
but of intelligence or belief. Sudden affluence will never 
effect such a metamorphoris in the character of a man of 
worth as to cause him to cast all principles to the wind or 
to join that half which “ doesn't knowhow the other half lives ”. 
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In sum, there is no evidence to indicate that food is an 
appreciable factor in the shaping of character or it<« 
modification. 

OCCUPATION AND CHARACTER 
What Detenninea onr Calling’ The vocational influence 
on character did not loom up as a problem in characterology 
until recently. Baumgarten approaches this subject 
thoughtfully in a brief paper ’ where she points out that the 
matter of determining the relation between character and 
occupation is beset with obstacles. On the occupational 
side we lack a serviceable classification, while on the other 
side we disagree as to the concept of character. It is her belief 
that the inclination toward a certain activity as expressive 
of one’s personality is a much underrated factor. To reh 
on the testimony of the individual in question would not be 
scientific, because often the motive is unbeknown to the 
person Furthermore in every profession or vocation there 
is scope for a division of labour or functionalization in 
accordance with the urge of the individual. In medicine, 
one may be a surgeon if sadistically inclined, or engage in 
research work if of the peace-loving disposition, or again 
if of the active sort, the yeanung for administrative or 
executive duties may be gratified. The division between 
active and passive characters and between sociable and 
unsociable natures is made in the interest of a classifica- 
tion of occupations on the basis of inner urges Sympathy 
and love of mankind are the mamsprings of many occupations 
The physician, the nurse, the teacher, especially of defectives, 
the missionary and the politiaan who represents radical 
views, for which he is likely to be persecuted, come under 
that head, according to Baumgarten. 

On the other hand she sees in the usurer, the police 
inspector, the detective, the prosecutor, the judge, the 
* F Baumgarten, “ Charakter und Beruf Jahrbuch det Charak~ 
Urologte, 1926, vols ii-iii 
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warden or governor of a jail, the vivisector in science, the 
caricaturist, the surgeon, the trapper, the butcher and many 
others whose duty or mitter is to cause pain or execute 
restrictions — a sadistic element, a quality of malevolence 
Even masons and woodchoppers are regarded as taking 
pleasure in their work of hammering or cutting down. 

A Dispatahle Point. There is an element of truth in 
Baumgarten’s observations, yet it is not at all safe to say 
that the two divisions are fundamental. Even an inquisitor, 
as Victor Hugo has so persuasively, though not convincingly, 
drawn him in his Torquemada, may be a benevolent creature 
in many respects, and the attitude which the shenff or 
the hangman takes towards a convicted pnsoner does not 
emanate from a tendency to gratify their malevolent propen- 
sities but rather from the feeling that they are dealing with 
an enemy of mankind who must suffer for the pain which 
he has inflicted on others 

Job merely Helps to Reveal Traits. The converse question 
as to how far character is affected by vocation is one which 
offers an even better opportunity for fallacious reasoning. 
Baumgarten quotes Aschaffenburg’s obvious conclusion that 
various species of crime are dependent on the type of occupa- 
tion. It IS certainly well known that cashiers in banks are 
more susceptible to defalcations than others, that lawyers 
are often guilty of embezzlement, that government officials 
will not always withstand the temptation of receivmg bribes. 
Do these facts prove that diaracter is debased because of 
such occupations, or on the other hand, as Baumgarten implies, 
that some vocations are apt to ennoble the character of those 
who have adopted them ’ We should grant that when a 
characterless person falls into an occupation which taxes 
his inhibitive tendency, his sordidness will be increased 
A man of integiity, however, will only give a more 
pronounced form to his character when placed in difficult 
positions. 
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The upshot of the article, viz., that character is a greater 
influence on vocation than vocation is on character not only 
seems acceptable but might be amplified by the statement 
that there is an inverse ratio between the two factors, so 
that the more highly integrated the character, the less will 
it be affected by the occupation, and mce versa. 

HOME AND SOCIAL INFLUENCE 

The power of social agenaes for building character has been 
stressed by educators, reformers, clergymen and writers of 
vanous schools of thought WhUe this influence cannot be 
denied, it is probable that the environmental bias in educa- 
tional circles has resulted m overestimating the effect of 
non-hereditary factors If education and discipline were of 
no consequence in trainmg mdividuals to give preference 
to certain tendenaes and not to others, there would be no 
point in correcting children We should then leave them to 
their original natures and people the world with a race of 
savages. On the other hand, it is well known that the most 
ngid supervision will not prevent some youths fiom engaging 
in culpable pursuits 

Part Flayed by the Mother. One of the agencies singled out 
for special distinction in developing character is undoubtedly 
that of example. Smiles, m his famous book on Character, 
has devoted a whole chapter to show that many great men 
were inspired to live a noble life by the example and the 
exhortation of their mother, while Byron’s weaknesses of 
character were in large part due to the attitude his mother 
had taken toward him and her display of temper Smiles 
infers that the home influence must have played a very large 
part in shaping the character of these men, for in some of the 
cases he cited, the father was a worthless man , hence the 
moral maturation of the son must have taken place thanks 
to the constant care of the mother It did not occur to the 
good Smiles that the famous men he mentioned may have 
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inhmted their good quaJities from the mother,* so that while 
the home influence is to be taken into consideration, it by 
no means furnishes the key to the situation. 

Companionihip. We hear so much about the influence 
of immoral associates and the fact that the road to the gallows 
or the electric chair leads off from the nest of evil companion- 
ship but what famous man, reared in the slums, has not 
had embryo thieves and robbers, if not murderers, for his 
chums ’ Naturally as he grew older he would part company 
with them , and the reasrm why the profligate who pleads 
that his life has been ruined by anti-social comrades did not 
sever connections with them is simply that “ birds of a feather 
flock together " Nor do we have to go far to seek the 
reprobate who was surrounded with all sorts of good influences 
in his childhood and youth, and yet found his way to the 
scum of the earth 

Few people m a civihzed community have had more evil 
agencies than good influences bidding for their attention 
To say that they are weak characters because they did not 
follow the latter rather than the former is only another way 
of stating that they are characterless. 

Circmnstanoei Count only with Average Fetaon. To 
conclude, then, we may glean from the foregoing that while 
emnronmental influences must be reckoned with as factors 
of character, their effect is not marked at the extremes, i e , 
where an individual is either anti-socially predisposed or, 
contrariwise, possesses the makings of character, with a strong 
consistency urge dominating the elements. The average 
person is more susceptible to the play of circumstances, 
but even with the man in the street, hereditv or innate 
qualities (inhibitabihty) are of greater weight than mere 

' This comparatively simple problem is still in the speculativi 
stage, and yet its solution, which 1 h<^ to undertake in the near future. 
IS bound to shed much light on a variety of social phenomena and is 
apt even to serve as a guiding post in the settling of delicate questions 
which come up in everyday life 
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THE SEAT OF CHARACTER 

With the nse of physioli^cal psychology it has become 
customary to look for the location of every mental process 
which merely suggests the possibility of localization. 
Descartes' futile search for the seat of the soul has not served 
to discourage the efforts of psychologists and physiologists 
to connect the mental phenomenon and the physiological 
process in a definite place m the nervous system 
The influence of phrenology had made itself felt prior to 
this co-operation between phyaolc^ and psychology Traits 
were localized as readily as oi|[anic functions, and the whole 
cerebrum became the abode of character cut up into bits 
and pigeon-holed into tmy compartments. 

CerabeUnm Hypothenk of Lays. The phrenologists, however , 
were not dealing with character as such, and if asked to 
name the seat of character they would probably simply 
point to the head. Azam m this respect was more ambitious 
Following Luys, from whom he quotes several passages, 
he seems to favour the hypothesis that character resides 
at the base of the brain and in the parts which receue the 
irradiations from the cerebellum Luys had written that it 
IS the cerebellar innervation which gives our moieinents 
continuity and energy ” Seeing that patients w'hose cerebt'llar 
region is unpaired are subject to a motor disorder, for 
instance not being able to shake hands, he concluded that 
" there is therefore a lively active and unconscious force 
irradiated from the cerebellum which gives our physical 
operations the slowness or energy with which they are 
endowed ” 
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Several cases, cited by the same physician, who is further 
quoted by Azam, would indicate that a compression of the 
corpus striatum might lead to depression, while the atrophy 
of this organ begins to manifest itself through the embittered 
and violent temper which a patient would develop in spite 
of his former gentleness and amiability.^ Again we note that 
the term character is used here in a miscellaneous sense, 
and the observations of Luys do not prove anything. One 
might expect that a suffering person would after a long 
period of affliction grow to be depressed, grouchy or irritable, 
without attributmg this change m attitude to the condition 
of the cerebellum. 

Can a Complex Function be Localised ? It appears that 
the French physiaans who wrote on this subject were not 
particularly anxious to analyze their task. The question 
whether such a complex function as character can be locahzed 
altogether deserves pnonty over the problem of its location 
Without the nervous system, naturally no character ; without 
the brain, no character. We may go further and point out 
that smcc character involves knowledge, then we could have 
no character were it not for the cortex, but does this mean 
that the cortex is the seat of character ’ 

Conhuion of Jasnes. The question as to the abode of 
character is not unequivocal as it is generally discussed. 
In the first place, it may be rmderstood in the sense that 
without that particular organ in which character is supposed 
to reside, there would be no sudi thmg as character. The 
seat in this case really connotes the physiological ground 
or substrate of character. As compared with this phase of 
the question, the query as to the location of character has 
little significance, although it may appeal to our curiosity. 
These two different senses again are to be distinguished from 
another which asks after the correlate of character in external 
organs and behaviour, and thus assumes the s^unbol to be 

* E Azam, Le caractire dans la santi et dans la maladtt (18S7), p 212 
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the ground. Popular character analysis has much to answer 
for in propagating this view. It is supposed, for example, 
that one with a pecuharly shaped ear or an ill-formed mouth 
is the bearer of a certain character because of these irregularly 
formed organs. 

If we knew more about mental and physical correlations, 
we should discover probably correspondences in the most 
minute parts of the organism. We might expect such 
correspondence on the prmaple of the uniformity of nature , 
but should we then be justified in holding that the scat 
of character is in the toe-nails or the lines of the palm > 

“ Chemigne ” as Basis of Character. The modem votcanes 
of endocrinology seek the location of character in ’the ductless 
glands and incline to view the chemical constitution of the 
organism as the ground of character Anyone who is 
committed to a strict psychophysical parallehsm will mo.st 
probably accept this conclusion, which must be rather obvious 
but not very enlightening Intelligence too is grounded in 
the chemical constitution of the nervous system , for in the 
last analysis differences m the quahty of nerve substance 
are differences in the physico-chemical make-up of the nerve 
fibres and their connections. The seat of character would 
be the body as a whole, but evidently this diffuse allusion 
cannot satisfy us. 

The popular hnkmg of character with the spine, as evidenced 
in the phrase " to have no backbone ” is interesting but need not 
divert us from the track. The “ backbone ” in this connection 
IS only a symbol of firmness, the physical quahty suggesting 
the mental. The jelly-fish, for this reason, is singled out as, 
the organism with the least claim to possessing character 

The French physician who thought that the cerebellum 
was the seat of character must have narrowed down the 
concept to some composite of energy and motor abihty. The 
function of the cerebellum was long supjposed to have been 
that of motor co-ordination, but what has this to do with 
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character as the people have understood this word for ages ? 
And in what way can an autopsy on a patient reveal the 
inherent connection between character and the operations 
or the condition of the cerebellum ? 

Optic Thalaimii as Fecsonality Oantre.— Walter ^ is inclined 
to link the optic thalamus and the brain stem with the more 
distinct function of personality, but it is difficult to see any 
supporting evidence for this conclusion except that Head has 
regarded the thalamus as the elaborative centre of affective 
qualities, while Kleist has emphaazed the r61e of motor 
expression in the realization of psychic functions, and the 
brain stem is supposed to be the centre of the motor system. 
Obviously all this has little to do with character, although 
the question posed toward the end of the article (which is 
practically devoted to the discussion of brain localization) 
reads ' " Can we now at least m this sense speak also of a 
localization of other phases of the personahty, which fall 
in the sphere of the emotional, that is to say, the feelings and 
the will 


ANALYSIS OF CONCEPT PRECEDES QUESTION OF 
LOCALIZATION 

It seems to me that before the question of the localization 
of character can be legitimately put, it is necessary to examine 
)ust what is involved in the concept. To be sure, intelligence 
has its place there ; for at least the knowledge of right and 
wrong IS a si«e qua non of all conduct which allows of 
appraisal. Certainly an imbecile cannot be said to exhibit 
character in a well-defined form, even if his obedience, kindness 
and perseverance are manifest The mechanical nature of 
his behaviour causes us to call in question the appheation 
of the term " character " to his traits Intelligence then is 
one of the essentials to be presupposed. 

> F K Walter, " Die matenellen Gnmdlagen der geistigen Feisdn- 
lichkeit ” Jdhrbuch der CharaMerehgte, 1924, vol i 
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LocatUm ol InhiUtoty MechMiiim. Inhibition, we ^all 
remember, was set down as the core of character. Now the 
inhibition is of instinctive tendencies, but it is not at all 
clear that the inhibitory mechanism resides in those parts 
of the brain which preside over the instinctive tendencies, 
even if we should be certam about the habitat of the latter. 
The ground of character is to be sought in the nervous 
orgamzaHon which governs the inhibitions, and partly also in 
the strength and weakness of the vanous connate urges. 
Thus, a person with a strong materially acquisitive instinct 
will be apt to suffer more breaks in the inhibitory mechanism 
when the reaction is to money matters. The individual with 
an oversexed constitution is apt to succumb easily in matter:* 
which affect this weakness. 

The location of our instinctive mechamsms is still a mooted 
point The sex instinct is, of course, linked up with a definite 
organic apparatus, but is the acquisitive mstmet in any way 
connected with the hunger impulse ? At any rate, the question 
of the seat of our instincts is subsidiary to our present problem, 
for the essence of character is the inhibition of the instincts, 
and unless we assume that the instinctive urges are checked 
largely because of their low intensity, and similarly are difficult 
to inhibit because of their relative strength, we should still 
be on our search for the physical basis and location of the 
inhibition. 

Bfotive Force of Inhibition. Furthermore, it must be 
understood that inhibition is but an abstract pnnciplc. The 
inhibition of the extensor or flexor muscles is something 
entirely different from the mhibition of an instinctive urge 
The object of the inhibition is of paramount importance 
But even of greater significance is the motive force of the 
inhibition, i.e. whether it is a mere automatic affair or a desire 
or an idea or a principle. 

Our problem thus becomes so complicated that one might 
ask whether it is of value so much as to consider it Its value, 
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I believe, lies in breaking up the ground, in aiding us to 
re-connect parts which had been wrongly joined together 
in the popular mind, and thus to reconstruct the common 
notions of character. We should moreover not lose sight of 
the fact that our own results might be checked up by noting 
the possibilities of a complex problem. To take an instance : 
if we should be disposed to regard a person’s general 
inhibitability as a mark of character, and in turn a function 
of the speed of nerve processes, or of the arresting force of 
the s5’napses, then the djuiamic person, whose movements 
are explosive, can scarcely compare in character co-efficient 
with the person whose inertia leads him to stop and ponder 
at every move. Or, might we resort to the alternative 
interpretation that a dynamic genius like Luther was moved 
to inhibit his instinct of self-preservation by an %dee fixe ; 
that, in other words, the strength of his belief in his mission 
was sufficient to counterbalance all fears which he might have 
harboured for his life and safety ’ 

The Dilemma. In this event, either wc should be compelled 
to attribute character to every individual obsessed by an idea 
tlie pursuit of which is earned to an unusual extent, even if 
not to realization, or else we should not be ready to endow the 
great German reformer with a high order of character. 

Safety Devices for Avoiding the Dilemma. There are, 
however, two criteria which may serve as guides In the 
first place, the inhibition typifying character »s of a distributive 
kind, affecting all instincts in greater or less degree The person 
with an obsession which leads him to make many sacnfices 
will easily be recognized as such. The connection between 
his behaviour and the autistic ruhng idea will be obvious 
at every step. Secondly, the idea or principle underlying a 
man’s rigid inhibition must, according to our whole doctnne, 
as will be remembered, prove eminently rational, one which 
aligns itself with the progress of humanity. To such an extent, 
at least, must we count ourselves absolutists as to discriminate 
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between the rational and the irrational, between a soaal value 
and an individual ambitiwi ; and on this basis, can we decide 
between Napoleon’s ruling passion and Luther’s striving 
for reformation. The warrior who is batthng for an illusory 
cause may thmk he has right on his side, but he who is in 
the vanguard of progress knows that his cause is just. His 
character is calibrated through the instrument of insight, 
which sets him off from other energetic men who, even if they 
built more wisely than they knew, may still have lacked vision 
as regards their special endeavour. 

We thus come back to the previous thesis, which is this 
that if the question of the seat of character is asked, we must 
look for the answer in the dtreUwn of the physiological condition 
of general inhibition and in specific phases of intelligence, for 
instance insight, especially as to the relation of the ego to 
others ; for without this qualitj no consistency principle 
in action is possible, although the psychophysical ground of 
this action consistency is by no means clear even m the 
presence of this quality 

To seek to deposit character in the cerebellum as Luys and 
Azam were doing, or with some of the more enthusiastic 
exponents of endocrinology, to make character depend on 
intra-visceral pressure,* or to claim the autonomic nervous 
s\ stem for its abode, as imphcd by Kempf * not only over- 
‘•implifies the issue but marks a futile attempt to localize 
something which, because of the complexity of the case, does 
not permit of definite locahzation. What we must ask for 
IS not the seat of character but its physiological conditions 

' L Berman 7 he Glands Regulating the Personality 

I E J Kempf, “ The Autonomic I-unctions and the Personality " in 
Iservous and Menial Disease Monographs, No 28 



CHAPTER XXXIIl 
CHARACTER AND TEMPERAMENT 
After treating character and temperament sep>arately. 
except when it was necessary to expound the doctrines of 
writers who used the terms interchangeably, wc may be 
expected to show the relationship, if any, between the two. 
on the view that character is the inhibition of instinctive 
tendencies in accordance with regulative principles The 
question then is how does temperament affect character ’ 
In other words, is the sangume individual hkely to possess 
greater character than the phlegmatic or the choleric 
individual ’ 

Tempemmental Assets and Liabilities. From the angle of 
the man in the street who judges character by conduct 
according as it falls m with hts own desires or not, the 
sanguine person, because generally the most amiable of the 
quartet, would be best appreciated, at least until a serious 
breach had been committed The choleric individual is usually 
disliked because of an irascible disposition which is apt to 
make underlings, especially, uncomfortable The phlegmatic 
temperament is often regarded as colourless and therefore 
without character. Fmally, melanchohc people are thought 
to be too ineffectual and too deeply absorbed in themselves 
to possess character in any pronounced degree. 

.\s a matter of fact, however, each of the four temperament- 
types has both its advantages and disadvantages. Even 
the choleric frequently manage to surround themselves with 
loyal friends. This fact is somewhat puzzling and in the light 
of modem theories, particularly that of psychoanalysis 
(father complex, as in Freud's Group Psychology and Analysts 
of the Ego) , it would not be difficult to offer ingenious explana- 
tions. The simplest one which occurs to me is that a choleric 
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man is not infrequently one who will protect a friend and fight 
for him tooth and nail. Of course the masochistic interpreta- 
tion of the master-slave relationship is not excluded. But 
before we betake ourselves to the obscure regions of the 
unconscious, I think it is a »}und methodological principle 
to exhaust all the simpler and more tangible explanations 

The sanguine can accompli^ more than, let us say, the 
melancholic who are, with few exceptions, inhibited from 
action, but at the same time they are more susceptible of 
undoing the good they have brought about, by their lack of 
persistence The character of the phlegmatic is .supposed 
never to acquire suffiaent strength to manifest itself in 
decisive matters ; and the melanchohc person is surely lost in 
trains of thought and depths of feeling, so that action is out 
of the question. 

Applying the Rule. To the lay mind, character is typified 
solely through action. Portentous deeds become for the 
average educated man and woman the touchstone of character 
From the standpoint presented m this book, those possessed 
of the more inhibitive temperaments, i e. the phlegmatic and 
the melancholic, are more apt to have the makings of 
character in them than the sanguine and the cholenc, 
inasmuch as they would find it more compatible with their 
temperamental constitution to inhibit their instinctive 
tendencies ; but on our own premise, if the choleric individual 
conquers his irascible impulse and the sanguine person curbs 
the constant craving for change, which I should regard 
as an instinctive urge, they have attained a higher level of 
character, at least with regard to these traits and the behaviour 
which the traits govern, than have the other two tempera- 
mental types. 

We moat Start <m Neutral Groond. Because of the compensa- 
tions among the temperaments, it would be best to treat 
each of the traditional t3q>es as equidistant from the centre 
of character. What the phlegmatic lack on the positive 
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Side, they make up on the n^ative side, and similarly if the 
choleric man experiences greater difficulty in checkmg his 
anger than does his phlegmatic friend, he may find it a good 
deal easier to advance in the face of danger, thus inhibiting 
his instinct of escape (self-preservation). 

Achierement No Criterion ot Character. We cannot 
countenance the popular belief that actual achievement 
in history is the only genuine mdex of character. No better 
illustration will serve our purpose m pointing out the fallacy 
of such a notion than the charactenal comparison of the four 
great pillars of the Reformation, Reuchlin, Erasmus, Luther 
and Melanchthon Of this glonous quartet, Luther will almost 
invariably be singled out as the greatest. Perhaps as a genius 
who combined the necessary quahties for the realization of an 
epoch-making event, he stands out head and shoulders above 
the rest, but I, for one, should not be willing to admit that his 
character transcends those of his associates, without whose 
indispensable aid he could, with all his djmamic qualities, 
his indomitable zeal and dauntlessness, scarcely have attained 
his end. Luther’s positive charactenstics overawe us, but 
we must not forget to take many circumstances into account, 
not the least being his powerful bodily frame, his almost 
fanatical conviction, and of course the protection of the 
Elector and the political situation of the day. 

Lather Matched by Bruno. Anothermonktookastandagainst 
the teachings of the Dominicans — the frail and unprotected 
Giordano Bruno — and effected no revolution in the domain 
of religion. He was burnt at the stake in the prime of hfe. 
Bruno by his very melanchohc temperament was precluded 
from achieving greatness m the arena of action, but he 
attained the highest degree of character by dint of his 
inlubitions (he dehberately did not heed the warnings of the 
Church dignitanes who mdered hun to retract his philo- 
sophical views and forbade him to set forth his heresies, as 
his teachmgs were then regarded). 
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To return, however, to the three great humanists mentioned 
together with Luther Erasmus most probably would be 
cnticized as an undecided man, one with changeable ideas, 
perhaps due to a sangmne temperament, but more likely 
to the natural dishke of precipitate action, especially where 
new aspects keep constantly appeanng and successively 
reinforcing each of the two sides of the controversy The 
strength of Erasmus’s character lay then m his remaining 
true to his own convictions in spite of the pressure brought 
to bear on him by Luther and the Reformers on the one hand 
and the Catholic magistrates on the other. 

Character of Erasmus. No better description of the 
conflict the famous scholar was compelled to undergo and his 
steadfast adherence to the regulative principle of truth can 
be obtained than in Erasmus’s own account which follows 

Hercules could not fight two monsters at once , while 
I, poor wretch, have lions, cerberuses, cancers, scorpions, 
every day at my sword’s point , not to mention smaller 
vermin — ^rats, mosquitoes, bugs, and flies. My troops of 
friends are turned to enemies. At dinner-table or social 
gatherings, in churches and kings’ courts, m pubhc carriage 
or public flyboat, scandal pursues me, and calumny 
defiles mv name Every goose now hisses at Erasmus ; 
and It IS worse than being stoned, once for all, like Stephen, 
or shot with arrows hke Sebastian They attack me e\en 
now for my Latin style, smd spatter me with epigrams 
Fame I would have parted with , but to be the sport of 
blackguards — to be pelted vwth potsherds and dirt and 
ordure — is not this worse than death There is no rest 
for me in my age, unless I join Luther , and I cannot 
accept his doctrines Sometimes I am stung with a desire 
to avenge my wrongs ; but I say to myself “ Will you, 
to gratify your spleen, raise your hand against your mother, 
the Church, who begot you at the font and fed you with the 
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word of God ? ” I cannot do it. Yet I understand now how 
Arius and Tertullian and Wickliff were driven to schism. 
The theologians say I am their enemy. Why ? Because 
I bade monks remember their vows ; because I told parsons 
to leave their wranglings and read the Bible ; because I 
told Popes and Cardinals to look at the Apostles, and make 
themselves more like to them. If this is to be their enemy, 
then indeed I have injured them. 

The Prowess ol Beuchlin. Reuchlin , the father of Humanism , 
has still less to recommend him — ^from the popular angle — 
as a rival to Luther in matters of character. He might have 
been regarded as a pure scholar who in a phlegmatic vein 
was content to bring out manuals, grammars and lexicons, 
unmindful of the great issues about to be fought out in the 
next generation. But the opportunity came for this seemingly 
phlegmatic man to disclose his grandeur when he was 
approached by the despicable PfeSerkom with a royal mandate 
to have the Talmud and other sacred books of the Jews burnt. 
Reuchlin was not philo-Semitic in his sentiments, nevertheless 
he could not allow such a monstrosity without bnnging to 
bear all his weight on the opposing side. The danger of such 
oppositioncanscarcelyberealized nowadays , yet when Reuch- 
lin, in company with other authorities, was asked to present his 
expert opinion as to the desirability or obnoxiousness of these 
books, he dared to pronounce himself in disfavour of the 
Dominican project, only to be ruthlessly attacked, summoned 
for trial and persecuted in various ways because the nefarious 
scheme of the obscurantists was defeated through his sense 
of justice and adherence to pnnciple While it is true that 
Reuchlin was hardly in jeopardy of losing his hfe or freedom, 
his perturbed days as a result of repeated trials, constant 
defences, both before the tribunal and in writing,and the forced 
travelling drained his energy and saddened the last years 
of his fruitful life. 
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A Great Melancholic . Philip Melanchthon, othcrvnse 
known as the Praeceptor of the Reformation, is another 
instructive example for our purpose One glance at his portrait 
executed by Durer is enough to convince the judge of human 
nature that he has before him a melancholic type. In Sigaud’s 
classification, Melanchthon would doubtless fit in under the 
“ cerebral " rubric. His character has often been extolled 
to the point of samtliness. He was said to have been the 
personification of meekness, of affability, and of justice. But a 
biographer like Ellinger is not eager to idealize his subject, 
In this German writer’s bulky hfe of the celebrated reformer, 
our attention is called to several weak traits which Elhngcr 
endeavours to minimize on the ground that Melanchthon 
was a Gelehrtenatur * Certainly we can appreciate the fact 
that the scholar will not spontaneously engage in a prolonged 
warfare with the mighty A person with such a bent is inclined 
to make room for compromises, not only because he is usually 
deficient in the physical energy necessary for protracted 
combats, but because the drive for knowledge and recognition 
through intellectual achievement is greater than that for power 
acquired through force, and also because the theoretical 
man sees enough of both sides of the issue and is influenced 
far more by the status quo, in his practical measures, than the 
man of action, whose opinions and conclusions on public 
matters are bound to seek an immediate outlet in execution. 

The case of Melanchthon is more striking. In his youth 
and early manhood he appears to have manifested a choleric 
temperament, and his imtabihty and sensitivity are noticeable 
in the features and expression of an earlier portrait The 
irascible scholar had undergone a rigid self-disciphne in order 
to keep his temper in check, and to take a sweeter view of 
life than was his wont — a moral exercise which prepared 
him afterwards for his mission as a mediator or, perhaps 
better, an intermediary. 

> G Elhnger, PhtUpp Melanchthon (1902), p 593 H 
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Obaxactn Bitiniste o! Lather. If Luther stands out as a 
tower of strength and courage, as an uncompromising 
champion of what he considered to be a just cause, he falls 
below Melanchthon in tolerance, in considerateness of other 
people’s feelings ; and if the latter is not on a par with his 
more glorious grand uncle m respect of force of will, deter- 
mination, eind the dyiiamic quahties of character, which 
usually depend on a vigorous and robust constitution, let 
us remember on the other hand that Luther’s acerbity, his 
dogmatism, high-handedness and relentlessness somewhat 
detract from his heroic halo Had Luther not been successful 
in resisting the Papacy, most hkely his personality, and with 
it, naturally, his character, would not have loomed so large 
in the annals of history, while Erasmus’s sterhng traits 
would have shone with undmunished splendour throughout 
the ages, as would Keuchlin’s and Melanchthon’s characters 

An attitude like Melanchthon’s, who, when besought by 
his aged mother, in the heat of the religious controversy which 
was then raging, to tell her whether she ought to change her 
form of worship, encouraged her to go on beheving and 
worshipping in her usual manner — an attitude like this was 
quite foreign to the temper of Luther and bespoke a form of 
high-mindedness rare even in our own day. 

It IS not my purpose, however, to compare Luther with his 
associates. Each of the pillars of the Reformation, m spite 
of temperamental differences, exemplified a high degree of 
character in the sense of mhibiting instinctive tendencies. 
Luther, by taking the initiative in his defection from 
established forms, inhibited of course the most powerful set 
of instincts, but the other three showed their stamma on 
more than one occasion, when the offensive was taken against 
them. Besides, Melanchthon is known to have curbed his 
instinct of pugnacity to the extent of appeanng gentle in his 
demeanour. Possibly m the process of overcoming his quick 
temper he was drawn into a state of melancholy by way of 
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compensation, yet this depression, from which he was 
beginning to suffer in middle life, cannot be held ag ains t him. 

As Begaids Chaiacter— All Temperaments on an Egnal 
Footing. Our conclusion must be as follows then : while 
there is m all probabihty a relationship between character 
and temperament, there is no ground for supposing that any 
single one temperament is apt to favour a high or a low 
character. In evaluating character, we are ordinanly disposed 
to place most weight on action, but the justification of this 
tradition rests on the fact that character can be judged 
only through overt acts — only then is it put to the touch- 
stone The popular notion seems to link character with success , 
efficacy, execution of a difficult task, which I conceive to be 
merely incidentals so far as the central issue is concerned, 
although the consequences for the world may be of untold 
importance. Achievement through character and character 
itself are two different things Undoubtedly a great effect 
adds to the aura of character, embellishes it, but, if we are 
to keep our quest clearly in mmd, it is necessary to perceive 
that it does not add to the value of the character as such 
Character is to be judged on its own merit, and not by some 
external entenon such as benefiting humanity, a cnterion 
which would bnng us penlously near a utilitanan conception 
of character. That a great character will benefit humanity 
IS a corollary which emanates from the nature of the case 
(fine insight or vision, inhibition in conformity with regulative 
pnnciples), but we are by no means warranted in concluding 
that character derives its value because of the benefits that 
accrue to mankind as a result of it. The legendary geese that 
saved Rome from a catastrophe some two thousand years ago, 
have unquestionably benefited not only the metropohs of 
the world at the time but presumably mankind, but we 
cannot bring ourselves to asenbe character to these alert and 
faithful geese 
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CHARACTER AND THE VALUES 

Shntthig oar Eyv to the ValoM would be Ostrich-like. It 

was a difficult task to steer dear of ethical discussion in a 
subject which has always been inseparably bound up with 
morality, serving, in fact, as its coping stone. Character 
was conceived of as the fountain out of which emanated moral 
acts, and conversely, an unbroken succession of moral acts 
was regarded as the outward expression of character. In 
our presentation, little attention was given to the moral phase 
of character. We were not concerned with the problem of 
character-education, with exhortations or maxims. Only 
the psychology of character was covered in this essay , and 
in order to keep the issues clear before us it was necessary to 
avoid complicatmg the material with questions from other 
disciplmes. Religion, free-will, the good, the true and the 
beautiful had all to remain m the background. We cannot 
afford, however, to ignore m our discussion the subject 
of value altogether. To speak about absolute pnnaples 
regulating our mhibitions is already to commit oneself on this 
question ; and yet this absoluteness must be insisted on. 

Absolute Principles Presupposed. So soon as we begin to 
make concessions on this point, we lose our standards and 
consequently our regulators Our inhibitions then become 
devoid of meaning with the result that character is no longer 
amenable to measurement or estimation, no matter how rough 
the cnterion. By absoluteness, on the other hand, is not 
meant that the principles are of cosmic proportions, that, 
in other words, there is justice in the world with or without 
humhnity or that truth is a function of the universe It is 
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sufficient to modestly make this absoluteness coeval and 
coextensive vdth humanity. Whether these pnnciples have 
originated with man or with a Deity, they are binHing ^ 
for our whole cultural structure presupposes them Not 
only morality, but all science and art would be m the most 
precarious condition, destitute of a ratson d’ttre, unless the 
sovereignty of the values were taken for granted. If ideals 
were mere illusions, and fairness or nghtness had no supenonty 
over unfairness or wrongness, then should we be compelled 
to exclaim with Ecclesiastes " Vanity of vanities , all is 
vanity i What profit hath a man of all his labour which he 
taketh under the sun ? One generation passeth away, and 
another generation cometh, but the earth abideth for ever.” 
Forced to this conclusion we might as well give up doing 
anything which is not for our immediate pleasure No 
scientific labours forthebenefitof postentywould be undertaken 
unless the scientists had faith in progress; and progress 
ex vt termtnt implies a standard, if not an ideal , else we 
should never be certain that our movements and reforms 
are unlike those of the rotations of a rat in a rotating cage 
Principles intimate in Spite of Abuse. We need not go so 
far as to wonder about the duration of the race and therefore 
of the values which obtam m the sphere of mankind 
Absoluteness does not necessarily mean eternity Nor are we 
to suppose that all human bemgs must be imbued with the 
grandeur of the regulating prmciples for the latter to possess 
the mark of absoluteness Quite the contrary truth and 
justice go a-beggmg They are recognized well enough but 
are not accorded the treatment they deserve Uid not the 
greatest observer of human nature perhaps of all times 
bitterly lament “ the world’s way ” which causes 

Needy nothing to be tnmmed in jollity 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn 

And gilded honour shamefully misplaced. 
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And maiden virtue ruddy strumpeted. 

And right perfection wrongfully disgraced 
And strength by limping sway disabled. 

And art made tongue-tied by authority. 

And folly, doctor-like, controlling skill. 

And captive Good attending captain III I 

Rare indeed is this article we call justice Just as often as 
not IS the truth in worldly affairs conspicuous by its absence 
But does this rareness make it any the less valuable ? If 
anything, one should opine that its value is thereby rather 
enhanced. What if not a single person could be found to have 
faultlessly inhibited all his instinctive tendencies at the 
behest of the ethico-logical principles, we must remember 
with Ben Jonson that 

In small proportions we just beauties see ; 

And in short measures life may perfect be 

Pernicious Influences of To-day. We must be ready to 
admit that our regulative principles are only relatively 
absolute. What do human values amount to in eons of time ^ 
But there is a world of difference between relative absoluteness 
and absolute relativity. Unfortunately the intellectuals 
of to-day are too prone to accept as their standard a point 
of view which from its very nature is ab initio without a 
foundation, and is therefore no standard at all Psychological 
textbooks teem with nihilistic theories and analogies The 
wheat and the chaff are all treated ahke in cynical fashion. 
Complexes and rationalizations are to explain the most 
admirable achievements , and the genius and the pnze 
fighter are accorded the same place m the social order How 
many times do we hear it said in mechanistic arcles that this 
or that man of eimnence has mounted to the pinnacle of fame 
because of some physical disabihty which kept him from 
indulging in social activities • We may some day expect to 
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find Kant belittled on the ground that had he not been 
narrow-chested, he might not have engaged in philosophical 
pursuits and thus not have written his great Cnttque. 

An Excuse lor the Incapable. This whole trend of thought 
seems to be a defence reaction on the part of mediocre people 
who wish to imply that not natural endowment and an inner 
impulse to seek truth are responsible for cultural productivity 
of a high order, but a defiaency m a certain direction which 
they cannot be charged with Their normality then is to be 
taken as the excuse of their lack of achievement Had they 
been able to isolate themselves from the rest of the world — 
we are to understand — were they so asthenic as to be kept 
from partiapatmg in vanous sports and games, they too would 
have cultivated their minds to the utmost and might have 
fared equally well in their endeavours 

Application of Democracy in Sphere of Values Questioned. 
The spirit of democracy, legitimate in the sphere of politics, 
has now permeated the interpretative world in such a way 
that one person or trait is set off against another, as if it were 
the number and not the quahty which counted A facile 
wnter will reduce the spmeless resignation of a mollycoddle 
and the deliberate withdrawal of a man of character from a 
certain activity for the purpose of csjiousing a worthier 
cause — to the same denominator " The sour grapes complex ’’ 
IS the ghb explanation offered in both these totally disparate 
cases 

Superficially the reaction is the same In content there is 
a wide divergence If we keep on whittling away mephisto- 
phelically our prmciples, standards and values, we run the 
nsk of destroying the significance of the very statements 
used in this belittling process In fact these levellers of 
values never permit themselves to be thoroughgomg in their 
sweeping reduction. Somehow they find a loophole open to 
introduce a standard of their own in a different garb, whether 
this be soaety, sublimation, integration, adjustment, etc 
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Their attitude is redolent of the Greek epigram by an Etonian 
friend of the celebrated Person, who Englished it as follows 

The Germans tn Greek 
Are sadly to seek ; 

Not five tn fivescore, 

But mnety-five more, 

Att save only Herman[n'\, 

And Herman[n\’s a German 

Bationale of Sablimation. To illustrate . a colleague who 
frowned at the seemingly reactionary emphasis laid on absolute 
principles in the essay ^ which forms the baas of this book, 
nevertheless to my surprise, subscribed to the general thesis 
of inhibition as the chief factor m character. " But," said he, 
" mstead of mhibition, let us talk of subhmation in the 
Freudian sense." Now sublimation, as Jones defines it, is 
" the deflection of the energy of a sexual impulse to a non- 
sexual and socially useful goal Since the sexual impulse 
is the manifestation of one instinctive mechanism only, 
it becomes clear that sublimation cannot satisfy our view 
which demands the distributive mhibition of all mstincts 
in accordance with a regulative pnnaple If sublimation 
applied to all instmetive dispositions, as some non-Freudian 
writers have suggested, there would appear some ground 
for disregarding the difference in terminology and resorting 
to the psychoanalytic position. One fails to see, however, 
why sex energy as such should be deflected, when it does 
not interfere with the fundamental pnnciples. 

Social Utility as Court of Appeal. So much for the major 
Ime of attack. There is, however, another issue involved 
here which is more pertment to the relation between character 
and value. Those who dispense with ideals and ultimate or 

* A A. Roback, “ Character and Inhibition " in Problems of 
Personaltty 

• E. Jones, Papers on Psycho-Analysts (revised ed ), p 692. 
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absolute principles imagine that they elude the problem alto- 
gether by studiously avoiding the use of such words as ' ' higher ’ ’ 
and “ lower ", or even " desirable Sooner or later they 
realize that in summing up the situation and setting down 
practical conclusions in their capacity as teachers or mentors, 
they cannot employ in their injunctions a verb alone. The 
verb must be qualified so as to imply a standard Sub limatin g 
imphes such a standard, viz., social utihty, but the defect 
of this standard is first, that it cannot be apphed objectively , 
that is to say, one may discover uses where there are none, 
and conversely, one may fail to find uses where such arc in 
evidence to others , secondly, there is no reason why social 
utility should be erected into a fundamental pnnciple any 
more than justice or truthfulness. 

There is no logic except that of the acceptance of funda- 
mental principles which would compel a man to adopt the 
standard of social utility If he did not believe that he ought 
to help further human progress, the philosophy of psycho- 
analysis would be of no avail to impose upon him the 
deprivation entailed by subhmation, whatever the compensa- 
tions might be. It may, of course, be contended that only 
through sublimation can mental conflict be reduced to a 
minimum, that only through prudence is the average man 
enabled to keep out of the clutches of the law But this docs 
not always hold, and even if it did, the standard would not be 
social utihty, but individual welfare 

Evidence on Sublimation Flimsy, furthermore, the position 
that there is a positive relation between sublimation 
and social achievement may be challenged on empirical 
grounds. It is not likely that Benjamin Franklin would have 
accomplished much more if he had subhmated his sex 
impulses. And we cannot be certain that Shakespeare, 
Goethe or Wagner would have been greater geniuses if they 
had remained cehbates If Flaubert and George Sand had 
changed roles with regard to sublimation, porhaps the author 
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of Madame Bovary would have written more and his literary 
counterpart might have been more restricted in her 
productivity. 

Integntioa— the New Watchword. Considered from all 
angles, then, sublimation cannot be held to be a condition 
of character, nor does it provide us with a practicable standard 
for ]udging character. Similarly all other relativistic 
standards like soaal adjustment or integration cannot serve 
the purpose. Integration at best may be a result ; it is neither 
a condition nor an aim. Why the more integrated man 
possesses a better character than the less integrated individual 
can be imderstood only m terms of fundamental principles, 
reahzations, ideals, strivings, purposes. 

Integration m itself is a relative term Suppose we speak 
of a machine as perfectly mtegrated when its parts are so 
assembled as to be useful m turning out a certam product 
Yet the machine becomes more interesting, invested with 
greater character, figuratively speaking, if it can be put to 
more uses than one, let us say by a collapsing device To be 
sure, it is possible to regard such a machine as a more highly 
integrated piece of apparatus, so that we might have a 
hierarchy of integration. But on the other hand it is possible 
to hold that such devices render the machme subject to 
interference among the parts and therefore make it less 
integrated. In other words, from the point of view of integra- 
tion, the simpler it is, the more typical it is, regardless of what 
benefits we may derive out of the complexity. 

We can now turn from our analogy to the direct object, 
viz., character in man. The question before us is . How do 
we know that or when integration is complete ’ The well- 
adjusted hypocrite may be perfectly integrated or at least 
more so than the sensitive soul tom hither and thither by 
moral scruples of little account. As in the case of adjustment, 
integration may bespeak character, but it is no criterion 
of character. 
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Harbinger of Integration Doctrine. The integration view 
of character is not by any means novel. It has been fore- 
shadowed, if not actually taught, by Spencer in his Data 
of Ethics, where we read " a greater coherence among its 
component motions broadly distinguishes the conduct we 
call moral from the conduct we call immoral . . . Conduct 
of the lower kind, constituted of disorderly acts, has its parts 
relatively loose in their relations with one another ; while 
conduct of the higher kind, habitually following a fixed order, 
so gains a charactenstic umty and coherence The phrases 
" equihbnum “ coherent heterogeneity ", " establishment 
of balance " are all forerunners of the theory of mtegration. 
But Spencer, at least, does not set up these relations as 
standards. He merely uses them as auxiliary material to 
illustrate the uniformity of the pnnciple of evolution through- 
out the saences, culminatmg in the discipline of ethics. 
To make out of the analogy of eqmlibnum in physics a moral 
standard would scarcely have occurred to him Yet the 
advocates of mtegration as a sort of summum bonum would 
erect this physiological relation into a standard of character. 

Analogy of Lever and Folcrom. Character, it is true, is 
mediated by a physiological process, viz. inhibition, but 
unlike the case of mere mtegration, the process receives 
validation only through the regulative principles which, in 
themselves, bear the symbol of humamty. It is only fitting 
that that which is most charactenstic of man (character) shoM 
be grounded in those pnnciples which constitute the essence of 
humanity Inhibition may be likened to the working of a 
lever, which must have a fulcrum in the shape of the regulative 
principles upon which the rigid bar (correspondmg to the 
instmcts in our analogy) is to rest, or else the mechanism 
cannot operate. The inhibition itself is merely the force 
apphed to the leVer, while the character mdex is represented 
by the " mechanical advantage ” resulting from this operation. 

* H Spencer, Data of Ethics, sec xxvi 
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The principle of integration is not satisfactory as a criterion 
of character for the reason that it purports to serve both 
as force and fulcrum. 

But why then has inhibition been made the basis of 
character in this book ? Why has character not been directly 
linked with something positive such as the regulative 
principles ^ My answer is this 

In the first place let us recall that inhibition is not such a 
negative concept as was supposed at one time. Every act 
of volition necessitates an inhibition of some sort, and 
Sherrington's account of the reciprocal innervation of the 
flexor and extensor muscles should tend to convince us 
further of the fact that inhibition is an activity, not only 
useful, but indispensable in bringing about a desired result. 

What Diflerentiatea Mankinil ? But secondly— and this 
is the more important reason — the exposition of character, 
as presented here, is frankly analytic in approach, that is to 
say, though psychological in method and matenal, it proceeds 
from an examination of the concept. I have tned to set 
forth a theory of character on the basis of what has been 
generally held to be the essence of character. Character 
stands for individuality m conduct. It connotes that which 
distinguishes one person from another in action. Now we 
notice of course that different people act differently, though 
they nearly all approve of the same principles ; and even 
the most hardened criminal who may argue stubbornly that 
this world is constituted according to the dictum " Every 
one for himself and the devil take the hmdmost ” will still 
shrink at the thought that his son — or, better still, his 
daughter — ^may take the same path. What then differentiates 
individuals so sharply m practice when m theory they form 
such a close bond — the bond of mankind ? Is it not because 
of the great diveigence of theur inhibitions ? • A cannot check 
his acquisitive instinct, and so continues to advertise worth- 
less waxes. B knows he should decry a flagrant malversation. 
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but he is afraid of losing his " bread and butter " — an unctuous 
attenuative for a comfortable home, fine victuals and enter- 
tainments of various sorts. C would like to attend to the task 
which he undertook on behalf of a worthy cause, but his 
gregarious instinct cannot be repressed even temporarily ; 
and so it goes. Primarily then the difference between one 
degree of character and another is a difference of inhibitability. 
In order to attain, you must first inhibit If then inhibition 
is at least m action (though not in thought) since we must 
know what to reach out for before inhibition can be put to 
effective use) prior to the result obtained, are we not justified 
in regarding it as the sine qua non of character, qualihcd 
withal by the direction of the inhibition > 

An Ingrained Enoneotu Belief. The inhibition of an instinct 
need not necessarily be taken as an indication of the evil 
inherent in the mstinct any more than the inhibition of the 
extensor muscle when flexing our finger signifies the objection- 
ability of that muscle Inhibition serves a given purpose, 
and as such it is entitled to a place among the positive concepts 
in science. 

Inhibition and Deprivation. Inhibition must naturally 
be looked upon as a deprivation — and that is why character 
is so admired , that is to say, because of the restraint, because 
of the self-denial which only the few care to practise — 
but the deprivation has been endured in the past. At the 
moment of acting, there is no great effort exercised, as James 
and Stout and many others assert The action is carried 
out in the line of least resistance just as if there had been 
no deprivation at all ‘ After the act indicative of character 

> A A ROback, " The Interference of Will Impulses,,'' etc , Psychol 
Rev Monog Suppl , 1918, vol xxv, pp 136-137 

“ To the popular mind, virtne is associated with the diflicult course 
of action. Of course, the belief is universal that it is easier to yield 
to a temptation than to resist it, but this belief cannot be accepted 
as it stands It requires furtlier analysis If it means that the average 
man or woman more frequently goes astray than not, then the view is 
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has been carried out, the feeling of deprivation usually is 
replaced by a feeling of gratification, so that Wotton’s 
felicitous description of the Happy Life may be taken to 
the picture of the man of character after he had overcome 
his inner conflicts, his scruples, and broodmgs. 

Haw happy is he ham and taught 
That serveih not another’s mil ; 

Whose armor is Ais horust thought 
And Simple truth hts utmost skill ! 

Whose passions not his masters are. 

Whose soul is still prepared for death. 

Untied unto the world by care 
Of public fame, or private breath ; 

Who envies none that chance doth raise 
Nor vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds me given by praise , 

Nor rules of state, but rules of good . 


— This man is freed from servile bonds 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 

certainly not a correct one What is at the root of this belief is the fact 
that all people find it easier to yield to a temptation at times than 
never to give way to one That is an entirely different story The 
important point, however, is that whether we yield or not we are 
following the lines of least resistance Such a conclusion does not seem 
compatible with the conventional view of morality. One might 
object that it is putting the hero and the coward, the saint and moral 
reprobate on a par We ask How else can it be psychologically ? 
The hero is actuated by idea just as the coward is determined by 
his. What really distmguishes their mode of behaviour is the 
judgment of value that attaches to their respective ideas. That 
difference m significance, however, takes us into another sphere 
entirely. It is no longer a psychological fact but an axiological datum " 
1 may add now that there is a difference also in the genesis oi the act. 
The praiseworthy act has been released by an idea which it has taken 
effort, perhaps struggle, to build np. 


& 5r 
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EFITOUE 

Although this book has grown far lengthier than originally 
intended, I cannot represent it as anything but an attempt to 
indicate the direction in which the study of character is to be 
undertaken if we wish to retain its original core and at the 
same time set it down on the solid ground of psychology 
It is easy to dispose of character entirely, as some behaviounsts 
are mchned to do, and it is almost as easy to treat it from an 
exhortative point of view, as religious teachers and moralists 
are wont to do. But, in making character the function of 
(a) instinctive tendencies, (b) certam properties of the nervous 
organization which facilitate inhibition, and (c) prmciples 
which claim as their psychological basis a mechanism yet 
to be mvestigated, I realize that there will be no end of 
protests on the ground that antiquated doctnnes are being 
appealed to. 

Quantitative Treatment. I am aware, too, that the descnp- 
tion of the rating method on the scheme here outlined has 
been left in its initial stages. It is to be hoped that someone, 
with a leaning toward quantitative treatment and a knack for 
the manipulation of charts, will work out on a far more 
elaborate scale the evaluation of some well-known historical 
characters in accordancewith the definition of character as the 
psychophysical disposition to inhibit mstinctivc tendencies in 
keeping with fundamentid principles of action. The stratifi- 
cation of the various characters in an hierarchical system, so 
as to make allowance for the different levels of principles 
(legal, social, religious, aesthetic, ethico-logical) would further 
have to be undertaken at the behest of the conservative 
critic Once, however, the method is clcai, we should find 
little difficulty m rcmovmg obstacles. 

Tnhihitinn — the Technique of Character. Lest some readers 
still misunderstand my position in the belief that I regard 
instmcts as something to be repressed, as containing the 
germ of sin and wickedness. I must remind them of what 
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has already been stated before, namely, that we have nothing 
to do with the ascetic doctrine. This is a point which, 
experience has taught me, cannot be reiterated too often 
The machinery of character involves the inhibition of original 
or inborn tendencies just as musical composition necessitates 
the mastery of a certain technique , but the inhibition in 
itself, ]ust as the technique as such, possesses very little value. 
It IS the direction which the inhibition or the technique 
takes that is all-important. Both man and beast work along 
the lines of least resistance,^ but it is for man to change high 
resistance into low resistance by adhering to a rational guiding 
principle — a purpose. The courageous man's very difficult 
course is to him a course of least resistance, once he has 
hrmly espoused his cause. If time-binding may be considered, 
according to Korzybski, the chief characteristic of man, 
we must not neglect the characteristic of resistance-reducing. 
In fact, it might be claimed that man is a time-binder only 
by virtue of his capaaty to reduce resistance. Consider how 
much inhibition was necessary in order to assume perma- 
nently an erect posture on the part of our primitive ancestors. 
Now, the original tendency to walk on all fours is neither 
base nor immoral, but the subsequent change through a 
process of inhibition, until the new habit became fixed, may 
well be considered a mark of character 

Advocacy of Genetic Studies. As for the rest, the position 
taken in this treatise is based on a view of instincts hke the one 
descnbed by McDougall, but calling for a more detailed 
differentiation and specification in relation to the stimuli 
evoking them. The perceptual determination of the instinct 
I should emphasize even to a greater extent than does 
McDougall. And if the numerous “ anti-instinctivists ” 
in the United States were to direct their energies toward 
the goal of discovering what tendencies develop in early 

* Cf A A Roback, '* Interference of Will Impulses ” Psycholog 
Pevtew Monograph Supplements, 1918, vol xxv. 
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childhood, without the aid of education, instead of spending 
all their efforts in explaining away theoretically and by means 
of non seqmtur arguments manifestly instinctive behaviour, 
we should now be in a more enlightened state regarding one 
of the most important subjects in a whole group of sciences. 

Ordinanly we do not credit young children with the 
slightest germs of character, but no one who has watched 
them at play can deny that they exhibit signs not only of the 
knowledge of right and wrong but even of the obser\-ance of 
certain rules. The prophets of Israel, and probably those to 
whom they preached, seem to have evinced a greater interest 
in that subject than we in the twentieth century, for many 
are the passages in which an event is prophesied to take place 
before a symbolic child grows up to know the difference 
between right and wrong. 

Character and behaviour pertaining to the moral sphere 
can and should be studied genetically and comparatively 
as in the case of other capaaties and behaviour. The socio- 
logical researches of men like Westermarck, L^vy-Bruhl, Boas, 
McDougall and Hose in this regard are valuable indeed, 
but they cannot take the place of ontogenetic investigations, 
for the chief reason perhaps that the primitive impulses 
of the savage tnbes are coloured by tradition and custom 

It IS only by pursuing an analytic method that we can 
avoid the nihilistic tendency so current to-day and drawing 
illegitimate support from modem logistic development— of 
emplo3dng a term in a sense for which it was never intended, 
and thereby breakmg entirely away from the past The 
most clear-headed thinker of antiqmty, if not of all times, 
admonishes us in his Ntconutchean Ethics to consider first 
the popular notion of a concept before we attempt to define 
It , and his suggestion should serve as a methodological 
beacon-light for all times 

Value of Analytic Approach. By preserving the unitary and 
essentially unique mark of character instead of breaking it 
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up into a number of unrelated qualities we enjoy the advantage 
of attaching it to some body of scientific facts and subsuming 
it under rules and principles, without which even the technical 
arts are under a serious handicap. The unitary basis of 
our conception does not prevent us from seeking after 
elements, factors and deteimmants, but saves us rather from 
the fruitless effort of begmning our search blindly or, as in 
the exuberant mood of some psychologists, contenting 
ourselves with the feehng that we are lookmg for what we 
are looking for— an attitude which may be recommended only 
for Alice in Wonderland. 

There is probably not a smgle one of the vanous approaches 
to the study of character which is without at least a grain 
of value for the clanfication of so complex a subject The 
recent expenmental methods are particularly hopeful .signs. 
Each point of view may be regarded not only as a contribution 
per se, but should serve as a touchstone for the others In this 
way the particles of gold m each finding may be sifted out, 
but it is necessary to be provided with a field of operation 
in the form of a general method before the particles can be 
assembled and properly arranged so as to cohere into a 
tangible substance 
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/CROWDED as the historical survey is, there is a temptation 
to mclude the contributions on character of the past year 
in the total account, but since this is for technical reasons not 
feasible, the next best service is, I believe, to take into con- 
sideration the pomts raised by reviewers. Fortunately the 
critical notices have practically all been very favourable, 
and it is gratifying to think that no specific errors of fact 
have been thus far pointed out by reviewers. While it is 
true that the work was prepared under the impression that 
a second edition would not be forthcoming perhaps for years, 
there surely must be room for improvement even where 
considerable care had been bestowed on the work 

Most of the cavils directed at the Psychology of Character 
are of a minor, if not trivial, significance and concern the 
question of emphasis Thus one reviewer finds that the volume 
contains too much historical material , another that the work 
IS too inteliectualistic , while a third, who is apparently a 
worshipper of Hegel and his Bntish disciples, would have a 
work on character dwell almost exclusively on the merits of 
objective ideahsm and its relation to ethics A fourth who 
seems to have come under the tutelage of Spearman wonders 
why more has not been made of the statistical views and 
theories of the London psychologist A fifth is discontent 
with the single reference to Rivers It is obvious that every- 
one of those would like those features stressed with which 
he happens to be best acquainted All the more reason 
then for the extensive histoncal treatment of the subject, and 
the comprehensive review of contemporary theories in relation 
to character and personahty. It would l»e futile to controv’ert 
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each of these claims, but there is one review — ^that of Dr. G. W. 
AUport in the Psychologtcal BuUettn (Dec., 1927, vol. xxiv) — 
which deserves close attention because of its anal}rsis of the 
issues involved. 

From this review, and others in a less degree, I gather that 
my theory of character smacks of Puritanism in spite of the 
emphatic disavowal contained in the book. It is true, as the 
reviewer suggests, that I see “ no good in the expression of 
the instmcts for their own sake but neither do I see any 
harm in their expression. The ethical colouring with which 
character has been saturated seems to be responsible for the 
misapprehension which is read into my work. The reason for 
making the inhibition of instincts fundamental to the 
concept of character, I must repeat, is not because the 
instmcts are bad, but because character connotes, we might 
say almost ex m termtm, the distinguishing mark by virtue 
of which one individual differs from another in respect of 
personahty minus the intellig^ce, temperament and physical 
factors, in other words, in respect of vohtional behaviour 

What is at the basis of this view is the fact that although 
bom with propensities in given directions, the man of 
character has been able to overcome these propensities If 
a feeble-minded person could by his own effort make out of 
himself a genius, he too would be credited with a high degree 
of character. But while we are on hypothetical cases — m order 
to dnve home the pnnciple of rational inhibitionism — it may 
be said that if a man were bcm with tendencies which could 
never have anythmg but a good outcome, and this selfsame 
individual, after a stnct disdphne, succeeded in modifying 
some of these inborn dispositions so as to cause mischief, 
without, however, deriving any pleasure from his acts, he 
would on the theory outlined be a man of character, although, 
in practice, we should say his actions were msane. The 
evaluating criterion would in his case be negative, for the 
rational guiding principle would be lacking Nor could he 
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very well be consistent and escape the consequences of 
his acts. 

Those who will sense m this exposition a redolence of Kant's 
categorical imperative and his rigorous conception of duty 
must be reminded of the separability of behaviour bespeaking 
character and conduct of an ethical nature There is not 
necessarily a one-to-one correspondence between morality 
and character , and I can well conceive of a man with a 
higher character coefficient being less moral than one with 
a lower index of character. Fortunately it is in the nature 
of things that both quahties more or less coinade, but if the 
discrepancy is wide, the blame must rest with the ethical 
concepts " good ”, " moral ”, and the hke, which cannot be 
definitely fixed, and which are apt to depend on previous 
assumptions and tradition. The relativity of moral or even 
ethical evaluation m particular cases is too well known to 
need any further comment Per contra, the criterion of 
character may be, as I have sought to show, standardized so 
as to offer few difficulties 

There are three distinctive features about character not 
to be found m any other phases of personahty. 

First there is the unwersaltty of tts possiMtty. Thus, 
although only relatively few are bom with a talent for one 
thing or another, so that, try as they might, the majonty of 
men could not become composers or poets of merit, it is 
nevertheless theoretically possible for almost anyone to 
engage in a system of behaviour which would come under 
the head of character 

By " theoretically possible ” is meant that anyone may, 
m spite of his leanings, say to himself " I am going to check 
that impulse m me at all costs ”, and carry out his plan m a 
determined manner. There is at least nothing physically 
which prevents him from so doing. It is true that he is in a 
sense " charged ” or " loaded ” to react more in one way 
than in another, but this predetermination, unless it is so 
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pronounced as to constitute a pathological trait, may be 
overcome by exliortation and other environmental influences. 
The extremes, i.e., those who are endowed with a decidedly 
strong consistency-urge and those tainted with a streak of 
" moral insanity " are much less susceptible to the influence 
of public opinion. The social standard in action, however, 
exercises a wholesome effect on the average pci son whose 
consistency-urge is more elastic and pliable. 

Secondly we must consider the range of locus. Stature, 
physique, appearance, and other charactenstics are restricted 
and isolated units, even if they do go to make up the physical 
side of personality, but character is a dynamic element 
encompassing so many interrelated acts and motives that it 
forms a comprehensive system The third mark which dis- 
tinguishes our concept of character is the significance attached 
to its concrete manifestations Surely individuals differ in 
numerous respects, and there are specialized interests which 
would single out this or that quality for a certain purpose, 
perhaps speed ol reaction, energy, etc , but these are not 
significant characterizations of an individual as a member of 
society. 

The next charge involves my taking inhibition to be the 
basis of character, without explaining its modus opciandi, 
" for if inhibition is ' the core of charactei ’ it is a pity to 
leave the reader inadequately informed as to the nature of 
its operation.” 

To this 1 reply that the inclusion of a chapter on inhibition 
would scarcely help the theory, for a psychologist should not 
be required to explore regions which are only timidly 
approached by physiologists In 1906, Sherrington wrote 
" We do not yet understand the intimate nature of inhibition. 
In the cases before us now, its seat is certainly central, and in 
all probabihty is, as argued above, situated at points of 
synapsis. I have urged that a promment physiological feature 
of the synapse is a synaptic membrane. It seems therefore 
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to me that inhibition m such cases as those before us is 
probably referable to a change in the condition of the synaptic 
membrane causing a block in conduction But what the 
intimate nature of the inhibitory change may be we do not 
know.” 1 

Since this dcclardtion was made, our knowledge about nerve 
conduction has been furthered, but it is doubtful whether the 
mmutiae of the inhibitory process, especially of the more 
complicated vanety which involves ideation, have been 
satisfactorily explained to this day 

To be sure, theories of inhibition may be advanced aplenty, 
but It IS not my object to commit myself to any one hypothesis 
at this stage Whether the inhibition takes place in the frontal 
part of the brain, as Loeb thinks, or is largely a function of 
the synapses in the cortex as a whole does not affect the 
inhibition view of character one way or the other. In the 
absence of a better hypothesis I am quite willing to subscribe 
to the drainage theory of McDougall in explanation of what 
roughly takes place in inhibition But must one undertake 
to explain the mechanism of a motor m order to perceive that 
an apparatus is driven by a motor ? Freud and his associates 
have never found themselves in the least compelled to explain 
the machinery of their subhmations, fi.xations, transferences, 
etc No dynamic psychology feels itself uiidet obhgation to 
work out the physiological data of its conclusions. The 
conclusion is usually ai rived at after surveying the facts. 
Our analysis of character has shown that m differentiating 
human beings with regard to their system of volitional 
qualities, inhibition becomes our psychological gmde, where- 
fore it IS for us to accept this result and connect it with 
other similarly gained results, instead of delving into its 
physiological mechanism first. Moreover, even if we were 
agreed upon what takes place cortically, subcortically or 
anynvhere else in the nervous system, at the time the man of 
1 C S Shernngton The Inlegrahon of the Nervous System, p 192 
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character performs a meritorious act, or reframs from a 
reprehensible one, there would be a further demand made to 
bring to light the nature of the molecular changes in the 
nerve and other attendant phenomena at the time the 
inhibition took place. Our theory of character could be 
invalidated only if the doctrine set forth here were not in 
accord with the current knowledge of inhibition Otherwise 
the functtonal view of inhibition is adequate for our purpose. 

It is interesting to note that since the appearance of The 
Psychology of Character, two of the leading American ex- 
perimental investigators of character. Dr. Hartshome and 
Dr. May, of Teachers College, Columbia University, have 
been working on a method to test the strength of a single 
type of inhibition, along the hnes suggested in chapter xxvi, 
“ The Index of Character.” 

The reference to inhibition as an “abstract pnnciple ’’ 
may have been somewhat misleading. Perhaps the word 
" generic ” would have been a more appropriate expression. 
My meamng is naturally that there are many kinds and 
degrees of inhibition, so that to label a process as inhibitory 
does not sufficiently concretize or particulanze it in a 
psychological system. 

We are now m a position to understand why " the inhibition 
of the extensor and flexor muscles is something entirely 
different from the inhibition of an instmctive urge ” — a 
statement which appears to Dr AUport somewhat dogmatic 
in the absence of further cxpatiation. That both acts come 
under the head of inhibition is of course incontestable, but 
I thmk it IS equally undemable that while the inhibition of a 
simple muscle like the flexor is a function which requires no 
resistance and is present soon after birth, the inhibition of an 
instinctive urge, e.g , running away in the face of danger, 
does not come about except through the medium of an 
elaborate system of ideas and sentiments playing against 
emotions and instmcts both individually and severally. 
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The difference then lies in the complexity of the operation 
and the ramifications of the process, ie., the extent of the 
field or the manifold of the levels involved in the brain, and 
probably also in the autonomic nervous system. To place the 
unmotivated opening or closing of the hand, as in the case of 
the playing infant or the absorbed reader, on the same plane 
of inhibition as the clenching of the fist, preparatory to stnking 
an opponent on the platform, would hardly occur even to a 
behaviourist, who will probably see the difference as one 
between unconditioned and conditioned reflex action, 
ultinnately reducing to the factors of time and the number of 
repetitions imposed upon the subject 
The difference between the simple motor inhibition and that 
of an instinctive tendency would, on the other hand, according 
to my theory, depend m part on the co-operation, and some- 
times even the initiative, of the person acting One impressive 
incident, one illumination, one hallucination was sufficient in 
the case of a number of histoncal celebrities to change their 
course. In other cases, the conditioning never takes place, 
even with such powerful stimuh as prison sentences 
Dr. Allport perceives “ a strong note of anstocracy in the 
theory , it is almost snobbish It is hkewise heavy with 
fatalism, for the burden is placed almost exclusively upon 
nativistic dctcrininants . Clearly there is small field here 
lor moral exhortations It would seem incongruous to blame, 
to reward, or punish , and yet the author himself does not 
refuse to praise and to censor ” 

There is a slight misconception m the reviewer's inference, 
which ought to be corrected. I am prepared to admit a certain 
snobbishness in the doctnne, but the charge of fatalism is not 
warranted. Character in its ciystalhzed form is not to be 
sought in the average man It is possible for most people to 
develop character, but it is not likely that they will do so. 
There are far more so-called good men and women in the world 
than those possessing character m the proper sense of the 
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word, hence the latter class does form a species of aristocracy. 
If I were to wnte a book on the psychology of talent, not to 
say gemus, certamly the man in the street would not be 
prominently featured in its pages. Does it follow, however, 
from this premise that a small field is left for moral exhorta- 
tion ? As well might one say that those who believe in the 
native origin of intelligence would dispense with all education 
As a matter of fact, m the chart of points of view (p 443) 
the ethico-rehgious approach has been set down as one of 
the fundamental points of view, and on the previous page 
may be found the following statement " We must remember 
that the normative method with its idealization premises, 
serves to stabihze in some degree the constituents of 
character The ethico-rehgious precepts or maxims form 
a centre of reference, never quite attained in actual 
life " 

Far from decrying the value of traditional impositions in 
tvie development of character, I should rather be inclined to 
hold that the most consistent character would, in the absence 
of pubhc opinion and social fiats, gradually lapse into in- 
consistencies owing to the power of the original drives and 
the actual circumstances favouring their untrammelled 
expression . a fortiori would this be true of less consistent 
natures The consistency-urge, in other words, is nourished 
by moral exhortation, although at times, when highly 
developed, it transcends it and revaluates the commonly 
accepted values 

Finally there is to mention the normative colouring of the 
theory, which seems to puzzle some reviewers, because, earlier 
in the book, a demarcation line was drawn between ethics 
and the psychology of character , and the readers were 
promised that the exhortative aspect would not be displayed 
in this connexion It would appear then that the introduction 
of absolute principles is somewhat of an inconsistency, or at 
least a deviation from the original plan “ As the theory 
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develops,” writes Dr Allport, “ it becomes less psychological 
and more normative ” 

Again we have before us a broad issue There is a tendency 
in academic circles to identify the normative and the ethical 
It IS not realized that every procedure requiring a standard, 
cveiy methodological step advances in the direction of a 
norm and presupposes estabhshcd canons Consistency in 
reasoning is taken for granted . but it is possible for some 
modem Gorgias to question the logical necessity of drawing 
a pertinent or valid conclusion fiom pioiniscs winch avowedly 
imply it Tertullian’s motto credo quta absurduni would, 
if applied to discursive thinking, bespeak such an attitude 

As we approach human problems, the normative method 
seems to be under obligation to show its ciedentials, although 
it IS in this sphere that it should be allowed to take a con- 
spicuous place Yet when we talk o( a high intelligence 
quotient, we are evaluating in terms of a standard, and in 
spite of the fact that there aie divergent dohnitions of in- 
teUigence and many different tests for nicasuiing it, w'c yet 
have a relatively absolute conception of intelligence Even in 
taste, notwithstanding the dictmndcgustibiis nondtspiiiandiim, 
theie arc absolute principles regardless of the notable dis- 
agreement Shakespeare’s genius will be apineciated by the 
cognoscenti of all ages and cultures, even it w'as berated 
by Tolstoi , and Raphael’s art is firml> intrenched in the 
good graces of a dynasty of critics, belittled though it may lie 
by representatives of modernistic coteries 

If the psychology of character cannot be envisaged without 
invoking the aid of a norm, it is because the psychology of no 
human function can afford to be without it In all our contacts 
with people, we are constantly makmg appraisals I find, for 
instance, that before recalling the person W'ho made a certain 
statement, I must first reproduce my attitude toward him In 
other words, at the time of the utterance, the weight attached 
to it would automatically depend on what I marginally 
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thought about the individual making the assertion “ Is he 
reliable ? " " Does he usually mean what he says ? " “ Are 
his opinions merely emotional reactions ? " " Do I look 

up to him, or is he an inlenor > " Never, of course, do these 
questions occur consciously at the time, but evidently there 
is a scale of attitudes for the many varieties of people, and 
later, when recall is necessary, it is through one of these 
attitudes that the individual’s name or face is brought 
to mind. 

To return, however, to the mam theme, it would appear that 
the mention of principles or such terms as " ethico-logical ” or 
" justice " would immediately suggest an ethical atmosphere 
That the psychology of character and ethics have certain 
contacts in common almost goes without saying , but the 
confusion of the exhortative and the expository in my book 
IS still to be proven To conclude that a highly developed 
character wiU inhibit all instmctive tendencies in accordance 
with regulative prmciples, is surely not the same as an 
injunction to be moral or heed the “ still small voice ” ui us 
Character presuppose®, ♦hfis 'exi^'fence dt values, but 'altar., 
precedence of ethics, so that the ethics of character may be 
undertaken as a separate study alongside the psychology of 
character. 
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Rousseau's environmental 
view of, 141 f. , Mill’s science 
of (ethology), 142 f , as list 
of individual measurements 
/Galton), 143 f , non-rational 
factors in, 144 f , and indivi- 
dual psychology. 146f . 
scientific study of, initiated 
by Bacon, 1^9 if , bisexual 
view of (Weininger), 149 , 
dichotomies, 149 f , volitional 
views of, ISl , as dominance 
of selected motive, ISl f , 154 , 
as guidance of principles, 152 , 
as inhibition, 153 , as reaction, 
153 f ; as totality of differential 
qualities, 156 , as personality 
minus intelbgence, 156 , as 
characteristic mode of behavior, 
156, as overt personality, 
156 ff . as sum- total of signifi- 
lant characteristics, 157 f , as 
distinguishing man from beast, 
158. not ethical, 158 f, 160. 
covers volitional and in- 
hibitory phases of behavior, 
160 , as phase of personality, 
160 . Fourier on, 167-181 . 
physiology and. 184 , in litera- 
ture. 187 , abnormal. 187, 
197 , consolidation of, 189 , 
differences and their causes, 
194-195 , studied by alienists, 
196-198. defined by action, 
198-200 , facultative division 
of, 200 , as association of 
elements, 202 . partial, 201 . 
hierarchy of, 201-202, 214, 
influence by intellect. 


205-206, elements, 211 , based 
on psychology and physicdogy , 
211, polarity in, 216-217, 
synthesis of, 217 , in parallels, 
217-218 , heteronomy and 
autonomy of, 218-220 ,' formal 
and matrnal aspects of, 
220-221 , Meumann's theory 
of, 221-224 . German treat- 
ments of, 225 , personal re- 
activity, 226 , and work, 

227 , divisional view of, 

228 . accessory elements 
in, 232 . philosophy of, 234 , 
levels of. 236. 463 . con- 
tradictoriness in, 236 , genuine 
elements in, 2.37 , spurious 
elements in, 237 , endogenous, 
238, 251, 253 , historical ex- 
position of, 241 , rating of, 
242, 465 , activity and, 242 , 
emotionality and, 242 , 
exogenous, 251, 253 socio- 
pedagogical interest in, 253 , 
Hungarian view of, 253- 257 , 
physico-chemical basis of, 253 , 
teeling-tone and, 254, 255 , 
excitable, 255-256 , depressive, 
255-256, euphoric, 255-256, 
autonomic system and, 257 , 
formal attribute of (tempera- 
ment), 257 , visceral reactions 
and, 257 , naturalistic con- 
ception of, 257 . biological 
phase of, 258 , physiological 
phase of, 258, as 'deviation 
from mediocre, 259 , psychiatry 
and. Chapter XV , qualities, 
267 , conscious, 267 , un- 
conscious, 267 , harmonious, 
267 , inharmonious, 267 , 
quantity as applied to, 268 , 
pathological, 268 , and 
physique, 269, 282 , of insane 
persons, 271 , hereditary basis 
of, 272 , foul components of, 

273 . sthenic, 274 . asthenic. 

274 , psychopathic, 274 . 

formula for the ideal. 276 , 
components of. 277, 278, 

282 , structure of, 280 , 
and anal-eroticism, 285 . and 
sex impulse, 285 , perverse- 
ness of, 287 , mechanisms, 
287 , traits, 298-299, 365 , 
non-rational factor in, 145 , 
cultural conceptions of, 334- 
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336 , racial differences in, 344 , 
as a traditional set of reactions, 
346 , behavioristic view of, 
346 ff , and endocrine activity, 
345 , American approach to 
studv of, 354 ff , methods 
of measuring, 354 , empirical 
approach to study of, 354 ; 
actual tests of, 356 , regarded 
as conduct, 365 , handwriting 
with regard to. 365, 366 , 

philosophy of. Chapter XXII, 
385-402 , metaphysical 

principle of, 383 , axiologv 
of, 387 ff , as unit of directive 
dispositions, 388 , epistemo- 
logy of, 391 ff , ontology of, 
393 ff . as basis of philo- 
sophical system, 393 , not 
confined to man, 400 , in 
letters, 416, dominated by 
four points of view, 442 , 
fundamental conceptions of, 
442-444 , delimitation of term, 
447 , definitions of, 450 , 454 , 
inhibitory view of, 461 , Index 
of. Chapter XXVI, 461-470, 
546, 559 , investigations, 466 , 
unitary pattern of, 467 , 
thought and, 471 , highest 
type of, 471 , intellect and, 
472 , Schopenhauer's view 
of, 133, 473-474 , physio- 

logical origins of, 480 . conflict 
and, 495 . Chapter XXIX, 495- 
509 , grammatical analysis of, 
441 , as inheritance, 536 , 
irregularities of, 452 , illus- 
trations of noble, 514-515 , 
modification of, 527, 528 , 

transcendentalist view of, 527 , 
environmentalist view of, 
528 , degeneration of, 529 , 
disturbance of, 529 , seat of. 
Chapter XXXII, .537-543 , 
physiological ground of, 538 , 
substrate of, 5.38 , correlate of, 
538 , and intelligence, 540 , 
coefficient, 542 , utilitarian con- 
ception of, 551 , education, 
552 , and sublimation, .556- 
557 , and integration, .558 , 
standard of, 559 , analytic 
approach to, 560 , as in- 
dividuality in conduct, 560 , 
as differentiating mark, .560 , 
illustrations of deviating, 560 , 


stratification of, 563 ; 
quantitative treatment of, 
563 , historical, 563 , defini- 
tion of, 563 , technique of, 
563-564 , genetic studies of, 
564 

Character analysis, fallacies of, 
539 

Character and temperament, 3, 
II, 147 f, 447, Chapter 
XXXIII, 544-551 , difficulty 
of demarcation between, 147 , 
character more distinguished, 
147 . more permanent, 147 f . 
contrast between volitional and 
affective, 148 

Cbaracterial, community, 169 , 
choirs, 169 , age, 360 . um- 
versaU, 396 , picture, 459 

Characteristic(s), as defining 
character, 148 f , 156 ff , signifi- 
cant and trivial, 157 f , tested, 
380 

Characterology, 66. 248, 263 , 

dawn of, 8ff , modern, 12ff , 
etliical motive force in, 143 , 
in Russia, 248-253 , in Italy, 

257- 258 , in South America, 

258- 259 , as phase of inter- 
pretative psychology, 279 , and 
the psychology of types, 280 , 
as a science of essence, 399 

Character-types, equilibrated, 
207 , contradictory, 207 , 
psychopathic, 207 , cold- 
blooded. 210 , affective, 
210, 213, 214 , ideational, 

210 , psychopathic, 238 , syn- 
thetic, 213 , intellectual, 213 , 
voluntary, 213 , affective- 
passionate, 214 , emotional- 
passionate, 214 , heterono- 
moiis, 218, 220 , autonomous, 
219, 220 , volitional, 222 . 

positive pole m, 233 , negative 
pole in, 233 , active, 533 , 
passive, 533 , active, 199, 201, 
207, 213 . slow, 199 . vehe- 
ment, IM , passionate, 199. 
207, 210, 214 , actively-intense, 
199 , slowly-intcnse, 199 , 
balanced, 199, 213, 214 , 

amorphous, 200, 207, 214 , 

unstable, 200 , sensitive-active, 
202, 214 , apathetic-sensitive, 
202 , temperate, 202 , emotive, 
210 , fickle, 210 , incoherent. 
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210 , impulsive, 210 . im- 
pressionable, 210 , sensitive, 
201, 214 , apathetic, 201, 207, 
213, 214 , humble. 201 , con- 
templative, 201 , emotional, 
201, 207 , m^iocre-active, 

201 , extremely-active, 201 ; 
calculative - apathetic, 201 , 
active-emotional, 207 , active- 
meclitative, 207 , meditative- 
emotional, 207 , sentimental, 
207 , ethical, 238 , one-dimen- 
sional, 238 , multi-dimen- 
sional, 238 

('hastity, 523 

Chemical composition of 
organisms, 531 

" Chemique," as basis of charac- 
ter, 539 

Chemistry, 118 

Child, picks own environment, 
511 

Children, 481-482 , character in 
gifted, 476 , instruction of, 
481 , consistency urge in, 488 , 
conduct of, 488 

Choleric temperament, II, 42, 
43, 63, 64, 65, 68, 70, 72, 75, 
80, 82-85, 102, 105, 106, 116, 
148, 155, 243-244, 544, 545, 
546, 549 , as excitability, 

61 , as anger, 62 , handicaps 
of, 112, in military affairs, 113 

Choleric waiter, 41 

Chronological method, 165 

Circumstances, affecting 
character, 527, 536 , Bacon’s 
opinion on, 527 

Circus dare-devil, inhibition of, 
461 

Civilization, 177 

Civilizees, 177 

Classification of characters, 165, 
182, 207, 238, basis of, 31, 
38-39 , vocational, 238 , 
psychopathic, 238 , ethical, 
238 , one-dimensional, 238 , 
multi - dimensional, 238 , 
material, 238, 255 , formal, 
255 , according to schools, 
I39-I40 

Clinical cases, as immature bio- 
graphies, 421 

Chmeal morphology, 184 , 
Italian school of, 71 , French 
School of, 89-94 , and tempera- 
ment. 85-88 


Chnical observations, 281 
Cognition, 98 

Coherent heterogeneity, 559 
Colligation, 209 
Colloidal properties, 92, 93 
Combination(s), 191 , of methods. 

Commanding personality, effect 
of unsavory dealing on a; 
351 , eficct of unwarranted 
condemnation on a 352 
Commandments, 503, 520 
Companionship, 536 
Compensation, 120, 123, 204, 

251, 266, Chapter XVll, 545, 
551, 557 , as an hereditary 
function, 272 , is central, 293 , 
fundamental bearing of, 305 , 
explains contradietory be- 
havior, 305 , Emerson’s essay 
on, 308 , understood by Bacon, 
309, Kant on, 311, 
degeneracy due to failure in, 
312 , to " restricting process ", 
314 , as psychical transplanta- 
tion, 314 , levelling of ideas 
a species of, 316 , a physio- 
logical mechanism, 318 , in 
glandular make-up, 344 , a 
developmental afiair, 375 
Compensatory, reaction, 303 , 
tendency, 313 

Complex(es), 287, 500, 508, 554 
Conative dispositions, 188, 441 , 
qualities, 189 , hold a foremost 
place, 388 
Concentration, 75 
Concrete method. 204 
Condensation. 287 
Conditioned reflex, 249 
Conduct, 559 , character re- 
garded as, 365 . response, 370 , 
Ideal of, 187 
" Confact," 370 

Conflict, 135, 468, 562 . man 
of character and, 495, 
significance of, 495 , m 
ambitious, 495 , hesitation not, 

496 , in drama, 496 , literary 
illuatrations of, 496 , no indica- 
tion of lack of character, 

497 , ■' Followers " void of 

inner, 497 , people of weak 
consistency urge void of, 497 , 
less with age, 498, avoided 
by complacent, 498 . interferes 
with success, 498 , use of. 
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499 , hurtful to neurotic, 499 , 
Freudian conception of, 499, 
method of aolvmg, 497 : 
Maimonides on, SOO , and its 
outcome, 504 ; conditions of. 
506 . unconscious mental, 507 , 
Cong'emtal urge, 453 
Conscientious objectors, 507 
Consciousness, 246 , narrowing of. 
246 , broadened, 246 , con- 
tracted, 246, shallow, 246, 
abnormal types of, 246 
Consistency, 2W , inborn sources 
basis d, 490 B , as basis 
of justice, 492 , principle, 543 
Consistency urge, 485-488, 330 , 
children lack. 488 
Constitution, 8H-89, 270 
Constitutional types, 98-100 , 
respiratory, 90, 92 . digestive, 
90. 92, 94 , muscular, 90. 92 . 
cerebral, 90. 92, 94 , " round ", 

92, 93. "flat”. 93. pyknik, 

93, 94. 96. 97. 98 . plethoric. 
94 . arterial, 94 , venous, 94 . 
athletic, 94-95, 97 , pucumatir, 

94, plump, 95, 97. slight. 

95, 97, dupropnrtionate, 95 
" childish-Raceful," 97 , hypo- 
plastic, 97 ; microsplanchnic, 
103, macrosplauchmc, 103; 
megalosplanchmc, 103 

Contradiction, 502 
Contradictoriness, 176 , m 
character, 236 , genuine 
elements in, 237 ; spurious 
elements m, 237 , due to 
ignorance, 449 

Contrastrs), physiological, 203, 
doctrine of, 216, 217 
Control, 161 

Conventional impositions, SOO 
Conversion, 287 
Correlations, causes of, 200 
Corresi>ondence. 436 
Corpus stnatum, compression of, 
538 . atrophy of, 538 
Cortex, 221, 538 
Cranial structure, 211 
Credulity, 375 

Criminality among scientists, 478 
Criminals, sharp wittedness of 
some, 475 ; admit pumshment 
deserved, 491 
Cntical personahsm, 387 
Cross-out method, 355 
Cultural donunants, 335 


Curiosity, viewed as egoism, 33 
Cyclothymic, 269 
Cynicism, 120, 317 

D 

Dawn of Characterology, 8 
Defective vision, 296 
Degeneracy, due to failure in 
compensation, 312 
Degeneration, 259 
Delinquency, 231, 259 
Delinquent's), 525 , juvenile, 475 
Description vs Evaluation, 461 
Deformation, law of, 86 
Detnenlta praecox, 79, 86 
Democracy, inapplicate to values. 

Denervation, 97 
Depression, 217 
Deprivation, 561, 562 
DeKriptive approach to character, 
139 

Descriptive method, 10 ff . applied 
by literary characterologists, 
10 f , limitations of, 1 1 fi 
Desires, 501-503 
Determination, 105-107 
Determinism, 206 , psycho- 
analytic, 125 
Diagnosis, 73, 95. 98, 105 
Dialectic, 66 

Diameter (bodily), longitudinal, 
103 , honsontal, 103 
Diary, 413, 435 ; limitations of. 
414 , controlled, 416 . 
objective, 436 
Diathesis, 102 
Dichotomy, 93 
Dietary control of blood, 104 
Differential psychology, 144, 147, 
397 ; and character, 160 
Direct observation, 434 
Discipline, 113 
Discrimination, 185 
Dishonesty, varieties of. 362 . 
analysis of. 363 ; different in- 
stinctive sources of, 363 
Disintegration, 75-76, 174 
Displacement, 201, 287 
Disposition, 198, 376 
Dissociation, 174, 292, 441 . School, 
265 

Distraction method, 355 
Dominant(s), 169, 192 , of Caesar, 
175, sub-, 170, 192, vice-, 
171 , counter-, 171 , pro-. 
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171 , CO-, 171 , of culture, 
335 , individualistic, 335 
Dominican(s), 546, 548 
Don Quixotes, 465 
Drainage, 84 

Dreams, 436, 437, 467, 500 
Drugs, 72 

Ductless glands, sue Glands and 
Endocnnolog>' 

Dynamic, 82 , view of tempera- 
ment, 60 , psychology, 106 , 
synthesis, 235 

Dynamic, person, 542 , genius, 
542 , qualities, 550 
Dysktdic phase, 67 

E 

Eccentruiity, 522 , favored by 
J S Mill, 522 
Education, 196 
Electors, 440 
Ego-consciousness, 295 
Egoism, aa sole motivation, 22, 
33 , combated by Hume, 23 ff , 
general view of literary 
characterologists, 40 
Egoists, 178 

Eidetic Imagery. 98-100, 101 , 
•B", typo of, 98, 99, 101, 
<■ T " type of, 98-100, 101 
ExnfiMuHg. 252 
Electra complexles), 287, 500 
Emotion(s), 61, 75, 88, 100, 

182, 185. 186, 192, 193, 528, 
types, 183 , character not 
dependent on, 454 
Emotioiial(ity), types, 185 , 
character, 201, 207 , hyper-, 
84, 231 , (ism), 382 . hypo-, 
84, 231 

Empathy, 440 , level of, 384 
Empirical, school, 354, 355 , 

analysis, 375 ; character, 394 
Empiricism, 66, 120, 215 
Endocrinology, 86, 108, 184, 

272, 530, 543 

Endooinological attack. Chapter 
XIX 

Endoguu CMarakitrt. 528 
Endogenous characters, 238, 251, 
253 

Endurance, 245 

Energy, 188, 448, 539 , potential, 
76-77 : nervous, 221 . spon- 
taneous, 182 

Environment, 72. 90, 91, 99, 
141 , and character, Chapter 


XXXI, 527-536 ; consbtnents 
of, 527 

Environmental outlook, 511 
Environmentalism, pbilosi^hy 
of, 141 , objections to, 510 
Epigrams, 118, 439 
Epistemology, 391 
Equilibrium' of reason, 178 
Erethism, 65 
Espnt, 33, 37 

Essence, 397 , science of, 400 , 
as knowledge of orgamsms, 
400 , as knowledge cl forms 
of, 400 , as knowledge of 
ideas of 400 , of character 
illustrated, 459 

Ethical, adjustment, 514 , 
standards, 484-485 
Ethico-logical, 468 , sanction, 
469 

Ethico-logical principles, value 
of. 483 

Ethico-religious approach, 442 
Ethics, 142, 143, 158, 196. 

and character, 6 
Ethology, 143, 209, 258 
Etiquette, 128 
“ Euga'mics, ' 115 
Eukolic phase, 67 
Euphoria, 80 

Evaluation, description vs , 461 
Evolution, principle of, 559 
Excitability, 80, 100, 101, 106, 
107 , of sensory nerves, 65 
ExciUtion, 76, 205 n , 217 , nerve, 
218 

Exhortative phase, 125, 128, 443 
Expansion, 75 

Experimental methods in 
character measurement, 355 
Explanatory method, 10 f , 
applied to temperament, 10 f , 
apphed to character, 41 
Expression, 209 , feeling of, 107 
Extensor muscles, 541, 560, 561 

97 ^ 

Extraversion, 35, 180, 184, 292 
Extravert, 245, 247, 288, 289, 
291, 292 
Eye-strain, 424 


Faculties, 183, 185, 188, 197 
equilibration of, 206 
Faddist, 192 
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Fair dealing, knowledge a 
requisite in, 485 , practice 
as test of, 485 

Fallacies about inhibition, 452- 
453, 561-562 

Fanatics, lack higher type of 
character, 465 
Fatalism, 206 
Fatigue, 203 
Father complex, 544 
Fear, appeal to, 484 , Jewish 
attitude toward, 125 
Feeble-mindcdncss, 161 
Feeling, 79, 83, 208, 209, 210 , 
fundamental qualities of. 
81 , expression of, 82 . -tone. 
82, 106, 107, 254, 255 , motiva- 
tion force of, 83 , of expression, 
107 , attributes of, 223 
Female(s), 169, principle, 75 
Fiction, 224, 439 ; source of 
character study, 144 
Firmness, 454 

Flatterer, described by Theo- 
phrastus, 9 fl 

Flattery. social sanction 
encourages, 485 
Flexor muscle(s). 541, 560 
Flight, 100 

Food and character, 530-532 , 
quackeries, 531 , choice of. 
532 , and character-type, 532 
Formula for the ideal character, 
276 

Formalism, 165 , in France. 77 
Fourfold temperament scheme, 
43, 52, 60 fi., 64 
Free-will, 552 
French Academy, 515 
French characterology, 31 ff . 32. 
34 fl . 37 f , 39 f , 141 f , 144 f . 
seriousness of as compared 
with English, 31 f , objec- 
tivity in, 38 , anticipation of 
psycho-analysis in, 40 
Fieudians, 125 
Friendship, 349 

Fulcrum, 560 , analogue to 
regulative principles, 559 
Fiinction(s), memory, 225 , 
primary, 242, 244, 245 , 

secondary, 242, 245 ; retentive. 
278, intrapsychic, 278, 
psychic, 290 

Fundamental, character, 394 , 
conceptions of character. 

444 


G 

Getsieswtssensehaften, 240, 250, 
279, 320, 323, 332, 336, 432, 
440, 442 

Gelehrtenatur (scholar type), 549 
Genetic, 272 , motives, 362 , 
standpoint, 279 

Genius, 118, 213, 259, 522, 554 ; 
akin to saint, 473 ; personality 
defects in, 477 . maligned, 
477 : and eccentricity, 522 
German idealism, 234 
Gestalt psychology, 89, 138, 321, 
322 , anticipated by Macaulay, 
138 

Gefahlsmensch, 81 
Glands, 86. 530 , ductless 

endocrine, 101, 103, 104, 

530, 539, secretions of, 101, 
104, 185 . adrenal, 102 ; 

thyroid. 99. 102, 104 . and 
personality, 103 , lachrymal, 
185 , personality regulated by, 
338, 340 ; exaggerated claims 
with regard to, 339 , ignorance 
of functions of, 341 , and 
instincts, 343 See also Internal 
secretion and Endocrinology, 
135 

Go-getter, intellectual, 453 
Golden role, and consistency 
principle, 486 
Great men, 123 

Greatness, and initiative, 130 , 
and persistence, 131 ff 
Gregariousness, 453 
" Groupism," 173 
Guiding principle(s), importance 
of. 464 , scale of, 468 


H 

Habit, 181 

Habitus quadratus, 94 
Handwriting, 97 
Happy life, 562 
Harmony, 168, 174 
Haughtiness, 265 
Health and character, 528 
Hebrew saymgs on character, 8 
Hedonism, 173 
Hegdian principles, 216 
Hermit, restricted in inhibition, 
454 

" Heterotelian," 388 
Heteropathic 390 
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Highwayman, inhibition of, 461 : 

lacks principle, 461 
Historical characters, 474 
Historical personages, appraisal 
of, 448 

Histriomc natures, 113 
" Holism." 335 
Home influence, 535 
Honesty, 350, 356, 359. testa 
for. 360 

Hormones, 87, 101. 103 
Human differentiation, character 
implies, 385 
Human nature. 8, 185 
Humamty, symbol of, 559 ; 

essence of, 559 
Humor, sense of, 74 
Humoral doctrine, 41 fi, 53, 
75, 101 , significance of the 
number four in, 41 f . 
Aristotle's emphasis on the 
blood in. 42 , medieval views 
of, 43 f , literary conceptions 
of, 44 fi , influence of scientific 
era on, 47 , changed to solid 
theory (Stahl), 48 , and nerve, 
physiology (Haller, Wrisberg), 
49 fi 

Hylosoists, 41 

Hypcradrenal functioning, 102 
Hypnagogic, 441 
" Hypomamc ” inferiority, 316 
Hyperkinesia, 96 
Hypermotivity, 103 
Hyperthyroid constitution, 103 
Hypnotic trance 441 
Hypochondria, 83, 207, 208 
Hypocrite. 558 

Hypocrisy, social sanction 
encourages, 484 

Hysteria, 97. 207, 208, 314, 529 
Hysteric, 529 
Hysterical(s), 528 


Ideal, 521, 553, 556, 558 , defined, 
521 , unification of. 258 , and 
absolute normality, 521 
Idealism, 231 , German, 234 . 
political, 454 

Idealization of character, 394 
Ideas, opposition of, 203 , 
association of, 106, 180 
Idie fixe, 542 
Idies-foTces, 205 
Identification, 440 , test, 355 


“ Ideotdia." 388 
Idiocy. 259 
Idiopathic, 390 

Idtoi Savant, often idohzed by 
masses, 526 

Idols of the market place, 521 
Illumination, experience of, 517 
Imagery, see Eidetic Imagery 
Imagination, 180, 437 , faculty 
of, 212 

Imaginative bent, 467 
Imbecile, lacks character, 540 
Imbecility, 259 
Imitation, 210 
Immorality, 259 

Ilnpartial spectator, as judge of 
consistency principle, 487 
Impersonal intuition, 390 
Impression, 67 
Impressionability, 67 
Impressional circuit, 21 
Impulse(s), 26, 197, 205, 

altruistic, 232 . egoistic, 232 
Inaction (absolute), restricted to 
neurotics, 455 

Incapable, excuses of, 555 
Incompatibility, 115 
Incompatibles, correlation of, 
177 

Inconsistency, moral insanity- 
degree of', 492 , in dealing 
with criminals, 492 
Independence, 220 
Index of Character, Chapter 
XXVI, 461-470 
Index tncretonas, 340 
indiaos ^Ncrth American) 
cnaractei ot, 461 , deficient 
m principle, 461 

Individual, 310 , differences, 142, 
252 , measurements by Galton, 
144 , 

Individualization in Rousseau, 

142 

Individuality, 69, 250 , theories 
of, 411 . components of formula 
for, 412 
Induction, 186 

Industrial, system, 109 , arts, 
116 

Inertia, 510 

Inferiority, 204 , theory of, 1 19 , 
complex. 264, 293, 296, 297, 
303 

Information tests, 355 
Inheritance of character, 536 
Inhibitabihty, 536, 542, 561 
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Inhibition, 99. 121, 128, 203. 
453, 481. 483, 513, 514, 541, 
543, 544, 546, 551, 556, 

559-584 , as basts of character. 
153, 160, 447-460; cntenon 
of, 461 , analysis of, 461 ; 
interpretation of, 461 , a 
positiv c force, 455 : not 
necessarily pathological, 456 : 
of women, 465 

Inhibition, physical basis of. 
541 , location of, 541 , motive 
force of, 541 , drawbacks to 
561 , direction of, 561 , and 
deprivation. 561 

Inhibitive tendencies, 226 ; 
individual, 482 

Inhibitory, process, 482 , 
system, 529 , mechanism, 541 

Imtiative, 367 

*' Inner Mimicry " (Gross). 441 

Innervation, 97 

Inquisitor, character of, 534 

Insane, possess no character, 529 

Insanity, 78 

Insight, 551 , as instrument of 
character, 543 

Inspirational accounts of 
character, 129 If , illustrated 
by Smiles' insight, 129, by 
Whipple on persistence, 130 . 
by Foster on determination, 132, 
in literature, 119, in the 
essay, 439 

Instinct(s), 88, 101, 162, 186, 
189, 197, 329-332, 449, 453, 463. 
480 , 481, 541, 542, 550,563, 
relation to society, 179, 
McDougall's theory of. 179. 
military, 197 , industrial, 
197 , life-forms traced to, 329 , 
and glands, 343 , provide 
posaibility of character, 449, 
limited knowledge of, 450 , 
self-preservation, 464 , sex, 
464 , primitive, 483 , de- 
personalized, 485 ; seat of. 
541 , intensity of. 541 , 
strength of, 541 , inhibitiim 
of, 544, 545, 561 , of escape, 
546 , " altruistic,” 4M , 

“ egcutic." 453 , self- 
regarding, 453 , other- 
regarding, 453 ; specification 
of, 564 . percqitiial determina- 
tion of, 564, 5 m olco Congenital 
urges, 453 


Instmctive, reflex, 249 ; tendency 
(les), 453, 463, 468 ; impulses, 
453 , mechanism, 556 ; be- 
havior, 565 , urge, 513 
Integration, 529, 555, 558-560 . 
hierarchy of, 558 , requires 
standard, 558 , no cntenon 
of character, 558 
Integrative function, 174 
Intellect. 182. 185, 193 
Intellect and Character, 472, 474 
Intellectual t}q>e, 205 
Intellectuality, 232 
Intelligence, 100, 156, 201, 206, 
208, 209, 223, 350, 471, 539 
543 , and value, 133 fi, , and 
character, 156, 160, 528; 

volitional factor in, 471 , factor 
in character, 465 
Intensity, 188-189, 448 
Intensive set. 106 
Internal secretion, 530 See 
Glands and Endocrmology 
Intolerance, 521 , affecting 
Socrates, 521 , against Timotbv 
of Miletus, 521 

Intra-visceral pressure and 
character, 543 

Introspection, 154 ; treatment 
of, 435 

Introversion, 35, 121, 180, 184 
Introvert, 244-245, 247, 288-289, 
291, 292 

Intuition, 127 , faculty of, 212 
Intuitive method, 401 
ImtabUity, 70, 100, 103, 265 , 
cellular, 90, 93 , psychic. lOJ 
Italy, clinical mor^ology >n, 
71, 86, character study in, 
257, 258 

J 

Jews, 122, 125, 176 n . 548 
Judge, as appraised by criminal. 

Judgment(s), 232, 351, 467 , 

function of, 471 , distorted, 
in character appraisal, 453 
Just act. 484 

Justice, 453. 553. 554 ; sympathy 
vs , 484 , administration of. 

494 

K 

Kinds of cbaracten, according 
to qualities, 396-397 
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according to qualitative 
composition, 396 See Classifi- 
cation of character. Character 
Types, Types 
Kings, character of, 134 f 


Law, 502-503 


Letters, character in, 416 , 
children’s 417 , qualities 
in wntmg of, 4^ , valuable 
aid to character clues, 436 
Lever, represented by inhibition. 


559 


philosophers 


Life, conduct of, 398 , outlook 
on, 399 

I,ife-form(s) (Spranger), economic, 
323 , theoretical, 323 , 
artistic, 323 , religious, 323 ; 
social, 323 , political, 323 , 
complex types of, 325 , ethical 
value of, 325 , ranking of 
values in, 326 , bio-genetic 
foundation for prime, 328 , 
traced to instincts, 329 , ethical 
system as, 330 

Lrfe-savcr, inhibition of heroic 
impulse of, 487 

Literary characterology, 8 ff , 

38 If , 198 , early history of, 
8 S , nature of method in, 
descriptive, 10 , haphazard, 

39 

Localization of character, 537 S 

Logic, 218 , versus biology, 150, 
153 , as test of thinking, 487 

Logical motive, 461 

Logistic, 565 
' - -m, 171 


M 

Macrosplanchmc, 86-88 

Maladjustment, 513, 516 

Males, 169 

Malevolence, in certain occupa- 
tions, 545 

Man, the average, 161 , un- 
mteUigent, 473 , clever, 473 , 
oi afiairs, 474 , of character, 
475 ; honesty of average, 476 , 
professional, 476 , of genius, 
477-478, the settled 495, 
of action, 549 


Manic-depression, 80, 86. 87 
Martyrdom, 192 
Masculine principle, 75 
Masochism. 84. 217, 229, 390 
Masochistic, 545 
Master-slave relationship, 545 
Mathematical relations, 180 
Mathematization, 389 
Maturity, retardation of, 121 
" Mechamcal advantage," 559 
Mechanism, 215 

Mechamstic view of character, 
352 

Mechanistic circles 554 
Medical men, 73 87 , see aUo 
Physicians 

Mediocre people, 555 
Melancholia, 207, 208, 247 
Melancholic, 11, 43, 56, 63, 64. 
67, 68, 70, 80, 82-85, 106 
107, 111, 116, 123, 155, 212, 
256, 544, 545 , feeling 61 , 
and motor otetruction, 64 
Melancholy, 550 
Melomaniacs, 171 
Memoir, 409, 413, limitations 
of, 407 

Memory, 180 , system, 351 
Mental, disorders 78 , 
"characters," 143, current, 
195, hygiene, 167, equi- 

librium, 197 , elements, 198 , 
energy, 221 , productiviti 
224 . reproductivity, 224 

hygiene slant, 300 , conflict(a), 
469, 507. 557 . struggle, lal 
mudists on, 501 , types of 
man, 448 

Metabolism, 65, 72, 79, 93, 202 
basal, 103 

Metabolic principle, 218 
Metaphysics, 66, 219 
Method(s), 431-444, use of 
term, 431 . two general types 
of, 431 , Nalurwtssen- 

schaflen, 432, Getsleswtsseu- 
schaften, 240. 250, 279, 320, 
323, 332, 336, 432, 440, 442 , 
of observation, 432 , empirical 
433 , test-expenment, 433 . 

interpretative, 434, 435 , 

statistical, 435 , introspective, 
435 , questionnaire, 242, 252, 
437-438 , psychoanalytic, 438 . 
intuitive, 440, 441 , normative. 
442, analytic, 565, expen- 
mental 566 
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Methods of studying character, 
descriptive, 11, 12; Stmktur, 
225, 228, 240; biographical, 
242, 244 . inductive, 248 , 

static, 251 ; dynamic, 251 ; 
quantitative, 251 , quahtative, 
251 ; psycho-social, 252 , 
heredo-genetic 271 
Methodological beacon-light, 565 
Micrography, 98 
Microscope, 99 
Microsplanchnic, 86-88 
Mind, attributes of, 267 , psychic 
functions of the, 290 , intuitive 
types of, 205 , inductive types 
of, 205 

Modern study of characterology, 
origin of, indefinite, 12 , 
Chaucer m, 13 
Modifiability, 482 
Molecular vibrations, 70-77 
Molecules, 92 
Monogynes, 170 

Moral order. 127 . sentiments. 
188 . equilibrium. 197 , judg- 
ment. 368 , experience, 442 
Moral sentiments, sympathy root 
of, 484 

Moral insanity, mconsistency is, 
492 

Morality, 162, 176, 218, 231 . 

conventional, 179, 562 n 
Morons, 475 

Morphological, school, 87 , index, 
88 , asymmetry', 90 , ^fieren- 
tiation, 103 

Morphology, 90, 91, 93, 104, 
clmical, 71, 85-88, 184 . Italian 
school of. 104 

Mother love an ethical quality, 
469 , as influence in character 
development, 535 
Motivation, 22, 23 ft , 28, 32-34, 
105-107 

" Motonque ”, 96 
Motor, type, 75, 95 , activity, 
82, 84 , expression, 94 , re- 
lation to temperament, 95 , 
disturbances, 95 , system, 97 . 
capacity, 98 , innervation, 221 , 
disorder, 537 , abihty, 539 . 
coordination, 539 ; system, 540 
Movement, lability of, 80 ; auto- 
matic, 96-97 
Multiple choice, 355 
Multiple personality, 157. 159 
Muscles. 440 


Muscular, tension, 65 , system, 
87. 182 , type. 90, 92 ; tonus. 

MuiakaUtmun. 502 
Mystic, 193 

N 

Nachahmung, 400 
National conceptions of character, 
165 

Nativism, 215 
Natural injunctions, 500 
Neologisms, 67 
Nerve fibres, 539 
Nerve physiology, as explanation 
of temperament, 49 
Nervous sympathies, 65 , sub- 
stance, inertia of, 65 . 
excitation, 218 , current, 65 ; 
excitement, duration of, 65 , 
contrast of sympathies, 65 . 
exhaustion, 65 , dispositions, 
72 , equilibrium, 75 , dis- 
orders, 78 , centres (extra- 
pyramidal), 87 

Nervous system, 65, 70, 79, 87, 
184, 205 n, 221, 283, 530 
538 , tonus of, 65 , central, 
82 , activity of central, 82 , 
sympathetic, 93, 99, 103 , 

vegetative, 103 ; energy, 

221, 364 , plasticity, 482 , 

organization, 563 
Neurology, clinical, 209 
Neurones, 455 

Neurosis (es), 529 , war, 529 
Neurotic, 187, 298, 300, 302, 
529 , defence of, 178 , tendency, 
294, 504 , actions of, 296 . 
tendency in man, 297 . 
character, 301 , cowardice 
of, 314 . conflict hurtful to, 
499 , symptoms, 289 
Non-rational factors m character, 
145 

Non-responsibility in ethics, 35 
Normal, adult, 509 , people, 485 
Normality, 516-521 , bio- 
logical, 516 , concept of, 516 , 
determiners of, 516 , senses 
(three) of. 516 , criterion of, 
517, schoolboy view of, 518; 
"absolute,” 518, determmed 
by vote. 518 , and conduct, 
521 , as conformity to reason, 
521 

Normative method, 442 
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Phenomenological influence on 
characterology, 392 
Philistine, 118, 522 
Philology, 102 

Philosophers, 66, 192, 502 , 

Ltx ialotns favored by, 493 
Philosophy, 391 ; of character, 
234, 385-402, necessity of 
studymg, 386 , influences of, 
387 , psychoanalysia and, 387 , 
purposive approach of, 388 ; 
human types and types of, 
391 

Phlegmatic temperament, 11, 
56 f, 63-65, 68, 70, 71, 74, 
76, 79, 82-85, 107, lllf, 116, 
243, 244, 256, 545 ff ; re- 
deemed by Kant, 52 f . , as 
low excitability, 61 
Phrenological view of tempera- 
ment. 54 f! . 58, 95 
Phrenologists, weakness of, 380 
Phrenology, 73, 95, 145, 182, 
183, 185, 537 

Physical science, 66, 118, 
individual, 249 , character- 
istics. 269 , disorders, 289 , 
attractiveness, 350 
Physical disability does not 
explain eminence, 554 
Physical inhibition, concept of, 
456 , as energy or force, 456 
Fhysician(s) (medical men), 
73, 87 , character of, 248, 
256 

Physico-chemical processes, 92 , 
93 

Physiognomy, 143, 145, 21 1 
Physiological, mechanisms, 69 , 
system, 88 , contrast, 203 , 
view of temperament, 57. 
61 f . phase of character, 
258 , method of expression, 
355 

Physiological t3rpe{s). 94-98 See 
Constitutional T^e 
Physiology, 100 
Physique, character and, 269 
Phthisic httbtius, 86 
Pity, analysed by Mandeville, 
22 

Pttuita, 102 

Pleasure, 67, 69. 81, 84 
Polarity, 161 
Political Idealism, 454 
Pi^gynes, 170, 171 , superiority 


Poiebc and kmetic, 150 
Positive trait in chiuncter, 458 
Positivism, 215, 219 
Posodynic, 67 

Practical man, 192 . faculty, 212 
Pragmatic function, 511 
Predestmation, 122 n 
Presence of mind, 247 . lack of, 
247 

Pnma donna, temperament, 113 
Primary function, 245, 24^ 315, 
532 , morabty and, 248 
Primitive man, 212 
Pnnciple(s), 161, 222, 452, 

453, 555, 563 ; immutabihty 
of, 128 , of sufficient reason, 
473 , of individuation, 473 ; 
meamng of, 484 , regulative, 
545. 547. 551 . 553, 556, 

559, 560 . absolute. 552 , ulti- 
mate, 553, 556 , etbico-logical, 
554 ; fundamental, 558 ; levek 
of, 563 , rational, 564 , guidmg, 
564 

Principle of consistency, 486 , 
impartial spectator judge of, 
487 , criimnals and the, 491 
Prise fights, 554 
Profligacy of great men, 481 
Progress, 513, 517, 522, faith m, 
553 , meamng of, 553 
Projection, 287 
Propaganda, 113, 114 
Prophets, 472, 565 
Prophylaxis, 95 
Proverbial lore, 129 ff 
Proverbs, 1 18 ff . 133, 439 , deeper 
meaning of, 122 
Psychasthenia, 290 
Psychasthemcs, 87 
Psychiatric auxiliary devices, 441 
Psychiatry, 209 , and character. 
Chapter XV 

Psychic, energy, 84 , individual, 
249 , person, 395 
Psychical mveau, 252 , three 
stages, of, 252-253 
Psychoanalysis, 28, 40. 53, 58, 
84, 125, 145. 176. 194, 201, 
208, 237, 302, 304, 308, 387, 
499, 500, 504, 544, 557 ; deter- 
ministic, 125 , schools of, 295 , 
criticism of. 302 . and orthodox 
psychiatry, 305 , and philo- 
sophy, 387 ; ofbhoot of Mtho- 
graphy, 425 , locus of. 4M 
Fsj^oanalysts, 500 
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Psychoanalytic approach to 
character study. Chapter XVI 
Psychognosis, 439 
Psychogram, 440 
Psychography. 207, 426-430 , 

shortcomings oi chart in. 428 , 
scope of, 430 

Psychological, constant, 247 , law, 
121 , explanation, 33, 37, 38, 
60 , vs moralist point of view, 
463 , adjustment, 513 , source 
of regulative principles. 
Chapter XXVIII. 480-494 
Psychological entity, character 
a, 447 

Psychological types. 75-76, 184- 
185, 204-205, 207-208, 219. 
ummpassioned, 184 . im- 
impassioned, 184 . active, 184 , 
refiective, 184 , energetic, 185 ; 
emotional, 185 , visual, 204 , 
audile, 204 , intellectual, 205- 
207 , sensitive, 205 , voluntary, 
205-207 , emotive, 205 , im- 
pulsive, 205 , reflective, 205 , 
unilateral, 208 , dogmatic, 
219, agnostic, 219 , extravert, 
245, 247, 288, 289, 291, 292 
introvert. 244-245, 247, 288, 
289, 291, 292 Sse also 

Character Types, Temperament, 


Psychology, 78, 79. 100, 108, 
142, 150. 159, 218 . dynamic. 
106 , apphed, 109 S . ethmc, 
166 , difierential, 179, 250, 
251 . comparative, 180 , 
genetic, 198 , faculty, 204, 
206 , experimental, 232 , ex- 
planatorv, 240 , interpretative, 
235, 240,' 281, 287, philosophy 
and, 240 . of women, 247 , 
physiological, 537 
Psycho-neurosis, 499 
FB)xho-neurotic, 88 


Psychopathic cases, 79. 99 , 

manic, 115. depressed, 115 
Psychopathic reactions, five 
types of. 274, 275, 276 
FBychopatholo^, 187 
Fsytdio-physicu, health status 
389 : parallelism, 539 


Fsycho-physiological processe 
79 . malte-up, 99, 100 
Psychosis and personahty, 268 
Psycho-syntheau, 439 
Psychotechnic, 111, 113 
Psychotherapy, 211 
Pugnacity, 100, 114, 550 
Pumshment, 493 . crime and, 4S 
Puritan, 192 
Purpose, 558, 564 
Purposive method, 401 
Pyknilc type, 93. 94, 96, 98 


Quahtative differentiation, 428 , 
fact. 434 

Quantification of data, 443 
Quantitative, approach to study 
of temperament, 64 , fact, 434 
Questionnaire methods, 108 , 
obstacles in, 467 


Rating method, 563 
Rational, principles, 480 , laws, 
502-503 

Rationality, coefficient, 520 
Rationalization(B), 145, 287, 504, 
554 , validity of, 451 , antici- 
pated by Le Bon, 145 
Reactivity, 67 

Reaction(8), 99, 154, 175, 199, 
204 , psycbomotor. 65 . speed 
of, 65. 70 , type of 68, 70, 383 , 
defensive, 97 , reversible, 100 , 
hysteroid,97, afiFective, 106-107, 
external and internal, 199 , 
galvanometric, 383 
Reality, 224 

Reason, 180, 518 , sovereignity 
of, 520, authority of, explained. 
521 

Receptivity, 67 
Recidivist. 511 
Reciprocal mnervation, 560 
Recogmtion tests, 355 
Recogmzed standards, 484 
Redmtegration, 75 
Reflective faculty, 212 
Reflex(es), action, 79 . con- 
ditioned, 81, 353, inherited. 
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Reformer(8), 547, 549, spurn 
adjustment, 512 
Ilpfornis, 553 
Kegression, 287, 500 
Regular feUow," 121 
Regulative agency, 115 
Regulative principles, 480, 481, 
529 ; psychological source of, 
480-494, Chapter XXVIII; 
chief mark of, 483 
Relationship with friends, 448 
Relative absoluteness 554 ; and 
absolute relativity contrasted, 
554 

Relativity of standards of 
character, 26 f , 37 
Religion, 219, 324, 518-519, 552 
Religious martyr, 464 
Religious sentiment, curbing 
* primitive instincts, 483 
Renaissance, 12 
Repressed desires, 499 
Repression, 462, 463 ; concepts 
of, 267 , principles of, 176 ; 
IS sublimation. 505 
Reproduction, 185 
R^utation of professional men. 

Resistance, 564 , -reducing, 564 
RessejUtment characters, 395 
Restraint, 461 
Retentiveness, 185 
Reward as incentive, 484 
Right and wrong, recognition 
of, 485 , knowledge of, 565 
Roman Catholic, 21 ; church, 517 


S 

Sacrifice, 192 

Sadism, 84. 217, 229, 390 
Sadistic, 533, 534 
Salamander, character of a, 21 
Salem " witches ", 520 n 
Sanguine temperament, II. 47, 
49, 63, 64, 65, 68, 70, 74-76, 
79, 82-85, 104-107, 111, 

116, 124, 155, 239, 243, 244, 
256, 544, 545, 547 , of sales- 

men, 111 ; as feeling, 61 
Scale of values, 355 
Scheme of charting character, 
468 

Schtcksakharflkter 0 (circum- 

stance-characters), 528 
Schizothymic temperament, 269. 
271 


Scholar, cliaractenstic of, 549 
School children, testing character 
of, 382 

Science of essence, 399 
Science(s), 117, 118, of character 
proposed by Mill, 142 f., 146 ; 
biological, 179, social, 179 
Scientific consistency, 505 
Scientists, criminality negligible 
among, 478 

Secondary function, 245-248, 283, 
315, 317, 537 . as psycho- 
logical constant, 247 , 

exaggeration of, 247 , mcnabtv 
and. 248 . disposition of, 316’, 
indication of sohd character, 
471 

Selected motive as character, 
151 f 

Self-, denial, 161, 561: pre- 
servation, 546 , consciousness, 
measure of, 367 , observation, 
437 . sacrifice, 462 ; 

questioning, unsatisfactoiy. 

Sense of justice, normal people 
possess a, 485 

Sense of reality, reduced, 247 
Sensibilities, 186 
Sensitive type, 205 
Sensory, type, 75-76 , and motor 
types, 150 , cells, 221 
Sentiment(s), 166, 186, 197. 

528 , self-regarding, 188-189 , 
master, 189, characters of, 
268 , organisation of, 189 , 
moral, 168 ; social, 528 
Seriousness, 245 

Sex, instinct, 125 , attachment, 

1 15, symbolism, 294, mani- 
festations, 294 , conflicts, 500 
Sexual, anomalies, 272 , impulse 
556 , energy, 556 
Sincerity, 349 
Slavery, 520 

Slips of tongue and pen, 500 
Social, perfection, 174 , under- 
standing, 384 , participation, 
428, adjustment, 514, 558; 
dynamics 524 , statics, 524 ; 
influence, 535 , value, 543 , 
activities, 554 , order, 554 ; 
utihty, 556, 557 ; achieve- 

ment, 558 

Sociality, different phases of, 
428 

Sociabzation of behaviour, 426 
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Society, 498. 510, 513. 517 , 
moral ordering of. 504 ; evcdu- 
tion of, 512 , conventions of, 506 
Sociological researches, 565 
Sociology, 85 
Solidity, 245 
Solubility, 93 
Soma, 103 

Sonrces and Methods of 
Character Study, Chapter 
XXIV. 431-444 
"Sour grapes complex," 555 
Southern races, 105 
Spine, linked with character, 539 
Spiritual leaders, 114 
Speed, 448 

Spontaneity, 67 , scope for con- 
flicts, 506 

Spontaneous energy, 182 
Standard (a), 510, 553, 555, 

557, 559, of action, for self 
and others, 486 
Stimulus, 68, 81, 99 
Striving(8), 558 

Siruhtur movement, 218, 225, 
240 , 401, 430, 441, Chapter 
XVIII 

5frMAf«r^^^j>sychology, criticism 

Stubbornness, 285, 465 
Subcortical mechanisms, 96 
Sublimation, 555, 557, 558 , sub- 
terfuge of, 504 , repression is. 
XS , rationale of, 556 , defined, 
556 

Success, not element in character, 
551 

Sugar, fondness for, 532 
Suggestibility, 80, 195 
Suggestion, 210 
Suicidal ideas, m genius, 477 
Suicide, Hume on, 519 , Schopen- 
hauer on, 519 , relative ab- 
normality of, 519 , absolute 
normalit3' of, 519, a mistake, 
519 , not a crime, 519 
Summum bonum, 559 
Superstition, 193 
Superstitious people, 353 
Supernormal characters, 475 
Surface tension, 92, 93 
Surgeon, 533, 534 See also 
Physician, Medical men 
Symbolic t^e, 364 
Symbolism, 287 

Sympathetic people, often unfair. 


Syi^athy, 533 ; blmd as r^ards 

Symesthwa, 168 
Synapse(s), 455, 542 
Syndrome, 375 

Synthetic conception of character. 
Systemic views of temperament. 


T 

"Tactism," 171 
Talent, 259 
Talmud, 124, 448, 548 
** Teleomathematics," 389 
Temperament(s), 16, 66-68, 72, 
124, 165, 182, 211. 216, 223, 
229, 256, 270 , character and, 
3f, 147 f. Chapter XXXIII, 
544t-551 , explanatory ap- 
proach to study of, 10 , 
definition of (sum-total of affec- 
tive quahties), 155 , related 
to affective side of man, 
11 , humoral doctrine of, 

41 ff , blood as basis of, 

42 , quartet of, 43 , allegorical 
treatment of, 46 , ether-air 
theory of, 47 , Stahl’s theory 
of, 48 , Haller’s theory of 
49 , non-materialistic con- 
ceptions of, 50 ff , phreno- 
logical view of , 54 fi , organic 
and systemic views of, 57 f , 
acquired, 57 , as ” con- 
stitution", 58, dynamic view 
(Herbait) of, 60 ff , Schellmg 
on polarity of, 63 , and organic 
dimensions, 63 , anthropo- 
metric data on, 71, 86, 91, 
94 , changeability of, 69 , 
German theories of, 69, 74 , 
chemical basis of, 69 , physical 
theory of, 70 , of little interest 
to British, 72-74 , from 
religious angle, 73-74 , studied 
by French, 74-77 ; bio-physio- 
logical theory of, 75-77 , psychi- 
atric observations on, 78-81 ; 
affective expression in, 81-83 , 
as formal aspect of character, 

83- 84 , as drainage of energy. 

84- 85, and bodily proportions, 

85- 88 , and constitutional 
morphology, 88-95, 100-101 ; 
modifiable by will, 100 , and 
endocrine secretions, 101 -104 ; 
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temperatiire and, 104-105 : 
metabolism and, 105 , psycho- 
logical expenmente on. 
105-107 ; applied psychology 
of, 110-117; adaptation oi, 
to employment, 113; attrac- 
tion and repulsion of, 114. 
stable and unstable, 115, 
active and reflective, 183 , 
as afiective blend or mixture, 
148, assets of, 544; dis- 
advantages of, 544 

Teraperament-tirpes, amorphous, 
242 , apathetic, 243, 258 . 
nervous, 243-244 , sentimental, 
243 ; sanguine, sm Sanguine , 
phlegmatic, sm Phlegmatic , 
choleric, see Choleric ; melan- 
cholic, see Melancholic , im- 
passioned, 243-244, of miser. 
243; of spendthrift, 243; melan- 
cholic, 256, inhibitive,S45, anae- 
mic, 67 ; plethoric, 69 ; serious, 
69 ; bilious, 69 ; lymphatic, 
69 ; serene, 70 , nervous, 70, 
76, 79, 80, 104, 212 , neutral, 
70-71 , negative, 70-71 , 
artistic, 73 ; practical, 73 , 
saving, 75 , pending, 75 , 
sthenic, 77 , mesosthemc, 77 , 
hyposthenic, 77 , asthenic, 77, 
88, 94, 96-98, hypersthenic, 
77 , amorphous, 77 , sensitive, 
77 , sensitive-active, 77, 85 , 
sanguine-choleric, 77 , nervous- 
cholenc, 77 , active, 77 , 
balanced, 77 , average, 79 , 
phlegmatic-h/os^, 79 ; hysteri- 
cal, 80 . cyclothymic, 86, 99, 
269, 271 , schuothvmic, 86, 
99, 269, 271 , Bcedtian, 94 , 
schizoid, 96, 97, 115 , tetanoid, 
96 , cycloid, 07 , alimentary, 
104, cyclic, 115, artistic, 
191, 193 , rehgions, 193 ; busi- 
ness, 192 , amoral, 192 , 
envious, 193 , jealous, 193 ; 
suspicious, 193; synthetic, 213, 
respiratory, 90, 92 ; digestive, 
90, 92, 94 , muscular, 90, 92 . 
cerebral, 90, 92, 94, see Con- 
stitutional Types 

Tempers, classification of, 189; 
types of, 190 

Tempo, 96 ; fundamental and 
partial, 96 

Temptation, 501-503 


Tendencies, directive, 388 ; 

auxiliary, 388 ; self- 

preservation, 388; reproduc- 
tion. 388 

Tensor tympani, 482 
Tests, 355-384 ; character, 
355 ; " overcharge test," 

357 ; " tracing and opposites," 
357 , for delinquent children, 
359 , results and recommenda- 
tions of, 361 ; Downey wiU- 
temperament, 364 ; con- 
tradiction or suggestibility, 364 , 
consistency value of, 368 . 
moral judment, not character, 
368; validity of, 371-372, 
most reliable, 373 
Theoretical man, 549 
Theory, of knowledge, 393 ; of 
value, 393 

Thmkmg, types of, 224 
Thought, and Character. Chapter 
XXVII, 471-479, types of, 
230-231 ; commonwealth of, 
518, liberty of, 520 
Time-bmding, 564 
TNT. 524 

Tonic, 170 , super-, 175 
Tradition, 219 

Traits. 252, 349-350, 466 , 

psychical content of, 252 ; 
psychical mvean of, 252 , 
will-temperrament, 364 ; thrift, 
370 ; neatness, 370 , cross 
relationship of, 381 , illegiti- 
mately levelled, 555 
Transcendentalists, 527 
Transference, 287 
Transgressions, 503 
" Transpal'ency," 331-334 
Tribes, 169 

True-false method, 355 
Trustiworthiness, measure for. 

Truth, 453, 553, 554 ; knows no 
danger, 524 

Truthfulness, 349-350, 356 
Two approaches to study of 
persons, 1 1 

Two-fold division of tempera- 
ments, 47, 49, 52, 60 f , 63 
Tympansc membrane, 482 
Type(es) (Human), see Character 
typM, Constitutional types, 
^ychblogical types. Eidetic 
imagery. Temperament types, 
lemper , productive, 225 ; re- 
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productive, 225 ; of fatin- 
bility, 228 , sex, 228 ; psycho- 
modal, 229 , " a go^ man," 
239 , " a ]ust person," 239 ; 
dommeenng, 244 , ambition, 
244, vamty, 244, objective, 
250 , euphonc, 255-256 , 
cUssic, 256, romantic, 256, 
psychopathic, 269 , physical, 
269, problem of, 281-282, 
psychological, 288 ; function, 
291 , subjective, 291 , 
objective, 291 . neurotic, 
298, should be difierentiated. 


Typrfogy, 9 


' ’ ( 5 ^ 93 *°**^* 


llkranians, 72 

Unconscious, the, 124, 195 , 

impulses, ^3, mental conflicts, 
507-508 

Understanding, character of. 

Unilateral type, 208 
Unitary totality, 234 
Universal, 506 , principle, 513 
Universalizations, 484 
Unpredictability of events, 32 
Usage in terms, 188 


Valuative method. 401 
Value(s), as critenon of character, 
134 , in classification of 
temperaments, SO , place of. 
in character Chapter XXXIV. 
552-566 , significance of, 
552 ff , sovereignity of. 553 , 
judgment of, 562 
Vaso-motor mechanisms, 82 
Vegetative functions. 69, 70, 86 
Verbal categories 448 
Virtue(s), 119, 124; primarily 
ethical, 458 . analysis of, 458 
Vision, 543. 551 , man of, 521 ; 


an essential of high character, 
475 

Visceral system, 103 
Visual type, 204 
Vital rhythm in nature, 75 
Vocation, 114. affecting 
character, 534-535 
Volition, 182. 185, 193, 222, 560 
Volitional view of character, 148, 
151 

" Voluntaries." 205 
Voluntarism, 81 
Voluntary type, 205, 207 

W 

War, 520 . relative normality of, 
520 , absolute abnormality of, 
520 , prophets on. 520 , Plato 
and Anstotle on, 520 
Weak-minded people, 504 
WeHanschttuunt. 219 
Will, 81. 83. 84. 145. 151, 153. 
156, 186-188. 206, 208-209, 
220 . -power, 205 , autonomous 
and heteronomous, 218 ; 
^ysical basis of. 221 , endunng 
K2 , attentive. 222 , wavering, 
222 , habitual, 223 , affective 
forms of the, 223 , intelligence 
forms of the, 223 , characters 
of, 268 , qualities of the, 
382-383 , -attitude, 440 
WuMlom, 124 , a fundamental 
of ethics, 472 
Wit, 123 

WiH-to-power, 453 

Women, psychology of, 247 ; 


Workmg c 
" Worid’s 

Shakespeare, 553- 


Yiddish idiom ref 
226 n 

Yiddish proverbs c 
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Morton Wheeler, Professor of Entomology at Harvard University. 
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by H. G. and Cary F. Baynes. i8s. net. 
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The Child's Conception of the World. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University at Geneva. 12 s. 6d. net. 

' The chUd-mind has been largely an untapped region Professor Piaget 
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to all who want to understand children We know of no other source from 
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Colour and Colour Theories. By Christine Ladd-Franklin. 

With 9 coloured plates, I2S 6d. net. 
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By June E. Downey, Professor of Psychology in the University 
of Wyoming. los. 6d. net. 
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The Art of Interro^tion. By E. R. HatmlUm, M.A., B.Se., 
Lecturer in Education, University College of North Wales. 
Introduction by Professor C. Spearman, F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net. 

' Hu practical advice u of the atmost possible value, and his book is to 
be recommended not only to teachers but to all parents who take any 
interest in the education of their children It sets out first principles with 
lucidity and fairness, and is stimulating ‘ — Saturday Review 

The Growth of Reason: a Study of Verbal Activity. By 
Frank Lorimer, Lecturer in Social Theory, Wellesley College, 
los. 6d. net. 

‘ A valuable book in which the relation of social to organic factors in thought 

development is traced, the argument being that while animals may live 

well by instinct, and primitive commnmties by culture patterns, civiliza- 

tion can live well only by symbols and logic * — Lancet 

The Trauma of Birth. By Otto Rank. los. 6d net 

‘ His thesis asserts that the neurotic patient u still shrinking from the pam 

of hu own birth This motive of the birth trauma Dr Rank follows in many 
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religion, art, and philosophy There can be no doubt of the illumination 
which Dr Rank's thesis can cast on the neurobc psyche ' — Times Literary 
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Biological Principles. By J H. Woodger, B.Sc , Reader in 
Biology in the University of London ais. net. 

' The task Mr Woodger has undertaken must have been very difficult and 
laborious, but he may be congratulated on the result ' — Manchester Guardian 
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to read it ' — Nature 

Principles of Experimental Psychology. By H Pteron, 
Professor at the College de France. los. 6d net 
' Treatmg psychology as the science of reactions. Professor Pidron ranges 
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work on the subject which is so completely modem in its outlook. As an 
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Times Literary Supplement 
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By P Sargant Florence, M.A .PhD , Professor of Commerce 
m the University of Birmmghain. 25s. net 
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method ' — Nature 

Human Speech. By Str Richard Paget, Bt , F.Inst P With 
numerous illustrations 25s net. 

‘ There is a umque fascmation about a really ongmal piece of research The 
process of detecting one of Nature's secrets constitutes an adventure of the 
mind almost as thnUing to read as to experience It is such an adventure 
that Sm Richard Paget describes The gist of the theory is that speech 
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Nicod Introduction by Bertrand RusseU, F.RS. i6s net. 
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work on these fascinating topics ' — Lameet 

The Laws of Feeling. By F. Paulhan. Translated by C. K. 
Ogden. los. 6d. net. 

‘ It IS strange that so important a oontnbntion to our knowledge of feehng 
and emotion should have suffered neglect The mam thesis that the author 
advances is that all feeling, even pleasure and pain, and all emotion are doe 
to the arrest of tendencies ' — Saturday Ranew. 

The Psychology of Intelligence and Will. By H. G. Wyatt. 

I2S. 6d net. 

‘ Its value lies, not merely in the analysis of vohtional consciousness and the 
definite relation of will-process in its highest form of free initiative to the 
capacity for relational thinking m its most creative aspect, but in the 
reasoned challenge which it makes to aD forms of mechamstic psychology ' 
— Jourual of Phtlosophtcal Studies 

The Concentric Method, m the Diagnosis of the Psycho- 
neurotic. By M. Latgtid-LavasHne, Associate-Professor of 
the Pans Medical Faculty. With 8 illustrations. los. 6d. net. 

‘ This book emphasizes the physiological aspects of the psychoneuroses 
which are liable to be overlooked or altogether neglected, and it will certainly 
be read with advantage by those concerned wi& the rieatment of psycho- 
neurotic patients ' — Bnhsh Medical Journal 

The Foundations of Mathematics and other logical Essays 
By F. P. Ramsey. Edited by R B. Bratlhwatte, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Preface by G. E. Moore, 
Lttt D , Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
Umversity of Cambridge 15s. net. 

‘ His work on mathematical logic seems to me the most important that has 
appeared smce Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logteo-Phtlosoplucus ' — Bertrand 
Russell, m Mtnd ' I recommend it as bemg at once more excitmg and more 
fruitful than the more sustained theonziiig of maturer philosophers ' — Grania 

The Philosophy of the Unconscious. By E. von Hartmann 
Introduction by C. K. Ogden. 15s. net. 

' The reprmt of so famous a book m a cheap and accessible medium is a 
boon which should not be accepted ungraciously Mr Ogden contributes 
a short but suggestive introduction.’— Titiies IMerary Supplement. 
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The Psychology of Men of Genius. By E. Kretschmer, 
Professor in the University of Marburg With 42 plates, 15s. net. 
' We are grateful for a deeply mterestmg and illuminating survey of the 
problem ' — Journal of Neurology ‘ A fascinatmg study which illuminates 
on almost every page some new corner of biographical h^tory. Much 
learning is used, and instead of writing many books the auHior has con- 
centrated a life-time of study into one ' — Momtng Post 

Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. By 
E. ZeUer. Thirteenth Edition completely revised by Dr. 
W. Nestle. 15s. net. 

' This new edition of a classical work on the history of philosophy will be 
of great use to the student and not less as a handy manual to the specialists 
We find masterly essays on the pre-socratic thinkers, a succinct review of 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, with a clear survey of Hellemstic 
and Roman philosophers and Neo-platonism ' — Philosopher 

The Primitive Mind and Modern Civilization. By 
C. R. Aldrich. Introduction by B. Malinowski, Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of London. Foreword by 
C G Jung I2S 6d. net 

" He has tried to show how far the psychology of the savage is alive and 
operative in modem civilization, and to oner adequate psychological 
explanations of manners and customs seemingly irrational or superstitious 
He develops his thesis with ingenuity and a wide knowledge of the vast 
literature -News-Chronicle 

The Psychology of Children’s Drawings, from theFirst Stroke 
to the Coloured Drawing. By Hdga Eng With 8 coloured 
plates and numerous line illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

* The first part of the book is data, the detailed descnption of a single child's 
drawings from the age of ten months to eight years, with many excellent 
reproductions of the original sketches In the second part Dr Eng discusses 
these stages more fully and traces their development and psychology This 
IS the most valuable contribution of her book ' — Manchester Guardian 
The Thedry of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes by C K. Ogden. 7s 6d. net. 

' Emphatically a book that every pohtical student should possess and keep 
for constant reference ' — Everyman ' A handsome edition of one of the 
great classics of social science ’ — Literary Guide ' This book is cordially 
recommended to the legal profession ’ — Law Journal 
Invention and the Unconscious. By J. M. Montmasson. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Dr. H. Stafford Hatfield. 
15s net 

‘ His informative and stimulating essay, m which he first examines many 
discoveries in the scientific and mechamcal field, and then considers 
generally how the unconscious mind may brmg inventions to birth 
Discovery 

The Mind and its Body : the Foundations of Psychology. By 
Charles Fox, Lecturer on Education in the University of Cam- 
bridge. los. 6d. net. 

‘ The whole field of psychology is reviewed with candour It will lead many 
to review their basic concepts and some to realize that psychology has 
somethmg to add to our understandmg of the workmgs of the body ' — 
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Ethical Relativity. ByE A.Westermarck, Ph.D., Hon.LL D , 
author of A History of Human Marriage. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘ This very important work It is of great advantage to have his 

theoretical doctnne in this separate and considered form In these days it 
is a refreshment to have a writer who attempts to throw hght on right and 
wrong and good by tracing them back to their ongm Psychology and 
anthropology may give us vital and hopeful knowledge about the nature of 
morals ' — S Alexander, O M , m Manchester Guardian 

The Spirit of Language m Civilization By K Vossler. 
I2S. 6d net. 

Develops a profound philosophy of language, based on a distinction between 
the inner language form (individual and racial) and the outer language 
form (universal) 

The Moral Judgment of the Child. By Jean Piaget, Professor 
at the University of Geneva. 12s 6d. net. 

This book will appeal to an even wider circle of readers than his previous 
studies How children think about behaviour is now investigated — ^what 
ideas they form of nght and wrong, of justice, of punishment, and of fairness 
in their own games 

The Gestalt Theory, and the Problem of Configuration By 
Bruno Petermann Illustrated, 15s net 
The importance of the gestalt theory m contemporary psychology cannot 
be gainsaid Dr Petermann's book reviews the whole subject, both the 
theoretical enunciations and the experimental researches of Wertheimer, 
Koifka, Kohler, and their colleagues 

The Theory of Fictions. By Jeremy Bentham. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by C K Ogden, izs fid net. 

A study of fictional influences in every branch of thought, anticipating 
the entire philosophy of 'As If and many of the findings of modern 
linguistic psychology 
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The Nature of Learning. By George Humphrey, M.A ,Ph D., 
Professor of Philosophy m Queen’s University, Kingston 
Canada. About 15s net 

The Dynamics of Education. By Hilda Taba Introduction 
hyW H KiZpafwcA, Professor at Columbia University. About 
I2s fid net. 

The Individual and the Community: a Historical Analysis 
of the Motivating Factors of Social Conduct. By Wen Kwet 
Liao, M.A , Ph.D. About 15s. net 
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